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"balk bk enn to tlie proper ind necelfly bullieks of the 
- Firiher / M. Hat whatever hatt“ nb relation to his 
men or fhould be 'exthidel" ou Micllany, In 
"Oils deckt, we” fan 5 thconfiettbls" rin of loſing 
abe WE know our work was not cllcultielf is gratify the 
Türioſit) either Gf thöfe whis read merely it H tile! or whoſe 
r 
Under theſe maniſeſt diſadvantages, we embarked on a doubt- 
- ful ſea, bound to a port yet untried ; and had nothing to de- 
pend on for ſucceſs, but the {kill of our pilot, and the intrin- 
_ fic value of thoſe commodities we intend to expoſe to view. 
event has proved we were not too ſanguine in our expeftations 
Our work has been received in a manner which it would not 
' us to boaſt of, but of which we ſhould be very un- 
grateful were we. to complain. Our gratitude ſhall thereſt 
be expreſſed by a continued ardent endeavour to merit that 
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A DrsszzTAT1ON on the Progreſs and preſent State of 
AGRICULTURE. {Continued.] 


American Huſbandry. 


HE. great extent of this country is evident 
from its very boundaries. It is limited on the 
| eaſt by the ocean; on the north by the Oro- 

; on Arg by by the Amazons; and on the weſt by che 
Wa hich joins thoſe two rivers, the largeſt in South- 
a 4 at 


uiana, in this poſition, may be conſidered as an 
$09.7 from. 


Hale ＋ 


- 


200 leagues Pr Oe north to ſouth, and above 
to welt. 
EA hes between the tropics, and muſt of 
Warm. It is divided into the provinces of 
the ſormer belonging to the F rench 
Tho wa to the Dutch. 

Xi ho roved about this vaſt traft, before the arri- 

3 were N into ſeveral nations, none 

very numerous. Their manners were the ſame 

1 of che ſouthern continent. The Caribs 

. numbers and courage were more turbu- 

. 8 diſti nguiſhed themſelves by a remarkable cuſ- 
tons? in the choic ” 4.45 hair chiefs. To be qualified to govern 
a man ſhould have more ſtr 2 | 
| more Are 5 more 10wledge, than the reſt of his 
thren; and Tha he ſhould give evident and public prools of - 
ſuperior « — ng The 
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85 The man, thereſgre, who aſpired to che honor of comand- 


ing his brethren, muſt previouſly be well acquainted with all | 


laces fit for hun _ fiſhing, endure long faſts, 
— Waden irt er, burdens of enormous 


un- 


4. 


ter which all NEN | 


the reſt became obedient to his laws, or rather to his commands, 
and example. | 
Such were the inhabitants of Guiana, when, the Spaniard 
Alphonſo de firſt landed there in 1499, with Americus 
Veſpucius and John de la Coſa. He went over part of it; but 
this gave him only a ſuperficial knowledge of the country. 

A report prevailed, its origin could not be diſcovered, 


that, the interior were richer than Peru or Mexico, and 
this fable inflamel the minds of all Enrope. 


Pee Raleigh in particular, . one of the moſt extraor- 
men this or any other nation ever produced, fond of 

— nc A — was ſeized with this enthuſiaſm. He 
enjoyed a reputation ſuperior to moſt men, had more know- 
LEO nn man of his time, and eſſed a freedom 

of thinking uncommon in thoſe days; beſides this he had a ro- 
mantic turn in his ſentiments and behaviour. This determined 
him, en ht + ar hed Van 


turn ed an account, full of the moſt brilliant impoſtures 
that = amuſed the-credulity of | 


The French, while the hopes of their rivals were engaged 
on the ſide of the Oronooko, ſought to realiſe their own ex- 
pectations upon the river Amazon, and after many fruitleſs ex- 
curſions, they at length ſettled in Cayenne. 

The Dutch are in poſſeſſion of a large territory, which is 
ſeparated from Cayenne, or French Guiana, by the river Ma- 

——_ TC by the name of Surinam, the moſt anti- 
ent t ſettlement in the colon. 

— dation was laid in 1640, by the French, who a few 
years after abandoned it, and were ſucceeded by the Engliſh, 
whoſe diligence began to 171 attended with ſome ſucceſs, when 
they were attacked in . by the Dutch, who finding them 
diſperſed over a vaſt country, had little in 

ing them. Some years aſter they were, to the r of 


twelve — to —— and the . 
formally ceded to the republic. 


The firſt produce of Cayenne was arnotto. This is a red 
dye, into which they dip the white wool, whatever ectar thay 
intend to give it. The tree that yields this dye has a 
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and ſtrong and hard leaves, of a dark green color. 
, 
in bunches, not unlike wild roſes, are ſucceeded twice a 

pods as prickly as the ſhell of a cheſnut, but ſmaller. 
contain ſome little ſeeds of a pale red, and theſe make 
one of the 


eight or ten pods that ina bu 
gathered. All the ſeeds 232 
hs full of water. 
begins, the ſeeds are to be bruiſed ſe- 
times with wooden peſtles, till the ſkin is entirely taken 
.whole is then to be poured into ſieves made of ruſhes, 
in all the ſolid parts, and let out a thick, reddiſh, and 
id hi into iron. co prepared to receive it. As it 
i Ca of end hore in hage pens When the 
yields no more ſcum, it is thrown away as uſeleſs, and 
poured back into the c I 
ſcum, which is to be boiled for ten or twelve hours, 
is to be conſtantly ſtirred with a wooden , to prevent its 
2 III: CIR hen it is boiled e- 
nough, and hardened, it is ſpread on boards to cool. 
It is then made up into cakes of two or three pound weight, 
and the whole proceſs is finiſhed. + 
Guiana abounds in horſes, aſſes, mules, bulls, cows, hogs, &c. 
The ſheep are not numerous, and are covered with hair, inſtead 
of wool. Other animals are tygers, lynxes, badgers, porcupines, 
floths, puccararas, an dud of an intermediate kind between 
a rabbit and a hare, and two kinds of deer, one termed baien, 
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of 1 the reſt 
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about the ſize of an ſtag, having a large head with 
ſhort horns curvated at the extremities, the other called wirre- 
bocerra 1s 
deſtitute of horns. 


thick, equalling in ſiae a pig four mon 
neck is-thick and and the head, in ſhape reſembles that 
its eyes and ears are much ſmaller, it has 

tail, the are ſhort, and the feet like thoſe of a dog, of a 
cheſnut color intermixed with circular ſpots except under the 
belly, where it ia white; theſe animals feed on her- 


bage, grain, and fruits, and the fleſh is extremely delicate and 
5 The birds of Surinam are equal, if not ſuperior, to any in he 
| wor 


| Wt: ot. 
. + See Farmer's Magazine, VoL. I. page, 13 
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gore: yr — The kiſhee- 


world, among which are vultures, 
ming-birds, marrodees, 
es yan be wary} 167 yer 
kiſhee exceeds all the feathered in the luſtre and variety 
of colors which adorn its plumage; it is fomewhat larger than 
a common houſe-ſparrow, and has a conical, , frat bill of 
2 ate carnation color; its feathers are a c aſſemblage 
* by moſt beautiful colors in nature; among theſe yellow, 
carlet, green, and purple, have the greateſt ſhare, all mixed in 
lech beautiful diſorder, that words cannot convey an idea of 
their ne. ; wag ul N 1 5 Cs 
There is a ſpecies of dunghil cocks in this equntry, 
which differ from ours only in being ſomewhat fmaller, and ha- 
the feathers rumpled and uneven, from thence called friz- 
ck forls: within theſe few years they have been brought unto 
and are now not uncommon. 
ng che fiſh are lowlows, baroketas, peris, ſnw-fſb, les, 
mullets, and a vaſt variety of others, but hich demands 
r Nr eleftricus, or electric cel: 
is fiſh is about three feet in length, and about five inches in 
ITN the middle; when touched by the hand, 
a rod of metal held in the hand it communicates a ſhack, 
eber the ſtroke of electricity; rouge ſom te river Kr: 
been obtained: Several were t from the river Suri 
nam, where only 


yet diſcovered, into 
RIES Walſh, Eſq; = 
Worceſter, this ſhort account is given. 


... D 
in Surinam. They cultivate cotton, cocoa, and ſu- 
ur obeys beginning of this century they began to cul 


tivate the coffee-tree. 
PE. 1 2 y the duce of Aria, where nature, 
u the nece ſcatters its luxuries 
with a with dr be 


was long the favorite DA — 
The fruit of this reſembles a cherrj 


avhich 1 18 fixed, and which 1 is called | | 
35 a hopper, in which they put the GO from whence | it 


between 
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betwegn the rallers and the chops, where it is tri of its firſt 
ſkin, and divided into two parts, as may be ſeen by the form it 
n, being flat on one fide, and round on 
this machine it falls into a braſs ſieve, where 
the ſkin drops between the wires, while the fruit ſlides over 
- them into baſkets ready to receive it: it is then thrown into a 


over the dri 
but atho ſkin tht 
on as it grows * 
.. out of the mill to 
winhowed in another, which is called the winnowing-mill. 
This machine 1s provided with four pieces of tin fixed upon an 
which is turned by a ſlave with conſiderable force; and 
that proceeds from the motion of theſe two 
acofes of gil the les that are mixed with it. It 
* e, where rn 
may r . negroes. 
. g | 
This tree florithes o 


always ary, and its head frequen 
tered with _ ſhowers. - It prefers 4 aſpect, and 


plon ound without an lants 

2 — eee 
twelve or fiſteen inches deep. If left to themſelves, they 
ile to the height of twenty feet ; but they are ſtinted to 
the ſake of gathering the fruit with greater caſe. Thus 
their branches ſo far, that they cover the 


ffee · tree bloſſoms in the months of December, Ja- 
| Feb according to the temperature of the air, 
tor rain, and. bears in October or November. It 
fruit the third year, but is not in full 


Vith the D. 
it. 3. like wi danger of being 


pier 4 — wel 
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The hills on which this tree is chiefly 
or chalky bottom. In one of theſe it 
and then dies; in the other, its roots, which ſeldom fail of 
firiking between the ſtones, obtain nouriſhment, invigorate the 
trunk, and keep the tree alive and fruitful for thirty years. 

This is nearly the ſeaſon for plants of the coffee-tree. The 
roprietor at the end of this term finds himſelf without trees, 
0 r 
ture. One fairly fay, is capital for an in- 
come of a ſhort continuance. If his ſituation | 


ired; but upon an and 
8 A aer et C een bo ataſ 
„ CHITIEG ich it is at his own option to 
clear. advantage has contributed amazingly to multiply 
the coffee plantations in Surinam. 
The filk cotton-tree is near a hundred feet in height, and a- 
bout twelve in circumference. The trunk is covered with a 11 


of leath 


# - 
In 


n 
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zontal direQtion. To theſe on two oppoſite ſides, are com- 


He numerous pennated leaves, about two feet and 
A in Lode age yg wont 


9410 
ol — __ aſh-colored bark 


at its rſt ap — 5 breadth ins inſide be. 


n * 


ing ſull of ligne protuberating knobs, incloſed n mall f 
— From theſe are produced a great number of ſm 


oval nuts, in ſize reſembling unhuſked coffee-berries, which 
contain the ſeeds of the tree. At the very ſummit of the trunk 
is found the cabbage, incloſed in a green huſky tegument, which 


—— n 
der ſomewhat reſembli . . 
The guava- tree is about tw at a lit 
tance from the divides inte ſeveral branches. Its bark 
1 the leaves are rough and pointed, being about three 
— * length, and one in The flowers are white, 
which is globular, is of a yellowiſh white. With · 


1 be und is a thin apple-like ſubſtance, incloſing a reddiſh 

leaſant pulp, intermixed with numerous _ ſeeds. 

This fruit is the uſual ſuccedaneum to _ its external 
is uſed for tarts, -marmalades, 


1 and the whole of he fri mode. 
e cocoa-nut tree is a f of palm, and gene- 
ee branches 


_ near the top ſix years 
after pl; we of of w ere e one alk. that riſes 
where the branches di\ 


from the irik. near the 
The external ſurface of theſe nuts is a ſmooth, cortical ſkin, un- 
der which is a tough woody ſubſtance, ſomewhat —_— 


in ce, and adheres ſo cloſely to the inte 
tell, that it requires the utmoſt force to ſeparate it. This ſhell 


" extremely hard, and contains a white kernel, having a cavity 


in the centre, filled with a milky juice, which, when the nuts 
are firſt gathered, is 1 tina refreſhing : The kernel 
Engliſh walnut in flayor, but inferior to it. 

The'cacoa-tree has a trunk about fix inches in diameter, co- 
vered with a pale greeniſh bark. It is entirely deſtitute of 
| branches, till it arrives at the height of eight or nine feet; and 
when it has attained to twelve or tourteen feet, it is uſually top- 


-ped, to prevent farther growth. Its leaves are about nine inches 
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and three in breadth. From the trunk chiefly, 
branches near the trunk, ariſe the flowers, which are 
a fleſh color, f ty wood ro Theſe are ſucceeded 
* rn. hom ene 

RE. They are — lougi | 
which the nuts of an oblong ronndiſh form, and aboun the 
fize of an olive, are diſpoſed in rows. 

It is from the kernel of the laſt mentioned tree that cho- 


colate 1s made. - 
The plantain tree evinces a white ailecrond fra, about 


eight inches in length, mr wget yy fry > ru man 


and 


o 
by'p 
15 


— of deſert, either ſerved ns ey, rats 


the þ 


The banana-tree differs but little from the The 
fruit, which is oval, E 2 
W 

r T ear 
Ry bg. —— — . 
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I's have an old bed of horſe or thatch, water it 
ree or four days with warm be and be a 
ti Las bout os on es a hang, ann — 


white and threads of mail thergigy 
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eures wealth.—Wealth obtai St 
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ations, that ihofe hoble 22 eh nnd 
man he Tore , er c. e aig — * 

to a 11 C ies. 

e 4 ce pricipe bee —＋ 
Agriculture, Trade, and Manufaftures, be 


Ry rd fete can bid duf by y union and inter- 
N Fe bes. is aneh) 7 ſpore 26 ee 


each other. 
There are fome inſtances of nations Pede 3 
which have flouriſhed by means of commerce without « . 


” 
- 


ture ;—there are alſo a very, few examples of than flou- 
riſhing among a e could have but little 


e is not argong all the records 
5 


e 10 that he wants — 
It maſt W e without 


| any ule to the 
Ke therefore, AS with to make ag 


any coney; can have no hope of fi 


n 


hg Fe Tenge bis pron pros 4 apr 
ri 9 bye 3 Bl e . in van do we uſe args 


ments 40.rouſe the ſluggiſh inhabitants, —in._ vain! do we 
er that E is capable of producing the jmoÞ laxuriant 
| ei wath kitle Jabour Our own abundant Er — 
. duced 38 "undeniable proofs of this in vain.— But Pince a ma- 
rer in. the neighb , who will buy eve! 
ticle that the: 8 can co market, aid he 
come induſtr barren fields will then become 
govered a ſome Ds ul produce Inf of liſtleſs vaga- 
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; + The town. of Aberdeen, has made great adyances in trade 
2nd manulatures. within theſe thirty or forty years laſt paſt, 

The number of inhabitants has increaſed within that pe- 
riod. —Money has become more plentiſt af rn de e. 
beit manner of living Weng — and expenſive ; arti- 
cles of luxury have jncreaſed.—In conſequence of good roads 
e become more common, horſes and v heel. carfiages have 


to t the e 
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D eee 
from five to eight r. 

* In any other part of the wor that I avi Ein u rd 
be reckoned impoſhble to convert fuch ſoils to any valuable 
uſe; *and the moſt daring improver that have eye met with 
any where elſe, would back from atrem to culti- 
vate a field which an Aberdeenſhire man would conſider a8 0 
trifling labour. Long habit has familiariſe them to ſuch ardu- 
ous undertakings, —undertakings which could not be attempt 
— fuck particular ion Tar 


Gs Os anova pout.pever be. repent. For in what 
e e 1 before it could be put 1 8 
1 


Europe could a man lay-out 100l. 3 


ſeued off by the town of en i 
ee 
; Rerting's 


been rth fixpence per acre, if left in 
oo but 
at an expence equal to that above · mentio 
W ee 
improvers, as are at an un EX in ers o 
jon. Bran nf, "ar oh into culture,. —ſo they continue 
r AS Common 
Tine ror, dam fed to pay emer ets, than in ay | 
rd to rents, in 
BS Ns pay prom any 


nm Could 1 pie 2 more fatisfaftory proof "that a 
market will alway produce'a ſpirited agricuſture? ond ar, 
ſible to a more zeing argument in favour of the 


— 


yer 1 
and never PET 


in * A 1 

ſinacy, other it ies, be- 
prietors couid wiſh ſeeing many: of moſe hu carry on im- 
parts of the country, where no improvements 


RE rt 
tio encou- 
IT that unleſs it is viewed 
e be , the; ſtate may be reduced to the 
& degree of debility, while its commerce continues to 


* « Still, however, the merchants, by puſhing en trade to a 


degree; b 1 rt t continue 
bring vaſt 7 pn. * ont 24 . e ane | 
ey to an e egree, ie e the 5 oe any 
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cory was he e Ar 
the biph 


Sand wen b e el degree 
Four 175 people were N b But w Ar 
1 e W 
ties pe ned To he | e T | 
r Ecol bx option, mk 14 — 1 
See ſe ad ruled b 


was obliged to lean popes bt for 

heart, and made her {all like a 3 

folly upon the unſtable ſand, which, 34 it wat fiercaly al- 

failed, tumbled headlong a ftupendops ruin, the "wonder and 

1 3 

* Let us not therefore deceive. ourſelves by f 

ances.—A nation may carry on 2 : 

— per and vigour. are declining.—lIts merchap 
pe pes becomes perypleſt pod Lxlng 


great men 1 in 1 whi 
| proaches with, des, or be intoxacate 
whurl of varie erp re ned de | 
4 yottering on th | 


0-H be 55 | 

— 1 — 2 —— our 
— . dularly thoſe: whoſe: p_— — 
— der enamplo. of improvgmmem -. 
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MIT: hw l fr, 
7 EEP the hoffe a day 
in fine powder will on 
ti rin in war arg 


hay. 


of a thr 
four . 


ll — 
conſumed; Nei it, and nog quem fm | the milk 
3 m; *& is ad four or five dN. u an hour 

8 ; jece of ſweet but- 
of brimſtone- 
. then take wo! 
2 you can get, and make a liole 
ends, in which faſten do long threads; | them 
—— ＋ 2 


. flour of brimſtone: this done, 
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morning and — 
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; days, 
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Ar. vu. Objervations on Sheep, and the Difference of tes 
ad 2.256] n by n + ng r. 

- Me: enn | 0 . L * Qt n 
eee 
take the bgrty of making a few obſervations. od ther, 


ana if you think they contain fullicient merit. ye, are at l- 
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_ The different breeds vary alſo from one another in A 
and ſhortneſs of their wool. The fine pombing 


of ncolnſhire, where the is low and 
meaſures near half a 11 nay, 
Spain is only about two inches; that of Norfalk, Dorſet- 


ſhire, Cotſwol 8 * 9 * 
They likewiſe one i regard 0 the 

; manner in which the wool | upon the ſheep. — 
the whole body is uni N covered with wool, the hairs of 
which are flightly interwoven with each other, as in Dorſet. 
ſkice and Lincolnſhire ; ſornetimes it divides into ſeparate locks, 
has coming Heer, = in the ſouth of Scotland; and fometimes 

in curls, as in Cologne in France. The 
wool EE EL much in nes Cornwall producing the 
ber, A ſome * of "Norfolk, the 


* 


. 


ary much in fize: In Shetland, 
11145 aol rink 2 
be a 


1 of fa matt 

- reds 0 9 In 
have ſome that w up to fry yrfive or fifty p RET 
The above- mentioi 0 
able, that every obſerver muſt remark them ; 1 1 5 
join ſome others which are no lefs certain and permanent, IT 
though they do not fo a the attention, - | 
As ſame of the human ſpecies have the hair of their heads | 
"ay thicker and cloſer than others, ſo it is in different breeds 
; ſome yield a much thicker and ae rang fleece, in 
proporion to the bulk of the animal, than It would 
be of great 66s 10 hd Boer 2s bethle to know 
with accuracy the exact difference in this reſpeR, between any 
two varieties of this ſpecies of animals, which he maght have 
Vol. HI. YL. - + at 


* 2 1 
. 
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Norfol far, in n. to 

its weight, be qual in all Bs paris, 

Some kinds of ſheep give a much greater q of milk 
| in ion to their ſiae; 


* This obſervation ſeems to be confirmed by the experiments of Mr. 
Arthur Yoyng, who fings, that ſome kinds of cattle require one third of 
their weight per day to feed them; and that others will thrive equally 
well on a . | | | 


7 
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A large animal is ſo beautiful to look at, and conveys ſuch 

IND OD en 
| upon the judgment ſo much, as not to allow 
attend to all the circumſtances neceſlary to be conſidered 
caſe. if, upon a nice examination of the matter, 
„that ſome kinds, both of the ox and of the 
r ion of ſood than ſome 


an 


L 
L 
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EB 
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1 
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2] 
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to the public. - / 15 EI” 
it be conſidered, that not only each of the oppoſite qua- 
ities above enumerated, may be poſſeſſed by different breeds 


Nr Rags harwean thn up axargng 
Y 


of 


2 


is better adapted to t 
. r 
att towards an improvement, in this reſpect, will fail of t 
ex ſucceſs. But, although every country is furniſhed 
with productions the moſt tally nec for the exiſtence 
of the various _ of being which inhabit it, yet daily expe- 
rience proves, peculiar animals, as well as vegetables, are 
ſometimes found in one country, and not in another which is 
ſimilar to it in every reſpeft; in which fuch animals or vegeta- 
bles do thrive, when tranſplanted into it, as well as in their na- 
tive country. It therefore ſeems as if this partial deficiency had 
been wiſely ſo ordained to ſerve as a ſpur to. human ingenuity 
and induſtry,—as a powerful means of promoting that ſocial in- 
ſuch a dire to corrett local prejudices, and huma- 
nize the ſoul: And the ſucceſs which has attended many at- 


* 


ru 
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8282 fondly i — —— 
* rex —— 
Ge tir ad e of the 2 A 
native of Cornwall as fully bel: that the very coarſe fleeces 
which his flocks afford, are to be attributed to fimilar cauſes : In 
either of theſe opinions, they are confirmed by obſerving, that 
if ſheep are introduced into either of 'theſe counties, from any 
Scher diftrits mhich carry wool different in quality, theit proge- 
ny ſoon loſe all thoſe original marks of diſtinction they brought 
with them, and no can be-perceived to differ their 
own original breed. Hence each party fit down contented 
with his own ſtock, thinking it is the beſt that can be gained, 
without con ing the that would ariſe from 


or ng it. I am, 3 


Ant. VIII. . On the pernicious ed. Brandy, or Rum 


[From Dr. Fal conts's Obſervations om the Articles of Diet and 
; : : 5 , R ” 3s 
"HE laſt; and I chink the moſt exceptionable direction ((; 
1 Dr. Falconer) with reſpett to G. f cha of Fable 
brandy or rum water for common drink, in of 
liquors, or other uſual liquid drank at meals, and to quench 


: 
- 


* Haller Phyfiolog; vol. vi. p. 251. 


practice in effect ſhould be adviſed by thoſe 
duty and profeſſion led them to ftudy the health of their 
| | | 


myſelf been a witneſs, pro- 
practice, prompt me to ex- 
probation of it in the ſtr 22 but as T 
ro condemn any practice without endeavouring at 
leaſt to gi — foo fo doing, I ſhall next examinethe 
arguments that may be brought in favour of, or urged in objec- 


non to n. 

And firſt, it has been alledged, that n 
be exattly proportioned in point of ſtrength to 
drink, or any other liquor to which we have been accuſtomed, 
and conſequence with reſpett to that circumſtance muſt be 


in tolerable 


other circumſtances which affeft malt hquors, and in- 

ſtead of degenerating improves by age. 

That it is itſelf incapable of either the vinous or acetous fer- 
mentation, and alſo checks it in other ſubſtances; 
whence it muſt be bighly ſerviceable in ſtomachs where- 
in theſe fermentations are apt to be carried too far. 

That it is dank commonly in the Weſt-Indies without any 

ill effefts on the health or conſtitution. 
With reſpe$ to the firſt of theſe I would obſerve, that though 
it be oy — or rum and water may be adjuſted in 
point or its containing a proportionable quantity 
of alcohol — ſpirit) to any other — liquor, 
that it is not on that account equally innocent, or indeed ſi- 
milar in other reſpecta. The fixible air is* diſſipated in the 
the ſpirn and the water, when they are mixed for drinking, is 
much leſs uniſorm and perfect than in a regular fermented liquor. 

On this account probably it is found to be leſs efficacious in 

— — to be leſs diuretie and aperient, and 

at the time to polleſs a greater degree of inflammatory 


* Dr. Hales found little or no fixible air in brandy, and it is a known 
fact, that vinous ſpirits will not precipitate lime water. 
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much more apt 
te ies than ne ma os, 


ES deceitful. 
Nr care 
and caution to mix, n the two 


emer ve tos at heal f the 


after ieſs, and quickly —__ the proportion. of ſpirit, 
Ahh. — it is done gradually, is — ed by the perſon 
who takes it, and they — * in this manner until 


the ſpirit exceeds the water in quantity. 

The momentary raliel, bday which chis prabiies alles, 
(intend of Grams dn) 200 RECON gt tence the pom. 
„ ſufferer to 
take it at various 3 and even in the 
morning, when ſuch liquors ar re murious ; and this 
rather as a mode of relief, thas as ſup lyir a fluid for the 
purpoſes of drink. This is fr equently the caſe with thoſe af 
flicted with — — hyſterical complaints, to whom 
oe Hog dg relief in the dejections of ſpirits, 
to which th but who, on the contrary, the ſoon- 
cit ſeel the 1 — 2g from their habitual uſe. 


t is 0 conlequence; as malt drink or 
may, almoſt in ceery part ofthis county, Cl 
lerable 


ion. 


The next that ſpirimous liquors are 
both of the vinous and acetous ſermentations, and omg 
count are for of weak digeſtive faculties, i is 

more plauſible, and deſerves greater attention. 
Many of thoſe who give advice on this ſubjett. and ſome 
writers, ſeem to have conſidered the preſence of air in the in- 
r always a noxious circumſtance ; but although 
n caſe when it is. accumulated in too 
4 great 
This is ſo far the caſe, et tA mation 
ſeven quarts of brandy conſamed in the. ſpace of u weck for many months, 
and even years together; and this by perſons who imagined at the ſame 
time that they were ſtrictly temperate ; and what is more extraordinary, 
this happened —_—— though Ne OOO — in- 


toxication, 
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great quantities, it is far from being always fo, as it ſerves ſeve- 
ral — purpoſes in the animal ceconomy, 

robably the principal : * exciting the periſtaltic 

ion of the inteſtines, by whic 1 of digeſlion e 

0 3 the the foo che dad — 
a to o f t 

42 and diftending them by its bulk, and A pling tro 


urging © them to contraftion. 
conſidering the h of the inteſtines, 
ent were it not af- 


that the balk of the food would be inhi 
ſiſted by air, with which the inteſtines of all animals pewly 
killed are obſerved to be nearly fi filled. 

ion 66 heaps » *. J the whole canal of the 
tic motion through them 


k 1 N le y hap ning the purpoſe of 
a ſolid body in expelling, and alſo in collecting the fæcal mat- 
at 


intervals. Nor is 


ter, ſo that it may be evacuated 
air uſeful in the inteſtines m on account of its mechanical 
properties; it 1s itſelf a power 


ſtimulus to the fibres of the 
tobes 6 Eving anita. 2 oo” 


Haller found air powerful with the ſtimu- 
lants in ed the 2860 of the heart and arteries, and on 
that account concludes that it exerts a ſimilar power n 
ſtomach “ and inteſtines. 

—— it a RT that we may ſometimes be too anxious to 

2 ence in our cok which caution is. I believe, 
rr noxious length, and may, I conjetture, be 
not infrequently the cauſe of the coſtive habit which 
 aggravates the diſorder, and which brandy and water is ſo apt 
to occaſion. 

The ſtomachs indeed of hypochondriacal perſons ſeem gften 
to be oppreſſed with flatulence, as appears their frequent 
eruttations. But I have never ſeen theſe relieved by the uſe 
of and water, as a liquor uſed for the Ar 
nd indeed 1 believe they Ae ofien a conv ooh 
ſtomach and oeſophagus, gage Beard Jr Gym 
being encouraged on the idea of diſc what is noxious, 
becomes habitual. I have often ſeen this almoſt inſtantane- 
ply yodrd by actions ofthe mind, co ler Ty 

| cord 


It is extraordinary that the proceſs of digeſtion ſhould have the 
effect of changing the air taken into the bowels or diſcharged from the 


food, into inflammable air, which is the caſe with the air coptained in 
thg inteſtines of animals. 
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cordials, without any diſcharge of wind; the former of which 
could have no no & in generating air, or the latter in ab- 
it. 
From the above account it ſeems probable, that the taking 
irituous liquors in this way is not likely to the 
122 intended by it, and it is certainly olten at leaſt 
le to the bad effefis in a great meaſure of habitual rain: 
drinking, This*cullom is well known tobe | 


of 


that e remarked.. 
the 22 itſelf and the from the 
the i It alſo renders the fibres of the 


* Theſe effects of the dara ſpirituous liquors are aelivered 


Sr and are far —_ 


If it ſhould be objected that all the fo bad conf 
have been pode bythe ſe of Rete —7 Kuan 
of 4, i. that an excels in the latter is ſeldom. 
fo kabieusl, or fo equently repe as the former from its 
conſtant uſe is likely + to be. t the conſtitutions of thoſe 
— in the uſe of wine or malt liquors, are in general 
robuſt than thoſe who uſe brandy or rum and water. 
That the uſe of ſpirits, even diluted to a proportionable ſtrength, 
Pot ah ny na MAG. on | equally innocent with wine 
or malt liquors, but more inflammatory, and in every reſpett 
more apt to occaſion . 


liver particularly. 
Laltly, That the uſe of ſp: 'rits in this way is more 


as being more deluſive and apt to be indulged in, as being of- 
ten adviſed by the faculty, — the conſequences of an exceſs 


are not fo immediately aſcribed to their true cauſe, as in the 
other inſtance, and of courſe not ſo kikely to be gearded againft, 


wad 


„ Vide Haller Phyſiol. Lib. XIX. g iii. + Haller, 


% 
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to the laſt mentioned plea in behalf of this kind of liquor, 
it is taken without any inconvenience by the natives of 
Weſt-India iſlands as their uſual drink, I would obſerve, 
that though the fact be as repreſented, yet that the circum- 
ſtances are by no means ſimilar. The inhabitants of the Weſt- 
India iſlands uſe this liquor in a great meaſure from neceſſity ; 
drink not being procurable ; and ſcarce any wine, 

_———_ being kept to a proper age with- 

our 


out tur 
Nat, they are very cautious in to the quality of 


uor to pals off by the proper ſecretions. 

1 83 Ry os compiled is alſo adapted to theſe cli- 
mates on another account, as being a thin liquor, and free of 
all viſcidity or tenacity, and conſequently better ſuited to ro 
off by the thinner ſecretions, as urine and perſpiration, (the 
latter of which is very copious, and neceflary to be conſtantly 
kept up) than malt liquor, or the more viſcid wines, even 
though they could be had in perfection. 

| e vegetable diet alſo upon which the inhabitants of theſe 
iſlands, from the heat of the climate, in 5 meaſure live, is 
alſo a conſiderable preventative of the ill effects of ſpirituous 


produce are generally of the 
bilious or liver kind, or © ut OR appear in Gar form; and 
for the cure of theſe, the juices of freſh vegetables are eſpeci- 
ally adapted, which —— revent many of the ill conſe- 
uences which would otherwiſe probably accrue from the con- 
| t uſe of this liquor. But the perſons in to whom 
the taking of ſpirits with water is adviſed, are in general pro- 
bibited from touching any vegetable food : a ci in 
ſuch caſes, doubly injurious, and I make no doubt that this 
reſtraint oſtẽn greatly enhances the ill effects of the uſe of the 
ſpirits; and I \ rh have almoſt always obſerved, that thoſe 
who live in this way, ſoon acquire a yellow bilious complexion, 
which is often attributed to the complaint, but I not 1s 
much more frequently owing to the manner of lite. 

Such are ſeveral of the mconveniencies which x auch 
occur from the abuſe of this article of diet, to which cata- 
"17 GL. Z | , 
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logue, many more, might be added, yet the above are, 
I truſt, ſufficient to put us on our againſt its Leing 
raſhly adopted. n that the practice will daily de- 
—. 4 and with its inution, I doubt not the health of the 
people will improve. ho Pr Sx "rag 


.. _ 


ARr. IX. HOUSEKEEPER's DIRECTORY. 
[Continued from Page 136. 
O NB RE . 
How to chuſe good malt. | | 
MAE is choſen by its ſweet ſmell, mellow taſte, fulneſs 
of flour, round body, and thin ſkin. There are two 
forts in general uſe, the pale and the brown; the former is 
moſt uſed in gentlemen's houſes, and private families; the lat- 
ter is ſuppoſed to go further, and makes the liquor higher co- 
loured. Some again mix one-third brown with two-thirds 
pale ; but this depends _ the biking of the drinkers. The 
ſweeteſt malt is that which is dried with coke or cinders. - 

In 3 it, ſee that the mill be clean from duſt; cob - 
3 I ſet To as to cruſh every grain, without grinding 
it to powder ; for you had better have fome ſmall grains fli 
through untouched, than have the whole ground too 
which will cauſe it to cake together, ſo that you cannot get 
the goodneſs out. | | 
/ Hops. 

' Hops are choſen by. their light-green colour, fragrant ſcent, 
and clammineſs, when rubbed between the fingers. 

Rl Of Water for Brewing. 
Water out of rivers or rivulets is beſt, except polluted by 
melted ſnow, and other foreign accidents, as floods, from 
clayey and ploughed lands. Snow water will want more malt 
if uſed for brewing. If river water is not to be had, clean 
pond water, which is fed by a good ſpring, is to be uſed. 
rd water, drawn from a well is not fo .! unleſs expoſed 
to the ſun and air fir two or three days. Rain water is ee 
tt 


if freſh ; in ſhort, any water which will lather well wi 
oap 1s good. | OR 
: Of the Brewing Viſfels. 5 
To a copper that holds 36 gallons, the maſh- tub ought to be 
at leaſt big enough to contain ſix buſhels of malt, and the cop- 
per of liquor, and room for malhing or ſtirring it. The un- 
der- 
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nveniency of the room, than 
if one/yeſſel be not ſufficient to hold your liquor, you may 
take a ſecond. 
Of cleaning and ſweetening Caſks and Brewing V:ſſels. 
Ik a caſk, after the beer Reis HA CD 
you want to uſe 


it 
up, and ſhake it about ys ſome time, and afterwards water, bung it 
well; or, for want of lime, take a linen and dip it in 
melted brimſtone, and faſten one end to the bung, and light 
the other, and let it hang in che caſk : you muſt give it a little 
arr, or elſe it will not burn; but keep in as much of the ſulphur 
as you can; ſcald it afterwards, you will find no ill 
ou fill — dig places in earth, 
1 1 rdepub, fea their bung-holes down- 
_— . er we u may venture to 
fill them. = 3 8 
' Another way to proceed, brewing veſlels are tinged 
with any ill rays probed, if your dre 3 and water, and, 
with an old broom, ſcrub the veſſel whilſt the water is bifling 
with the lime; and afterwards, take all this lime and water 
away, put freſh water into the veſſel, throw ſome bay or 
common ſalt „ ater th or two; and 
when you come to brew, ſcald your veſſels, throw into them 
2 — bran, and this will x _ finiſh = 
but them leaking. But fince there 1s 
— A ing „ Nel 
ed, t to make all thorough clean brewing, 
— you ought to fill your a ag. fair water, and let 
it off again in two or three days. 


Of Maſhing and Taking your Liquors. 
Suppoſe you take fix buſhels of malt, and two ds of 
hop, and would make of it one barrel of trong, two bay. 
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rels of fmall beer. Heat firſt copper of liquor for maſh- 
| nnd firev x dvible haniifal of ian or alt: by HAS yu 
will ſee when it begins to boil: for it will break and curl, and 
then it is fit to be let off into the maſh tun, where it muſt re- 
n our face in it, 
ei malt, then you begin to maſh, 
flirring it all the while you are putting in the but keep 
out about half a buſhel dry, which you are to ſirew over the 
reſt, when you have done flirring it, which will be as ſoon as 


you have well mixed it with the Iquor, and prevented it from 
clodding. After the dry malt is laid on, cover your maſh-tun 
with the malt ſacks or cloths, to prevent loſing any ſpirit of 
the malt, and let it remain fo for two hours; mean while have 
another copper of liquor hot, and at two hours end begin to 


ſirſt cop- 


ſecond copper, 
ing it time to ſoak through, and 
in boil; 


enough, n the tap, and 


manner, and coyer it cloſe ſor 
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* — a 2 for the ſecond wort to. 
come into the coolers, and then becoming empty, 
may heat as much liquor as will ſerve to lade over the 
malt, 'or by this time rather grains, to make up your third and 
laſt boiling of wort, which muſt be boiled with the ſame bo 
over again, and then your coolers are diſcharged of the ſe- 
—— to make room for _— and when ny are 
| coolneſs, t X er belore you 
fet them 5 Wording, xr Pye Act a mind 34 and va 
them ſeparutely, and make liquors of different degrees of 


Of working the Liquor. 
In this, regard muſt be had to the weather; liquor n 
gr warm in working; therefore, in mild weather, it ſhould 
2 cold before the yeaſt is put to it; but, in cold weather, it 
ſhould be a little warm. To do this, let a little yeaſt be put 
into a hand-bowl, with a little warm wort, and then put the 
bowl, with the yeaſt and wort, into the liquor in the working 
tun, and in a little time it will lay hold of the wort, and ſet 
the whole fermenting. When it has worked ſufficiently in the 
tun, and ſeems quiet, let the yeaſt be taken off, and the liquor 
barreled up, where another fermentation will be produced, and 
till this is Fabfded, the bung-bole thould remain open. 
To finiſi this article, we ſhall, in our next, gie ſome direc- 
tons for the time of brewing, cellaring, Sc. 


Art. X. On the Norfolk Pradice of Setting Wheat. 


Mr. SYLVAN, | 

"THE advan ariſing from the ice, of late. 

fo — a in Norfolk es wheat, —_— 
with the uſual mode. of doing it, has been ſo fully treated on 
in divers letters communicated through the channel gf the 
Farmer's Magazine, that I think little more need be ſaid to 
convince the public of its utility. But there is one objection 
which has frequently been made, and which muſt, in. the na- 
ture of things, operate Rrongy againſt the general pratlice— 


40 wit, the great difficulty of getting a ſufficient number of 
in corn countries. = 
This objection has been urged, with an air of exultation, by 


thoſe who are ſo wedded to ancient modes of practice, that 
they can ſcarcely be driven into any new improvement, how. 
ever 


— — — 
a. — 
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ever advantageous to themſelves. By ſuch it has been much 
magnified ; yet it muſt be owned to have conſiderable weight. - 
But a diſcovery has been made, which, in a great degree, ſets. 
afide its force. . 3 | T5 
- A very ingenious on at At „in the county o 
Norfolk, fone years ſince, conſtructed a: drill plough, ne 
chine for ſetting wheat, which, with ſeveral. late -improve- 
ments, is now rendered very complete, and ſimple, and worked 
in the moſt ealy manner. For this valuable machine, the in- 
ventor received : conſiderable bounties from the London and 
Norfolk ſocieties, and has made many of them for the Norfolk 
and Suffolk farmers, who uſe them with the greateſt ſucceſs. 
When the land is prepared in the ſame manner as for ſowi 


broadcaſt, this machine 1s drawn by a man over the land, 


hs a ſmall furrow, into which the ſeed dr as it gc 
—— regularity, and will ſet one acre in tg * 5 
other additional trouble, than covering the grain by a buſhed 
being drawn over it. | "= 5 
By this means one man will perform the work of ten 2 
ſons ſetting it by hand, and with greater regularity in the ſame 
time, conſequently three-fourths of the expence is ſaved; and 
three pecks of wheat thus ſet, on an acre, will produce a larger, 
beiter, and cleauer crop, than nine or ten pecks ſown broad- 


caſt. What a prodegrous ſaving in the ſeed! 183 
0 
the ſo- 


rally adopted, it would be an object of immenſe 
One of theſe machines has lately been procured by 
ciety for the ericourageraent of agriculture, arts, &c. &c. at 
Bath, who appointed a large committee to inſpett and make a 
trial of it with both wheat and barley, in a plowed field, above 
a month ſince. A trial was accordingly made, at which 
ntlemen attended; and the following report was drawn up 
in writing by the ſaid committee, to be made to the next ge- 


neral meeting of the ſociety. | 


« The Norfolk Machine for ſetting wheat, having been 
* worked in a ploughed field, with both wheat and barley, 
in the preſence of us, and many other gentlemen, it 
„ appears to us, that it will anſwer the purpoſe well for 
both theſe ſpecies of grain—wheat eſpecially, ploughing 
* a furrow ſufficiently . for the reception of the grain, 
and dropping it with great regularity. We therefore 
recommend this machine as a very valuable improve- 
* ment, and well calculated to obviate, in a great meaſure, 
the oo 22 hat has been, or * urged 

* aga) e ſetting of Wheat to wit, the ſcarcity ol 
** e 1 
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« hands; as, by the uſe of k, ans mae oy parton the 
« work of $ lac in the ſame time, and with grea- 
« ter regularity ; and we are convinced, that, on all 
« lands except ſtiff clays, and very ſtoney ſoils, it will 
« anſwer every purpoſe intended, in a more 3 
* and fſefual manner, than any other ſingle dri plough 
« yet invented. G W FAIR Ax, Chairman. 


My motive for ſending this account to the Farmer's Maga- 
zine is, to extend the knowledge of ſo uſeful an implement 
in agriculture, and to convince the public of its anſwering 
every wiſhed-for end, by the teſtimonial of ſo ref le a 
committee given from a trial made even under ſome unfa- 
vourable circumſtances in the culture of the land. 


E. Rack, Secretary to the Bath Society. 


ArT. XI. Extrafts abridged from the Militia AQ. 


LL men between the ages of cighteen and forty-five, refiding within each 

pariſh (except ſuch as are exempted by the act) are liable to be choſen for 

uch pariſh, by lot, and, if choſen, muſt either ſerve by themſelves, or provide 

ſubſtitutes, within ſeven days, or pay 10l. and every time freth men are wanted, 
there is to be a new ballot. 

Every man choſen by lot, and ſerving himſelf, or his ſubſſitute, is intitled to 
ſuch ſum of money, (not exceeding 51.) as the depury-licutenants ſhall adjudge 
to be one half of the current price then paid for a volunteer, which ſum the 
churchwardens or overſeers are to pay out of a rate to be made for that purpoſe, 
fimilar to that made for the relief of the poor. 

But if any pariſh ſhall think proper, to aveid the inconveniencies attending a 
ballot, the act authorizes the churchwardens and overſeers, with the conſent of 
the inhabitants taken at a veſiry, to provide volunteers to be approved by the 
deputy-licutenants, at their thir ſub-divifon meeting for choofing by ballot ; 
and for ſuch volunteer, may reimburſe themſelves out of the rate herein before 
mentioned; and volunteers will not be intitled to the ſums of money before 
mentioned to be paid to thoſe choſen by lot, and who ſerve by themſelves or ſub- 
ſtitutes; and thoſe pariſhes who ſball provide their quota of men by voluntecrs 
will not be ſubjected to a ballot. 

The following perſons are exempted from ſerving in the Militia—A clergy- 
man; a conſtable, or other ſack peace-officer ; an articled clerk, apprentice, 2. 
man or ſeafaring man; a poor man who has three children born in wedlock.— 
A. man having three legitimate children, and is, through his necefiity, excuſed 
from paying pariſh rates, comes under the defcription of a poor man. 

The act further enacts, that whereas the families of ſubſtitures, hired men, or 
volunteers ſerving in the militia, when embodicd, and called into actual ſervice, 
and ordered to march, may become chargeable to the pariſh to which they belong: 
Be it therefore enacted, that one-half of the allowance made to ſuch families, 
ſhall be reimburſed to the overſeer or overſcers of the pariſh, tything, or town- 
ſhip, where the family of any ſuch ſubſtitute, hired man, or volunteer, ſhall 
dwell, by the treaſurer of the county, riding, or place in which ſuch ſubſtitute, 
hired man, or volunteer ſhall ſerve: And the account of the ſaid overſeer or 
overſeers, verified on oath, before one juſtice of the peace, within the county, 
riding, or place, in which che family of ſuch ſubſtitute ſha!l dwell ; and coun- 
terſigned by a juſtice of the peace for the county, riding, or place, in the militia, 
for which ſuch ſubſticure ſha!? ſerve ; ſhall be a ſufficient voucher to the ſaid trea- 
ſurer for the payment of ſuch ſum. 

1 | 6 POETRY, 
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The INNOCENT YEOMAN; 
"Or, The Mac of INDUSTRY. 


An 'H1sroxcat Anzcpots, addrefſed to the Admirers of 
AGRICULTURE. 
- Agricolas. | Vine, 
ob, whoſe whole heart is on the country 
| Charm'd with the pleaſures of a ſweet 7 i 3 
If faireſt fruit of your on growth you prize, 
The golden ſtore muſt by your labour riſe. 
In this great work your watmeſt efforts uſe ; 
No toil, no dreſſing, to your trees refſuſe 
For trees from fav ring ſtars, or genial ſoil, 
Are leſs aſliſted than from conſtant toil. 
The ſtubborn me with pains unweary'd 
The ftubborn glebe to mildneſs will improve ! 
All Nature's wants let Induſtry ſupply ; 5 


So ſhall your orchards rains and ſtorms defy, 

Or leſs propitious ſuns, or a malignant ſky. 
For proof, my Muſe, alledge an ancient caſe, 

Of that good Yeoman of the Markic race, 

Who, while he turn'd his ſoil with ceaſeleſs care, 

Stood an exception to a barren year. 

His trees alone did ſo their burthen yield, 

And golden Ceres only bleſs'd his eld. 

His ſtrange increaſe the nei alarms, 

And Envy blackens him with magic charms: 

How by bad arts the ſecret pow'rs he knew ] 


Of herbs, that on his native mountains grew, 


The charge was mov'd in Court, —the Judges fate, 
And heard the pris'ner in arreſt of fate; 
He reaching from the bar the ſhining blade 
Of his old pruning knife, his hook and ſpade, 
Worn bright with uſe ;—* Behold my magic ſpells, 
By theſe 1 force my fruits, by theſe my crop excells.” 


His ſun-burnt arms he ſtretch'd out to the crowd, 
And his rude ſpouſe, and homely daughter ſhow'd, 
Each an accomplice in the guiltleſs feat, LP 
Harden'd with labour, and embrown'd with ſweat ; 

The honeſt countryman obtain'd his cauſe, 
And Induſtry was crown'd with juſt applauſe. . 
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A DisseRTATION on #he Progreſs and preſent State of 
AGRICULTURE. |[ Continued.] 


| | American Huſbandry. 
GUIANA "IBBEES, termed by the Spaniards bejacos, 


continued. Ny are a ſpecies of ligneous cordage, of great 
| length, and different magnitudes, being from 
half an inch diameter to eighteen inches in circumference. 
They are very numerous in the elevated and interior parts of 
the country, where they are ſeen mounting to the tops of the 
* wa trees, deſtitute both of leaves and branches; from thence _ 
cending to the earth, they again take root, and remount to 
the next tree; thus communicating from tree to tree to a great 
diſtance, in oblique, horizontal, and perpendicular directions. 
like the rigging of a ſhip, and ſametimes entwining themſelves 
with each other, and then ſurrounding the trunks of the con- 
tiguous trees, in ſpiral aſcending circles, kill them by mere 
compreſſion; whilſt ſome inſert their tendrils into the bark of 
other trees and deſtroy them, by robbing them of. their nou- 
riſhment. The larger kind of theſe nibbees are frequently uſed 
for mooring veſſels of burthen to the ſhore: whilſt the ſmaller 


are ſplit into ſmall ligaments by the Indians, and applied to 
the thatch of 


many uſeful ſes, particularly that of tyi 
— houſes. Theſe 1 4 of various kinds 
and properties; thoſe wich are round are generally harm- 
leſs, — thoſe which are either n 4 Bre led 1 
longitudinal grooves, are poiſons of the moſt deleterious Kind. 
Vol. lil. . E To 


* 


F thera, which is the principal ingredi 


Tack black wel. 


4 
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To this rüle however there are ſome 


. but the 
ent in the 
tion of the Indian arrow poiſon, 3 that nam 
the flat ſpecies, mag = to eB tree them is ſo 
that the Idizhs Gre 10 even to cut them. 


— 
* 
I 


There are ſeveral other trees in this country he \iela © 
the moſt deadly poiſon, [Oy 0 the hearree, and the ca- 


ev 


runna. The former de able near it, and the 
ſmoke of the wood when is is Tata to all anichals that 
receive it into the lungs: the latter is uſed by the Indians to 
rev any affront they may have received. For this purpoſe 
theſe ſavages will carry it concealed, till they find an o — * 
nity to put it into the drink of the deſtined viftin, w o thus 
ſwallows a flow, but certain death. "The manchineel is like- 
wiſe found here. This tree is of a large ſize, almoſt equalling 


the oak, and the wood is much eſteemed for cabinets, 
book-caſes, &c. but as the trees abound-with amilky cauſtic 
before they are felled, they ma make a fire round trunk 


to burn out the juice, otherwiſe who fell them would be 
in r loſing their if any of the juice ſhould fly into 

eyes. The fruit is ike the Golden Pipputf, which has 
9 cmpied the unwary to eat of 7 to their coſt, 
for they 1 inflame the mouth and throat to a violent degree, ſo 


as to be dangerous, if remedies are not ſpeedily applied. The 


rain or dew which falls from the leaves, will raiſe bliſters on 


thoſe who fit or he under the tree. 

The fame foreſts however which produce trees ſo injurious 
98 at the ſame time yield others, which afford the fineſt 
uns and the moſt balfams. 

The lin vegetable een 


deſcription here, is the trookes. Theſe are perhaps the 
+ 6s that have yet been diſcovered in any of the 
.worl 


ch leaf is fupporied by a ſingle tem, 
"Teaf, ranh his the the Whble Tengrh. Theſe ſtems are hard 


from the rot, and becomes the middle rib of the 


io the end. Bath leaf is from 

and from two to three ſeet in 

hoop "Teaves” in à cluſter, 

om a number of ſmmall fibrous roots; and m the cemre of 

e leaves, riſe A | ſhort Rem, upp ga cluſter of yetiownth 
ced a 


- From Which are 
r nuts, cor . a rough brown exkernat tegument, 
hard kernel, to which Mere is * 


ich ariſes 
"and Kron three inches i in circumſference near the 
* and hom lene tap 

\ 'to thirty 8 
15 adth. Ten Ae e 


number 'of large 
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by a ſmall circular hole. When the kernel is extracted 
without breaking the ſhell, it reſembles a ſmall hand grenade, 
for which it might be a tolerable ſuccedaneum, on account of 
the weight, thickneſs, and hardneſs of the ſhell. The leaves 
are a very valuable production, ſerving, with little trouble, to 
cover the roofs of hoyſes, in a very adyantageous manner, as 
they will effeftually exclude the moſt violent rains, and laſt 


5 are alſo mines of gold and filver, but they are to- 


m red and white agates are found in the mountains, 


but the natives, from a principle of ſuperſtition, never touch 
i) 


TARA FigMA. The Jaſt province on the continent of 
America which we ſhall conſider, is Terra Firma, a country 
above 1400 miles long, and above 700 broad, ſituated between 
the equator and 12 north latitude, and between 6a 
and 82 of we longitude. It is bounded on the 
north by a of the Atlantic ocean, called the North Sea; 
on the by Peru and the coun of the Amazons; on 
the eaſt by Guiana; and on the weſt by Old Mexico and the 
Pacific ocean. | | 


It is divided into * N ä FAS 
IG erra Firma Proper, OT Darien, 
| St. Martha, 
The north. diviſion | Rio de la Hache, 
contains 1 


. 
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in 1518 a colony ſetiled there, and from that tune the number 
of Spaniards have conſtantly increaſed, and the Indians have 
retired. 

The natives are a fierce warlike people, who bear an utter 
deteſtation to the Spaniards, have never been conquered, and 
in all probability never will, as they have almoſt impregnable 
ſaſtneſſes to retire to in the mountains. Theſe Indians are of 
a copper colour: but there is a ſpecies of them quite White 
without the leaſt redneſs. 

The air of Terra Firma is in many places unwholſome, and 
the climate very hot. 

The ſoil is very different, the coaſts being ſandy and barren, 
while the inland parts are rich and fertile. 

There is a vaſt deal of high 'and mountainous country in 
Terra Firma, particularly in the province of St. Martha, which 
is ſuppoſed to be the higheſt in the world, being, according 
to ſome navigators, viſible at ſea for near two hundred miles 
diſtance. From theſe run'a chain of hills all through South 
America, called the Cordilleros des Andes. The provinces of 
Venezuela, and Popayan, are likewiſe full of mountains, in 
ſome of which are volcanoes. 

There are gold, filver, copper, and iron mines, though the 
former are nearly exhauſted : The inhabitants find emeralds, 
ſapphires, and other precious ſtones. 

The principal rivers are the Darien, Chagre, Santa Maria, 
Conception, Rio Grande, or Magdalena, 7 Our and O- 
roonoko. £0 

The river Oroonoko, which, as is commonly believed, a- 
riſes from the Cordilleras, after being increaſed in a courſe of 
575 leagues by the influx of a great number of rivers of differ- 
ent magnitude, empties itſelf into the ocean by more than 
fifty channels. Its unpetnoſity is ſo great, that it ſtems the 
moſt powerful tides, and preſerves the freſhneſs of its waters 
to the diſtance of twelve leagues from that vaſt and deep chan- 
nel within which it was — But this rapidity is not al- 
ways equal, and owes its variation to a circumſtance, perhaps, 
entirely peculiar. The Oroonoko, in the month of April, be- 
gins to ſwell, and continues to riſe during five months; the 

xth it remains at its utmoſt height; in October it begins to 

ſubſide, and falls gradually till the month of March, during 
which it continues in a fixed ſtate of its greateſt diminution. 
Theſe alternate changes are regular even to certainty. 

This phœnomenon, the cauſe of which is not known, ſeems 


to depend much more on the ſea than on the land. In the 


fix 
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{ix months that the river is riſing, the hemiſphere of the new 
world preſents nothing but ſeas, at leaſt but little land to the 

ndicular action of the rays of the ſun. In the {ix months 
of its fall, America exhibits nothing but dry land to the planet 
by which it is illuminated. The fea at this time, is leſs ſub- 
je to the influence of the ſun, or at leaſt, its current towards 
the eaſtern ſhore is more balanced, more broken by the land, 
and muſt therefore leave a freer courſe to the rivers, whach, 
not being then ſo ſtrongly confined by the ſea, cannot be 
ſwelled but by rains, or by the 8 of the ſnows from 
the Cordilleras. Perhaps indeed, the riſing of the waters of 
the Oroonoko may depend entirely on the rainy ſeaſon. But 
to be- thoroughly acquainted with the cauſes of fo ſingular a 
phenomenon, it would be neceſſary to confider, how tar the 
. courſe of this river may be affected by that of the Amazons, 
and to know the track and direttion both of one and the other. 
From the difference of their ſituation, their ſource, and their 
opening into the ſea, it is not improbable, that the cauſe 
of ſo remarkable a difference in the periods of the flux and 
reflux might be diſcovered. All things are connected in this 
worldly ſyſtem. The courſes of rivers depend either on the 
— or annual revolutions of the earth. Whenever an 
enlightened people ſhall acquire a know of the banks of 
the Oroonoko, they will diſcover, or, at leaſt, they will at- 
tempt to diſcover, the cauſes of theſe phœnomena. But their 
endeavours will be attended with difficulties. 

The river is not ſo navigable as it might be preſumed from 
its magnitude; its bed is in many places filled up with rocks, 
which oblige the navigator at times to carry both his boats 
and the merchandiſe they are laden with. | 

The people who border on this river, but little diſtant from 
the, burning line, inhabiting a country, perhaps, too fruitful 
to have been cultivated, know neither the trouble of clothes, 
the reſtraints of police, nor the burthen of government. Free 
under the yoke of poverty, they live chiefly by hunting and 
fiſhing, and on wild fruits. But little of their time or labor 
can be ſpent in agriculture, where they have nothing but a ſtick 
to plough with, and hatchets made of ſtone to cut down trees, 
which, being burned - or rotted, leave the foil in a proper 
ſtate for bearing. FAY: | 

The-ſtate of ſervitude in which the women are kept in the 
new world, is undoubtedly the principal cauſe of the want of 
population in this part of the globe. This tyranny, which is 
univerſal, is more prevalent on the banks of the G 
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than in any other place. There are, therefore, few inhabi- 
tants 1n thee countries, though greatly favored by nature. Mo- 
thers have contratted the cuſtom of deſtroying the daughters 
they bring forth, by cutting the navel-{tring ſo cloſe to the 
body, that the chi die of an hamorrhage. Chriſtianity 
itſelf has not even been able to put a ſtop to this abominable 


practice. The Jefuit Gumilla confirms this fatt; who, being 
informed. that one of his converts had been guilty of ſuch a 
murder, went to her in order to reproach her of her crime in 
the ſt terms. The woman hſtened to the miſhonary 
without ſhewing the leaſt ſigns of emotion. When he had 
finiſhed his remonſtrance, ſhe anſwered him thus: 
„Would to God, O Father! would to God, that at the in- 
ſtant of my birth, my mother had ſhewed love and compaſſion 
for her child, to ſpare me all the evils I have endur 
and thoſe I ſhall ſtill \ſuffer to the end of my life! If m 
mother had deſtroyed me at my birth, I ſhould have been 
but I ſhould not have been ſenſible of my death; and ſhould 
have eſcaped the moſt miſerable of conditions. How many 
afſlictions have I experienced! and who knows what I have 
ſtill to endure ! | 3 
KRepreſent to yourſelf, O Father, the troubles that are re- 
ſerved for an Indian woman among theſe Indians. They ac- 
company us into the fields with their bow and arrows; while 
we go there laden with an infant which we carry at our breaſt, 
L's to kill birds, or to catch fiſh; while we are em- 
Y 


' 


they 

in digging the and, after having gone through 
Fn We hows of ile © re, are obliged to —＋ oſs of | 
the harveſt, they return in the evening without any bur- 
den, and we bring them roots for their food, and maize for 
their drink. As ſoon as they come home, they go and amuſe. 
themſelves with their friends, while we are fetching wood and 
water to prepare their ſupper. When they have eaten, they 
fall aſleep; and we paſs almoſt the whole night in grinding the 
maize and in ng the chica for them. And what reward 
have we for theſe labours? They drink; and when they are 
* by the hair, and trample us un- 


O Father, would to Cod my mother had deſtroyed me at 
the inſtant of my birth! Thou knoweſt thyſelt that our com- 
plaints are juſt. Thou haſt daily inſtances before thine eyes 
of the of what I ſay. But the ſt misfortune we 
labour under it is impoſſible thou know. It is a melan- 
choly cirumſtance for a poor Indian woman en 
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band as a ſlave in the fields, wearied out with fatigue, and at 
home deprived of r : but it is a dreadful thing, when 
twenty years are elapſed, to ſee him take another woman, 
whoſe judgement is not formed. He attaches himſelf to her; ſhe 
beats us and our children; ſhe commands us, and treats us as 
ſervants; and if the leaſt murmur eſcape us,. a flick is raifed. 
—Oh! Father, how is it poſſible that we ſhould bear this 
condition! What can an Indian woman do better than to pre- 
vent her child from living in a ſtate of ſlavery, infinitely worſe 
than death 

Would to God, O Father, I repeat it, that my mother 
had conceived affetiion for me to bury me when I 
was born! my heart would not have been thus afflifted ; nor 


but particularly that of the red, is highly valued 
Indians, and in many places alſo by the Europeans 
ves. 


0 great © 
18 
- Yo, 


variety of birds are found in Terra Firma, | 

228 beautiſul and brilliant, eſpecially 
beauty and luſtre of which are ablolutely 

imi But the moſt remarkable 


. among the 

— — 2 eg gallinazo. The toucan, or 
„ Is the ſize of a common pigeon, but its | 

much r; its tail is ſhort, and its eee 


ſpotted with blue, purple, yellow, and other colors. Its head 
is out of all proportion to its body, but otherwiſe it would not 
be able 
at leaſt 


ſapport its bill, which, from the root to the point is 
or eight inches, and the upper mandible has at its 
of-at leaſt an inch and a half, of a triangular fi- 
apex is at the top of the bill. The two lateral ſu- 
form a kind of elevation on the r part, and the 
third receives the lower mandible, which cloſes with the up- 
| the whole length, ſo that the two parts are e- 
bs! | agen equal, and from their root narrows in- 
ſenhbly till near the top, where it ſuddenly becomes incur- 
vated, and terminates in: 5 ogg ſharp point. This bill 
is variegated with all thoſe bright colors, which adorn the 
plumage 


— 
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plumage of other birds. It has obtained the appellation of 
preacher, from its cuſtom of perching on the top of a tree, 
and making a noiſe 1 ill- articulated ſounds. | 
{ The gallinazo is about the ſize of a pea-hen, but the neck 
and head ſomewhat larger. From the crop to the baſe of the 
bill, inſtead of ſeathers, it has a wrinkled, glandulous, and 
rough ſkin, covered with ſmall warts and tubercles. Its bill 
is well proportioned, ſtrong, and a little crooked, and its fea- 
thers black. Theſe birds are ſo exceedingly numerous and tame, 
that the ridges of the houſes in Carthagena are ſometimes co- 
vered with them, and they are of, the utmoſt. ſervice to the in- 
habitants in cleanſing their ſtree!s from all Kinds of filth, ordure, 
and dead carcaſes. They alſo deſtroy the alligators eggs when- 
ever they can find them. Ro 
The rivers, ſeas, and lakes abound with fiſh, and alſo with 
alligators and pearl-oyſters, the latter of which are found in 
great 1 eſpecially in the bay of Panama towards the 
outh ea. $5 4 p _ * N | — : 
The vegetable productions are maize, camotes, fugar-canes, 


| melons, pine. apples, guvyaba; three kinds of the platanos, viz. 


— 


neel, balſams, &c. 


the bananas, the dominicos, and the guineos; oranges, lemons, 
medlars, mamies, cocoas, and ſapotes. The trees moſt re- 
markable for their ſize, are the caobe, cedar, mania, manchi- 
Panama is the capital of Terra Firma. Here are all the 
treaſures of gold and ſilver, with other rich merchandiſe from 
all parts of Peru and Chili, brought and lodged in ſtore- 
houſes, till they can be tranſported into Europe: and hither the 
cargoes of the galleons are b from Porto-Bello to be ex- 
ed to the ſeveral cities to which they are conſigned, Old 
nama ſtood four miles ſrom the preſent city, but being acci- 
dentally burnt, it was removed to the preſent ſpot, and the 
houſes were built of ſtone, which before that time were built 
of wood. | 4 | 
Porto-Bello is ſituated cloſe to the ſea, on the declivity of a 
mountain, which ſurrounds the whole harbour. This harbour 
is ſo large, deep, and ſafe, that Columbus, who firſt diſcovered 
it, gave it the appellation of Porto-Bello, or the Fine Har. 
bour, which it ſtill bears. 1 1 
Carthagena is ſituated on a ſandy ifland. The harbour lies 


| between the iſland and the main. When the galleons arrive 


in the bay, the public ſales, though inferior to Porto- bello, are 
here very conſiderable. 1 1 
I be continued. 


Air Aar. 
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ArT. II. On Change of Seed, and Crops, _— Re . 
1. 475 and Tillage. 


Mr. SYLVAN, 


HAVE late made x tour through ſeveral counties and 1 
hear your Magazine univerſally well ſpoken of. . wiſh _—_ 
become an occaſional correſ pondent, and ſend 

ing remarks, ior lſtinon, you think they nfirve 
Newbury, Berks. 2 


THE great objects of improvement in agriculture neceſſa- 
rily ariſe from the peculiarity of the foil he rms, wich 
want improvement, whether we conſider it, 

Firſt, ' In a ſtate of uncultivated nature, i only 

with plants indigenous, and peculiar to dhe foil, d 


country; or, 
Secondly, In a ſtate of till = jured 11 5 bad huſban- 
bry, uniformly carried on by ache fowing, till 


ſcarce two grains are pr I * 
The proſpett of 1 * is boundleſs. L _ 
be written, and written well, on the ſubjeft, and yet volumes 
would ſtill be to make the matter any ways complete. 
Genius and a love of agriculture ſeldom accompany each other, 
and the moſt rational ſcience (if the expreſſion, may r 
in the world 8 for leſs ſubſtantial pleaſures, the ways 
of truth and nature, for more glaring, more polite accompli 
ments. , Whilſt our reſearches 1 into nature are confined to the 
cloſets of the philoſopher, or the laboratories of the chemiſt, 
farmers will reap bnt little 2 x71. | 
There are ſome neceſſary principles in far „ which every 
where hold good, muſt univerſally —˙ carry conyic- 
tion with them; „ Ly: ck. with, and are 


a5 e 7 not 3 nor univer- 
2 ale 81 "i manure, and 


O% Gs principles, the other parts of huſbandry in a 

great meaſure 
Whether theſe are all the diviſions, or whether the propri- 
3 I cannot tell, but this I am cer- 
rn pn ng, 
B b farmer 3 
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farmer's ſtricteſt care To 22 * on ow in a great de · 

the advan of his ſarm depend: From a proper ma- 
— of theſe the earth will ſeldom fail to Feel the la- 
bors of the induſtrious with plenty and profit ; but they will 
eſſentially vary, as the nature. of land may vary, or other 
circumſtances particularly indicate. 

On conſideration, it will be wrong in this place to * of 
theſe matters, before we have ſet down the Feerent oils on 
which each proceſs may neceſſarily happen to be wanting, or 

I mean to produce no chemical analyſis or pharmaceutical 
operation to prove my aſſertion. I am a farmer, and I ſhall 
write as a farmer, from the beſt of all guides, Experience. 


| The ſorts of land I ſhall particularly ſpeak of, are, 
_ Furſt, Deep mould. * 
Secondly, Chalky ſoil. 
Thirdly, Sandy land. 
*  Fourthly, Gravel. 
Fifthly, Clay. | 
Sixthly, Fenny or marſhy land. 


Deep mould or loam is, of all others, the beſt adapted for 
| tion, and in general produces the greateſt crops. In a 
farm of this kind, to conſider the nature of the crops, will in 
fact be ing where there is little room for improvement : 
Wheat, barley, and beans, being the general run of crops, 
with a mixture of artificial graſſes, as clover, &c. ſometimes 
peaſe, and rarely oats; ſeldom fallowing, and from a ſufficient 
allotment of meadqw land, enabled to keep a large ftock, that 
will ſupply a proper quantity of manure, as an aſſiſting nou- 
riſhment to future crops, _ | e 
| Good farmers will always procure their feed from a diſtant 
part, and, if poſhble, from a different ſoil ;— a chalk for the 
wheat, a cy for the beans, and a gravel for the barley, will in 
general be the propereſt for a change, except that I would 
particularly recommend them to obtain fome Taunton wheat, 
and ſow enough to raiſe ſeed from for the whole farm the ſuc- 
2 year, and this method may be conſtantly praftiſed, 
and wi r a kind of wheat 
generally approved O by the mealmen. Denn. 
1 this land are in general neither nor pro- 
;ngly 


Vetches, as a croſs-crop, will y pay exceed- 
ingly well, either of the ſummer or winter ſort, and be like- 
iſe a good preparative for wheat. 4.5 
0 Although | 
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Al this land will better bear cropping, than any other, 
yet will it be right ſometimes to let it have reſt. It is a general 
cuſtom to obtain reſt by a ſummer fallow.—lt does not ſtrike 
me obviouſly that a ſummer fallow is reſt, or that it is pro- 
per reſt. I would recommend the land, when injured by over 
cropping, to be laid down to graſs three or four years, and in 
that time let it have as much aſſiſtance as poffi bs fronk dans, 
1 Chalk, Kc. When the land is ploughed ap, the firſt year 
it might be planted with beans, either kid-wells, long-kids, or 
horſe-beans.—HI the land is clean, wheat may be 2 ſet, 
aſter the beats, but 1 would rather recommend a der- 
fallow for the wheat. 

With to manure, I would always dung for beans, and 

graſs; the beans paying well for vir, a difference 
of eight or ten buſhe acre. The fame adv will ac- 
crue from dreſſing y clover, whilſt the barley and wheat 
do not ſo immediately demand it, but receive the t of it, 
when more intimately. mixed with the ſoil, after the previous 


\ The tillage for this kind of lend may 7 may be thus calculated. — 
winter- „and three, or five 1 for 
— .— One ploughing for beans wy ſummer, and 
winter 1 — or three for wheat after 
— for a ſummer - fallow. And one only for - wheat 
aſter clover. 


Fallow, 
Wheat. 

Thus far with regard to the deep moulded land, and in this 
manner I intend to proceed through the other kinds, but as 
my letter has already run a conſiderable I muſt defer 
the reſt to another month. [To be continued. | 


«<< 


AR. III. On Setting Wheat. 
[In a Letter to the Secretary of the BaT# SOCIETY.] 


S I ever wiſhto ſee the increaſe of inſtitutions, which, 
while they promote the good of the community, reflect 
honor on the c which gives them birth, the account L 
faw in the Farmer's of your Eſtabliſhment gave me 
great pleaſure. This pleaſure was increaſed by th more par- 
2 ticular 
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ticular account of your Society's views, and it will give me 
Rill greater pleaſure to contribute all in my power for the fur- 
therance of ſo laudable a deſign, by ſending any information 
in m er, which may be worth your notice. 

: W; 3 75 of warn, Ars wa it is in 
inion one eſt improvements in huſbandry, hic 
bo been made wich the preſent century, and was it gene- 
rally adopted throughout the kingdom, would be attended with 
very great adv to the public. 

"The practice of etting wheat ſeems to have been ſuggeſted 
by planting grains in a garden from mere curioſity, by perſons 
who had no thought or opportunity of extending it to a lucra- 
tive purpoſe. . its being attempted on 
a larger ſcale, till a little farmer near Norwich about ten 
ſince it upon leſs than an acre ꝙ land. He was ſuc- 
ceeded for two or three years by a few who were ge- 
e e 
had 2 conſiderably or cy In their 
neighbours. is, together with the ſavi engaged 
more to follow their example; when fome ingenious perſons, 
obſerving the great advantages, recommended it particularly, 
and publiſhed its utility in a newſpaper. Theſe recommenda- 
tions had their effett. —The curioſity and enquiry of the Nor- 
folk farmers, icularly round Norwich, were excited, and 
they found ſuthcient reaſon to make general experiments. 

Among the reſt was the largeſt occupier of land in the coun- 
try, who ſet fiſty- ſeven acres in one year. His ſucceſs, from 
the viſible ſuperiority of his crop, both in quantity and quali- 

, was ſo great, that the following autumn he ſet three hun- 

acres, and has continued the prattice ever ſince. This 
noble experiment was the means of introducing the practice 
generally the intelligent farmers in a very large diſtritt 
of land, there being very few who now ſow any wheat, if 

32 ſet it. 

It has been generally obſerved, that, though the ſet crops 
look thin during the autumn and winter, the plants ſpread very 
much in the ipring, and the crops appear not leſs thick on 
the ground than when ſown. The ears are indiſputably lar- 
ger, without any dwarfiſh- or ſmall corn, the grain is of a 

—— and ſpecifically heavier per than when 
3 1 5 

| on is is particularly proſperous, 
are, either a clover ſtubble, ov ex-which wala wad ed 


* 
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were ſown the eceding the and on which cattle 
have been dn bens B S the ſurnmer. 

Theſe grounds, after the uſual manuring, x are only once 
turned over by the plough, in an extended flag or turf about 
ten inches broad; along which a man, who is called a dibbler. 
with two ſetting irons, ſomewhat bigger than ramrods, though 
much thicker towards the lower end, and pointed at the ex- 
tremity, ſteps backward along the turf, and makes the holes 
about four inches aſunder every way, and about an inch 2 
into theſe holes „ women, boys, Sy 25.9 
two grains in a hole, whi wh org —_— 

a gate with thorns ied through is drawn . one 
horſe over the r * "the ales oy this mode 
three pecks, of ſeed are © ſilicone for an acre, and being imme- 
diately | buried, it is equally removed from vermin aud the 
aryl of Iroſt, and the regularity of its coming up gives the 

2 of keeping it clear from weeds by hand- hoe · 

a þ © wind. hls practice is replete with the greateſt utilit 
1 it will leſſen the rates by employing 
and children. It ſaves to the farmer and the public ſix 
pecks of wheat in every acre, which, if nationally adopted, 
without conſidering the ſuperior produce, would afford bread 
for half a million of people. 
* x of * is ad hog to about fix or ſeven 
per acre.— A very com ill plough has late 

been introduced amo 0 ee Ho” Lace 
well, by which the di hands is conſiderably 
obviated, bi On RY 
The maker is James Blancher, of Attlebury, and I recommend 
the inſtrument to your attention.“ 


I ſhall at all times be ready to give you any information in 


my n and am, 
Your aſſured Friend, 
— Norfolk. * * 


o 
| ART. 
3 We would recommend the manure to be laid on the graſs, as ſoon 
as can be after the ſummer corn is removed from the land, inſtead of 
dunging for the wheat, and we ſpeak from experience. We think the 
clover as well mowed as fed, unleſs required for paſture, having always 
obſerved good crops of both hay and corn. We do not inſert this note 
— rather — — of ſetting wheat. But wo 
wiſh to. remind our friends, that a crop of clover, ſown after turnips, 
apd dunged as we inculcate, is in general nearly equal to acrop of corn. 
* Soc the Report of the BaTa SocitTY, page 182. 
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Anr. IV. On the Properties of Land from the externdl 
Appearance. | ; 
Mr. SYLVAN, 


IF you think the following rules for diſcovering the qualities 

of land deſerve a place in your Magazine, be pleaſed to in- 

ſert them. 

— WHEN land produces wild thyme, it is for 

ſeeding cattle. Chamomile HR foil dogg. rarer 

quently fit for the production of wheat. Burnet proves pro- 

per for paſture. Mallows denote it ſuited to the of” 

a' kitchen-garden. Betony and ſtrawberries dirett to wood. { 
When ground produces nothing but furze, broom, holly, 

&c. it ſhould be ſet out for plantations of pines, firs, and o- 

ther ſuch like trees. But when the land is covered with 

moſs, ruſhes, yarrow, and ſhrubby half-withered ren we 

may ſuppoſe it to be the worſt of ſoils, and very ill adapted 

to the purpoſes of agriculture. | 


| Ant. V. On the Proprieiy of a Farmer's Diary. 
Mr. SYLVAN, | IC 


Aux. VI. On Deſtroying Ant-Hills. 
NT. are very troubleſome, 
dos deſtined to be mowed, and it behoves 


— 
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uſe his utmoſt endeavors to remove them. There are two 
. invented ſor chat 


s plough is made with thick oak or aſh fides like the com- 
mon harrow carriages, about three feet long, and about fix inches 
thick, and three feet from fide to fide; a little to the forepart 
of hs widſie is an fois Glory two fore be , four inches deep, 
and a little bending upwards at the end; this muſt be ſo con- 
trived, that the 3 or weed work thay be raiſed Lights 
or lower, according to the heigh ght of the hillock to be deſtroyed, 
and — the ſurface of the plain, to ent friction, 


from which it muſt be ſupported by the ſides of the wood. 


The muſt haye ſtaples fixed to it, and behind muſt be 
two for the man to guide 

The other method is by the t ing-kniſe, made uſe of in 
different of the ki which will anſwer the purpoſe 
EXCE well. 

This work I would recommend to be done in the month 
of April, for the of ſowing graſs ſeeds directly on 
the ſpat, and I would recommend gs £5 manure, in 
which chalk is mixed, to be thrown over it, which will greatly 
accelerate. the of the ſeeds, eſpecially black-graſs, A 
moſt excellent ſort of graſs which often wants the aid of chalk 
to make it floriſh. 

The hillocks which are cut off, ſhould be canied * put 
= pct in a heap, and mixed with chalk or lime, and after ly- 

Sar ng well turned three or four times, during 
the ſummer and 1 will make a moſt excellent manure, 
ON en for young graſs, to be laid on before Chriſtmas. It 

. turnips, as I have myſelf 


rene 0 ry, and then burn them, 
— the aſhes over the meadow, where the hills were 
1 cannot * burning the fr 
F 0 turves from my own experi- 
ence, but ſhould ſuppoſe * be a very . as the 
alhes are certainly a very good manure, | Ip as 1 ſeldom mow 
r I carry my manure to an- 


in, 2 of aſhes do not remain long in the ground, 
but cheapneſs induces farmers to uſe them liberally, and 
when they are ed, as in this inſtance, by the deſtruftion 
of an enemy, I would not wiſh to contradict their uſe; and in 
places where they are applied for the firſt time their benefit 
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Cover andthe were d crop, 
clover and the fu ſu 
eſpecially thoſe burnt at 
abound with near Woolban Sets = 
8 — of Woolhampton aſhes. graerally uſed is about 
buſhels per acre. The price at the pit, about five-pence 
per 


buſhel. 

The ſeeda I would recommend to be ſown on the patches, 
are, clover, ray;grals, black-graſs,. and Dutch clover; and as 
I have often found a difficulty in making black-graſs grow on 
my farm, unleſs, where chalk has been laid, I always row on 
Tome chalk compoſt. TOS: | | | 

——, Dorſet. HG ear ” 1. 0 

— — 


Z 7 * , 13? 


ArT. VII. On the Cultivation f . 
an dene 1 3 


itſelf out of the ear, w 3 
While it is in vr, .th the ear is erett, 8 
the ears decline a ownwards. It has m fibro 
n a meaty nor dow ri 32 io 


much as wheat. will ol deve on land 
heart for wheat, 
BIR Peſo 3, ge, 
in October, and will pr 

turmgs. are. dong, - 
SR * 
will continue to grow What remains, or grows tog old 
the Beep bets gc co, Kc. 
before either ver are fit. to be cut up; and the 
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it in a bottle well corked. Should you preſer boiling it half an 
hour, to P flow manner of 2 ion, you may prepare it 
ew 


equally If upon adding drops of this liquor to vi- 
negar 182 lead, or kben 1 "Ton grows black or turbid, de- 

nd on it the teſt is good very careful that you cork the 

tile well; and do 4 open 3 * 4 leſt the virtue of the li. 
quot evaporate. It will be moſt adviſable to „ it 
in half ounce or ounce phials. | 

Should you have a mind to examine whether white wine 
be adulterated. pour a few drops into a clean glaſs half full of 
wine; if it becomes from a ellow, of a red, brown, or blackiſh 
color, and is likewiſe turbi 1 A ion as theſe alterations 
are more or leſs degree of adulteration, 
by the means of lead, Fo been greater or leſs ; but when 
„ mane ors en ch 


222 Eper 
ſtood in 


Aſier . hours 
was Which; 
occaſi- 


'reſſel, that 
— when 


DEN 21 F. > ſen{ible 
r | 
„ W 
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Vas the color of Madeira wine: aſter eighteen hours, (not 
ſhaken) deeper; and aſter twenty-four hours, ſtill deeper and 


1 muſt obſerve, that this cyder, and all-the other liquors 
which any experiment was made, were conſtantly ex- 

. before they were put into the glazed and other 
veſſels, by means of the teſt, which never produced any dark 
diſcoloration. | 
Experiment III. A quart of the ſame cy der was heated, 
almoſt to boiling, in a common glazed earthen veſſeh that had 
ſtood on the fire about twenty minutes. The teſt produced as 
bor Ht) 1 as in that which had ſtood eighteen hours 


Ex IV. A of ordinary was | 
r 
give it that degree of motion, which might be ſuppoſed equal 
to its being carried into the field for the — ſervants. 
Upon examination, by means of the teſt, it appeared evidently 

impregnated, equal to that which had remained two or three 
m—_— quieſcent - oy fame kind 4 veſſel. 5 
2 t A. quart of generous er was 
in a glazed earthen veſſel, r agtated, ro = 
; when, on uſing the teſt, a very degree of im 
vation hare diſcovered. After SAD — — 

t hours, this ce increa 
the w it Gined they the — of * y = 
three hours behind that of the cyder, which had ſtood 
the ſame length or ſpace e maths eh of 


veſſel. 
Experiment VI. Ten grains of ſugar of lead were added 
hours, it 


to one quart 'of ordi der. After forty-eight 
2 a ner face, r af 2 taſte; but, on 
ixing a 282 of the teſt, it inſtantly became as black 
as that yer, whi had ſtood in a glazed earthen veſſel twelve 
We ſhall fuyoin to theſe experiments ſome of the author's 
obſervations. 3 
* Whoever will attenti conſider ents, or, 
what would be much 2 — ry, 2 be at 
the trouble of making all, or any of them, muſt, 1 am per- 
fuaded, find the reſult uniformly and conſtantly the fame: and 
I, think every perſon will then readily agree, that the certain 
general cauſe of he endemis coke of Devonſhire, WIR 
Geary demonſtrated 
Ccs © That 
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For brewing, and no other; and it has been proved, that where 
the ſame quantity of malt and hops has been uſed to a barrel 
of river, as to a barrel of ſpring water, the brewing of the river 
water has excelled the other in ſtrength above five degrees in 
twelve months, and was preferable in taſte, although they both 
underwent the ſame procels in every reſpett. 

| r in the ſame town, where 

uſe the ſame malt, hops, water and brewer, have brewed. in the 
ſame month, and kept their liquor to the ſame age, that the fla- 
vour of each is very different: For this difference, three pro- 
bable reaſons adduced : 1. The different ſtate of the 
weather in ay An: month may make an alteration in the 
working of the liquors: 2. The yeaſt or barm may be dif- 
ferent of which the liquors were worked: And g, The cel- 
lars may not be equally good, for the goodneſs of drink that 
is kept depends on the goodneſs of the cellars where kept, beer 
will almoſt invariably be of the ſame taſte; and ſu. h ce ar only 
which will cloſe a temperate air, will ripen beer, and make it 
mellow; all others that are ſubjett to heat and cold, make it ſub- 
Jett to ſtale and ſharp. . 

The Dorcheſter Beer, which is eſteemed preferable to moſt 
of the malt liquor in land, is for the moſt part brewed of 
chalky water, and the cellars being dug in that dry ſoil contri- 
butes to the good keeping of their drink, it being of a cloſe 
texture, and of a drying quality, ſo as to diſſipate damps; for 
damp cellars are injurious to keeping liquors, as well as de- 

| ive to the * The malt of this county is of a pale 
colour. 

In rtion to the quantity of liquor, which is encloſed 
in page." ſo will it be a longer or ſhorter time in ripening. 
A veſſel which contains two Regents of beer, will. require 
twice as much time to perfect itſelf as one of a hogſhead ; and 
there ſhould be no veſlel uſed for ſtrong beer, which we deſign 
to keep, leſs than an hogſhead; for one of that quantity, if it 
be fit to draw in a year, has body enough R it two, 
three, or four years, if it has of malt and hops in it. 
| When once a veſſel is broached, we ought. to have regard to 
the time in which it will be expended ; for if there happens to 
be a quick draught for it, then it will laſt good to the very bot- 
tom ; but if there is likely o be a flow draught, then not 
draw off quite half before you bottle it, or elle your. beer will 
1 8 the good management of 

great piece of œconomy, is the good n 
imall beer; for if that is not good, the 005 of « wil be 
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feeble in ſummer - time, and inca 


pable of g work, and will 
be very ſubject to diſtempers. The uſe of drink, as well as 
meat, is to nouriſh the body; and the more labour a man does, 
the mote ſubſtantial ſhould be his diet. In time of harveſt may 
be ſeen the bad effetts of ſmall beer among the workmen ; and 
in great families, where that article has not been taken proper. 
care of, the apothecaries bills have amounted to twice as much 
more as the malt would have come to, that would have kept 
the ſervants in ſtrength and good health; beſides one thing 
more, good wholeſome drink is ſeldom flung away by ſervants, 
ſo that the ſparing of a little malt ends in loſs to the maſter, 
Where there is good cellaring, therefore, it is adviſable to 
brew a ſtock of ſmall beer, either in March or October, or in 
both months, and to be kept in hogſheads, if poſſible: The 
beer brewed in March to begin drawing in October, and that 
brewed in October to begin in March, for ſummer drinking. 
Water of a hard nature may be ſoftened, by ſetting it ex- 
poſed to the air or ſun, and putting into it ſome pieces of ſoft 
chalk to _— A when the water is ſet 7 to boil, for 
pouring upon the malt, into-it a quantity of bran, which 
Will Plitle to ſoften H. We 7 | 7 
+ The general diſtintt ion between one malt and another malt 
is only, that one is high dried, the other low. dried; the former 
produces 4 liquor of a deep brown colour, the latter a pale- 
coloured liquor. The fir ſi is rather ſcorched than dried, and 
the liquor made of it will ſooner grow ſtale and ſharp than that 
made of malt; when brewed with coarſe water, it makes 
very ale, but will not keep above ſix months. It ſtrong 
beer is brewed with it, and if ever ſo much bopped, it will ne- 
ver drink ſoſt and mellow like that brewed With pale malt. 
There is an acid quality in it, which occaſions the heart burn; 
and thoſe who drink it to excels, are ſrequently afflitied with 
the gravel and ſtone. | 
All malt. liquors, however well brewed, may be ſpoiled by 
bad cellaring; and by fermenting in the caſk, will turn thick 
and ſour. To remedy this, the bung of the caſk ſhould be 
opened ſor do or three days, and if does not ſtop the ſer- 
mentation, put into it two or three pounds of oyſter ſhells, 
waſhed and dried well in an oven, and then powdered ; and 
ſtirring it a little, it will ſettle the drink, make it fine, and take 
off its ſharp taſte. As ſoon as that is done, draw it off into 
another veſſel. and put about three pints of wheat or wheat 
malt into it, or more if the veſſels require it. Sometimes ſuch 
fermentation will happen by bad weather, and the drink will 
grow fine of itſelf. High- 
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five times; or burning of finen dipped in brimſtone, cloſe 
pedia « cald, three or ſonrtimes, wilt do the fame. pe 

Little more need be faid- about the t of drink, 
and that is eoncerning the bottling of it. The bottles firft muſt 
be well cleaned and dried; for wet bottles will make the drink 
the corks muſt be new and ſound ; 


| be, 
it 1 pull out the corks without a ſcrew, and to be ſure 
to draw the cork without breaking, the ſcrew ought to go thro 


fy of browi 2 ſtock of 
. 
ng into eve e a lut 1 
walnut, this eſpecially will be very rolrething dk 
in ae ſummer; Gr if you happen to brow, in ſummer, and are 
| bri een 


D d 8 
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ArT. X. QUERIES from the BATH SOCIETY, addreſſed 
to Gentlemen, and Farmers in every County in the Kingdom. 
.—ANSWERS to which: are reſpectſully requeſted, directed to 
the HIGH SHERIFF, through whoſe fare they will be tranſ- 
mitted, to Mr. Rath, Secretary SOCIETY, at BATH, 
or to the Editor of the FARM MRS MAGAZINE, at Mr: 
Gold/mith's, in LONDON, or at Mr. Cruttwell's, at BATH. 


1ft. HAT are the Kinds of Soil from which you gene- - 
rally obtain the beſt 8 Wheat, Barley. 
Peaſe, Oats, Beans, Vetches, Turnips Carrots, and Cabbages ? 
and what are the uſual Quantities of Seed ſown, and the Ave - 
rage annual Produce per Acre, Wincheſter Meaſure? _. 
 '2dly, What is the uſual Courſe of Crops adopted by your 
beſt Farmers on the different Sotls ? ; ATE RG. 
gdly, What Manure now generally in Uſe do you find moſt 
ſerviceable, on the following Soils reſpeftively, viz. Stiff 
Clays, Light Sand, Gravelly,' Moory, Cold and Wet, or 
what is called Stone braſh Land?—In what Quantities are 
the ſeveral Manures laid on per Acre, — at what n,— and 
bo long wilt each laſt without Renewal ? : 
_ | qthly, Have you diſcovered any EN] Manure more effi- 
cacious than thoſe generally uſed, and which may eaſily be 
ohne 1.4 Quantities 7 If fo, what is it, when and 
how applied? ASAT, 4 
7 "5thly. What is the beſt Top-Dreffing for Cold Wet Pat- 
tures, which cannot be eafily drain'd ? , 
© 'Gthly, What Materials do you ſind beſt and moſt laſting 
ſor *Drains, or Land Ditches? - od: LIK 
7th] » What are the Kinds of Wood which you have found 
'from Ea tence to thrive beſt on bleak barren Soils, cold 


and black r Ground ? JOS 
W dell. What we your Methods of raiſing Lucerne, Saint- 
foin, and Burnet, —on what Lands do you find them to anſwer 
beſt, —and what the Average Produce ? an 
| * How is your Turmp Huſbandry conducted, and what 
is the beſt Method of preventing or ſtopping the Ravages of 
the Fly on the young Plants? „ 
iothly, Do you prefer the Drill to the Broad · Caſt Method 
8 1 what Inſtances, — and on what Soils ? 
t ithly, at 18 the comparative Advantage of uſing Oxen 
inſtead of Horſes in Huſbandry ? +7 DOE, 2 Jo 55 
 12thly, Have you found a Remedy for the Rot in Sheep ? 
| rgthly, What new Improvements have you made, or ad- 
opted in Implements of Huſbandry ? A 
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Axr. XI. Premiums for Planting and Huſbandry, offered 
by the 121 


i N Adelphi - Buildings, April 3, 1778. 
1. CORNS. For ſetting ten acres, with acorns, between Sept. 20, 
1777, and Mav , 1778; the Gold Medal. 

. Certificates to be produced the firſt Tueſday in November, 177%. 

2. For the ſecond greateſt quantity of land, not leſs than five acres ; 
the Silver Medal. 

* 4. The ſame premiums are extended one year further. 

he tune of ſetting or ſowing to be from Oct. 1, 1778, to Jan. 1, 
1779. 

Certificates to he produced the Tueſday in November, 1779. 
4 5. A0 TS. For an — fix acres, with dpanich 
Cheſnuts, before May 1, 1778; the Gold Medal. I 
6. For the ſecond greateſt quantity; the Silver Medal. 
7. For the third greateſt quantity ; the Silver Medal. 
Certificates to be delivered the fin Tueſday in November, 1778. 

$, 9, 10. The like premiums will be given for ſetting or ſowing 
Spaniſh Cheſnuts before May 1, 1779. 

Certificates to be delivered the firft Tueſday in November. 1779. 
21. ELM. For planting 1000 Engliſh Elm, between June 24. 1777, 
and June 24, 1778; the Gold Medal. | 

12. For the ſecond greateſt number; the Silver Medal. 

13- For the third greateſt number ; the Silver Medal, 

Certificates to be delivered the firſt Tueſday in November, 1778. 

14, 15, 16. The like premiums will be given for planting the Eng- 
liſh Elm, between June 24. 1778, and June 24. 1779- 

Certificates to be delivered the firft Tueſday in November, 1779. 

17. SCOTCH FIR. For planting out from June 24, 1777, to 
June 24, 1778, 20,000 of that Pine, commonly called the Scotch Fir; 
the Gold Medal. | 

18. For the ſecond greateſt number ; the Silver Medal. 

19. For the third greateſt number ; the Silver Medal. 

Certificates to be delivered the laft Turſday in December, 1778. 
N. B. Not leſs than one acre to be planted in any one incloſure. 

20, 21, 22. The like premiums will be given for-planting out Scotch 

Firs, from Sept. 1, 1778, to March 2, 1779. 


2 
9 to be delivered the laft Tueſday in December, 1779. 
23- WEYMOUTH PINE. For planting out in 1778, the greateſt 


number of Weymouth Pines ; the Gold Medal. 
24. For the ſecond greateſt number; the Silver Medal. 
25. For the third greateſt number; the Silver Medal. | 
Certificates to be delivered the laft Tueſday in January, 1779. 
26. CEDAR. For planting out from June 24, 1777, to June 24, 
* greateſt number of the red Virginian Cedars; the 


27. For the next greater number ; the Silver Medal. 
. to be produced the laſt Tueſday in November, 1778. 
28. DAR. For _ out from June 24, 1778, to June 24, 


2779» the greateſt number of the Red Virginian Cedar; the Gold 
4 . 


29 · For the next greateſt number; the Silver Medal. 
Certificates to be produced „ Tueſday in November, 1779. 
2 


30, 31. 
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30, 31. The ſame iums are extended one further. 

Certificates to be delivered the la Tueſday in er, 1780. 

32. SPRUCE FIR. For plasting out in 1778, the greateſt number 
of Spruce Firs ; the Gold Medal. 

33. For the ſecond greateſt number; the Silver Medal. 

34- For the third — 22 bs * Silver Medal. 

Certificates to t ueſday in January, 1779. 

35. SPRUCE FIR, For planting out 4a the greateſt number 
of 4 Firs ; the Gold Medal. N 

36. For the ſecond greateſt number; the Silver Medal. 

37. For the third 7 bt, — Medal. | 

Certi to be produced ue in F 1780. 

38. SILVER FIR For planting out in 1778, = greateſt number 
of Silver Firs ; the Gold Medal. 

39. For the ſecond greateſt number; the Silver Medal. 

40. For the third — heb yo Silver Medal. 

Certificates ts be produced t in January, 177 

41. SILVER FIR. For panes 3 Sept. 1, 1728, to h 
31, 1779, SS ver Firs ; the Gold Medal 
42. Forthe greateſt number; the Silver Medal. 

* the third 2 * 1 Medal. 

ificates to i January, 1780. 

A. LARCH. For planting out June 24, 2757, ts June 24, 
1778, the greateſt number of Latch Trees ; the Gold Medal. 

45. For the ſecond teſt number ; the Silver Medal. 

1 

46, 47+ premium wi given ting out Larch 
Trees, between June 24, 2778, and June 24, 


24. 1779, and 24, 17 

the laft T im November, 1780. 

go. UTILITY OF LARCH. To. the perſon who ſhall fend in the 

moſt ſatisfaory account, of the utility of Larch Trees, for the various 

| ſes of timber; the Gold Medal, or Thirty Pounds. 
accounts to be the ſocond in December, 1278. 

gt. NORFOLK WILLOW. For the greateſt number 


| WW 
| ounds. | 
f Cartificates to be produced the Ti ? December, 1779. 
i : e will Be gen Rex planted 
in 1778. 


Certificates to be produced the in December. 
53- OCCIDENTAL PLANE aA. For two acres, planted 
— —— 
ficates to ue ſdæy in December 8. 
$4. The fame premium will ct gr 4 hr rf He 


planted in 1779. ; 
i December, 177 


Certificates i be produced the 


Cdetificates ts be produced the laſt Tueſday in December, 1740. 
: L Ta bs continued. } A 
RT 
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Ax r. XII. Premiums offered 2. Richmondſſire Agri- 


George - Inn, Catterick Bridge, June 4, 1778. 
FIRST CLASS. | 
1. 8 the perſon who, from the firſt of Auguſt, 1778, to the firſt 
of Auguſt, 1779, ſhall cut in wet land, and fill with tones or 
wood, covered with ftraw, or ling, or furze, the greateſt length of drains 
above 300 rods, at leaſt four feet deep, floping from the top to not leſs 
than ſix inches at the bottom. Five Guineas. 
*. * — 123 — r 1 
u 177 I ſpread greateſt quant mari on at leatt one 
rn fifty cart loads to =» rnd Five Guineas. 
3. To the perſon who, from the firſt of Auguſt, 1778, to the firſt of 
Auguſt, 1780, ſhall voluntarily incloſe, and effeually ſubdivide into 
at leaſt five fields, the great tity of waſte land exceeding 100 


acres ; the Gold Medal. To the in extent, effectually ſubdivided 


into two fields, at leaſt exceeding 25 acres; the Silver Medal. 

4. To the perſon who, from the agth of Sept. 1778, to the 29th of 
Sept. 1780, on the greateſt extent, being at leaſt fix acres of well - in- 
cloſed moor land, or other land not worth, or laſt let for, more than 
three ſhillings an acre, ſhall plant foreſt trees, at the rate of 3000 trees 
to an acre, excluſive of firs, pines, and birch ; the Gold Medal. To 

the ſecond in extent, exceeding one acre ; the Silver Medal. 

' IWritten notices of intended claims of the prizes offered in the 1d and 
4th articles, to be delruered to the Secretary at or before the mecting in 


1 ; 
7 1775. SECOND CLASS. 


For improving the mode of Huſbandry. 
1. To the perſon occupying land, rated on the pariſh-books at gol. a 
year, or more, the general management of whoſe farm, on inſyection by 
the Socicty's Agent, ſhall be deemed meſt ſkilful; the Gold „ or 


Ten Guineas. - 
of a farm rated at above zol. 
moſt ſkilful; the Gold Medal, or 

Four Guineas. 


3- To the who, in 12779, an not leſs than ſeven acres of fal- 


lowed land, produce the bett crop of. turneps twice hoed; Three 


4. To the who, in 1779, on not leſs than two acres of fal- 
lowed land, ſhall produce the beit crop of cabbages ; Five Guineas. 

5- To the — who, in 1779, on not leſs t two acres of light 
dry land, ſhall produce the beſt crop of carrots, twice hoed ; Six Gui- 
neas.—The labezvers receipts for twice lacing each of the three crops to 
be produced at the October meeting in 1779, and alſo a certificate of the 
weight of carrots produced, figned by two credi perſons to be deli- 
vered at the Oftaber meeting, 1779. 5%, 


6. To the who, in 1780, on not lefs than five acres of land, 


ſhall have the crop of faintfoin, ſown after a fallow in ſpring 1779, 
2 Guineas. To the ſecond beſt, on not leſs than two acres; Three 
uineas. 


7. To 


* 


* 
r 
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7. To the perſon who, in 1780, on not leſs than three acrees of land, 
ſhall have the beſt and cleaneſt crop of lucerne ſown in drills two feet 


wide, after a fallow in ſpring 1779 ; Six Guineas, To the ſecond beſt, 
on not leſs than two acres; Four Guineas. 


THIRD CLASS. 


For improving the breed of Sheep and Cattle. 

1. For the beſt horned Moor Tup, once ſhorn ; Three Guineas. For 
the beſt Country Tup, once ſhorn ; Three Guineas. 

2. For the beſt Bull, two years old; Five Guineas. 

3. For the beſt Steer, three years old; Four Guineas. 

4. For the beſt Heifer, two years old, Four Guineas. 

To be produced at Richmond Rood Fair, 1779, and certified by the clai- 
2 toy for po pn adi * wan 9 


5. To the perſon renting not above 7ol. a . having the beſt 
Calves, in number and value, bred upon his own farm; Three Guineas. 


6. To the perſon renting above 7ol. a year, having the beſt Calves, in 
number and value, bred upon his own farm; Three Guineas. 


FOURTH CLASS. 
| Mzſcellames. 

1. To the Cotta ger, uſually employed on the roads, or in huſbandry 
work, renting not more than gl. a year, by whom the greateit number 
of legitimate children have been educated and placed in ſervice, without 
aſſiſtance from the pariſh ; Five Guineas.—The caſe of each claimant to 
be certified by the Minifter, Churchwardens, or Overſeers of the poor, or 
tao of them, where ſuch Cottager refides, at or before the October meet- 

» 1779+ 
we. To the perſon who ſhall communicate to the — at or before 
the October meeting in 1780, the model or deſcription of any new Im- 
plement of Huſbandry, a ſum not ſum not exceeding Ten Guineas, pro- 
portioned to the utility of the invention. 

3- To the perſon who ſhall communicate to the Society, at or before 
the October meeting in 1780, the beſt original Memoir or Eſſay on any 
ſubject of Rural Oeconomy, the Gold or Silver Medal, as the import- 
ance of the Memoir or Eflay may ſeem to merit. 

By an order of the Society no prizes are to be adjudged but at the 
October meeting in each year, nor to any perſon not an occupant of lands 
| in Richmondſhire; and written notices of all intended claims are to be 
| delivered to the Secretary, at or before the June meeting, previous to the 
| adjournment of the prizes in egch year reſpectiwely, unleſs a different time 
| for that notification be expreſsly appointed in the Society's lifts or ad» 
| vertiſements. dine Agricul — * +0 
| The Richmondſhire Agriculture Society will meet at the King's- hei 
in Richmond on the firſt of October next, when drawings, — for the 
Society's Medal, will be procured, and preſented at the meeting. 

Kev. C. WYVILL, Preſident. 


R. D. HILDYARD, Eſq; Senior Vice-Preſident. 
JOHN LAWSON, Eſq; g 
: SHELDON CRADOCK, Rh Junior Vice-Preſidents. 
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, 1 
The LONGEST-DAY: 


A PortiTico-Moxar Trove. 
Sun in bright Meridian power 
And glory rides fu ; 
He triumphs in the noon- 
And darts his ſultry beam. 


And now his utmoſt height is gain'd, 
His utmoſt is ſhewn ; 


Splendid, till now. the God has reign'd, 


With influence all his own. 


Let Mortals now his paſſage view, 
And mark his fading light, 

Still to his fated circle true, 
He travels on to night. 


Thus the firſt Minitter of State, 
In royal favour gay, 

With ſelf-ſufficient pride elate, 
May triumph for a day. 

But ſoon the fated hour may come, 
When Kings may ceaſe to truſt; . 

Then Fav'rires feel that all their bloom 
But withers in the duſt. N 

Thus riſes Man to Life's high noon, 
Impetuous, fearleſs, brave ; 

But Life's dull winter haſtens on, 
And peints the gloomy grave. 


I] AEDT ART IIS TIE) 


BLITHE COLIN. 
Al favourite ScoTcn Sons. 


V the fide of the ſweet river Tay, 
Or elſe on the banks of the 


Tweed 


His mind js a ſtranger to care, ; 


hey deplore, 
All sgh for the ſmiles of the fwain. 


But I am the girl to his mind, 
He choſe me above all the reſt, 
And vows chat to me he'll be kind, 
With me he will ever be bleſt. 

The maidens all envy my bliſs, 
And tell me m fimple and vain ; 

Yer I'm not difpleaſed at this, 
Nor heed their 


215 
1 
The Dying Partridge, the Farmer 


and the Magpie. A Fable. 


Partridge in the ſtubble lay, 

Her leg and wing balf ſhot away; 
* Alas, ſhe cry'd, the erring gun! 
* Why did it leave it work half done? 
Why did the ſcatt'ring powder fly, 
; ani wont me, when | wiſh to die? 
© I waiti ient, and invoke 
© The hand which brings the friendly 

ſtroke.” | 
It chanc'd a farmer, paſſing by, 
Fix'd on the dying bird his eye, 
He ſhook the leg, he pull'd the wing, 
Was ever ſuch a maimed thing 


© It's fit for nothing but to eat; 
© I'll take it home, and make a treat,” 


The bird, whoſe wiſh had been to die, 


Now beg d the Farmer, ſhe might try 

If patience would do nothing for her, 

And cry'd, I may be well to-mor- 

a c row. ' 

© No, {ſaid the Farmer) I'll aſſure you, 

© There's nothing but the ſpit can 
cure you; ; N 

© And (pointing to a barn of wheat) 

When once you're pick d, anddreſs'd, 
and eat, 

I' forfeit all my laſt year's grain 

* If ever you are fick again.” 

The Partridge with a fight rejoin'd, 

It I muſt die, be juſt ſo kind 

© To ſtep and give my infant brood, 

* With friendly hand, a little food ; 


© They lie but in that field of corn, 


* Forſaken, hungry, and forlorn : 

© Then let me hear theſe friendly 
words, | 

© Il take compaſſion on your birds,” 


A chatt ring Magpie, juſt in view, 
Cries, © Never was a fool like you! 
* I wonder when it came in faſhion 
© For any one to have compaſſion ! 
© That Farmer to his forrow knows 
His landlord ne er compaſſion ſhows ; 
© And ev'ry bird beneath the fun 
© Knows that the farmers ſhews them 


none; 
© And every inſect can atteſt, 
© That they find none from bird or 
© And e en the larger inſets prey 
© Or inſets ſtill more vile than they,” 


Thus ev'ry thing alive is born, 


_ þ Is the whole of your employ. Wunde eracing 
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The HONEST CONFESSION. O far beyond th' immortals bleſt, 


b 7 happen'd in a healthful year, Could I but ſhare that glorious doom. 


ich made proviſion dear, Y<etthereperhapsthou an 
r — mighty - = hs For when thou —— die, 
A Doctor ſore s'd with want, A figh thy colours ſhall revive, 
On bufineſs turning out ſo ſcant If Lydia can be taught to figh. 
Was one day ſeen to weep, Of love the pow'r divine, 


= E Shall teach thee, with officious zeal, 
A ano y . 2 Where moſt thy foliage ſhould incline, 
A hes To deck her breaſt not conceal. 
O any — * 
O Lord! te miſtake the And ſhould ſome hand, with rude eflay 
Bliſter — Touch that ſoft heav'n thou doſt adorn, 


Is *cauſe my friends well With thee its puniſhment convey 
As rags And for my rivals keep a thorn, 


w- t <p <> 


On ſecing a Bur TEA light upon « | 
Taily dreſſed On the PLEASURES of SOLITUDE. 


young Lab v. 

ing. gaudy, roving creature WEET SorttTups !—ſ{equeſter'd 
With thy likeneſs thou has met; 8 ſeat | 

Coul then but with language gent No anxious cares attend thy cell, 


L Like thoſe that do await the Great, 
Sure your thoughts will nicel y hit. 


Who in Folly's giddy mazes dwelt. 
Conſtant whirl, and empty paſtime, rn world retir' d, 
Gaudy whirl, and empty paſtime, 8 122 ; are fir'd, 
The eye to take, and idly waſte time, | : 2 


a e your end will quickly come: Me U—B 2 
one | 
a ought | And d far porer reſt, © | 
What will after be her doom. We feck thee in the groves and meads, 
' Where penfive murmurs ſound ; 
W Where none but Wiſdom's voiee in- 
VERSES To a ROSE, 


| ern offspring of Aurora's tears, 
Fair Flora's boaſt, and dear delight, 
Object of Zephyr's tender cares, 
Unfold thy bluſhing leaves to fight. 
Ah, no! a while to faithleſs ſkies 
Delay thy budding charms to truſt, 
The hour, that ſees thy beauties riſe, 
Shall ſee them withering in the duſt. 
My Lydia is a new-blown flow'r, 
Suhject like thee to ſwift decay, 
Like thee to ſhine ber ſhort-liv'd hour, 
Like thee to bloom and fade away. 


Forſake, fweer Roſe, thy thorny ſtem, . 
To grace ber with thy lovely-huez; When Grandeur's farce ſhall ceaſe t 


The _ gardens faireſt-gem intrude, 
7 ̃ ̃ — {1 +. NP 
So, die her ſnowy breaſt Vot ! SorrTupE | 
l OWL happier Realms 


Make it at once thy throne, and tomb; 


T N E 


FARMER! MAGAZ INE 


JULY, 1778. 


A "FAMA on the Progreſs and pre ſent State of 
AGRICULTURE. © [Contitted.) 


| Wit Indies. 
a g Wet 


minue accon ae and in this Arc ipelago, | 
. Tach as obvioully * our attention by the 
E the richneſs of their 


Prod 
ae LE: whole of what relates to 
who at hrlt 


s owe their name to a mi ie 


by Eng 


"be fe counry crete the apa e of a The 
rains alone form the diſtinftion ſeaſons, role how 


and hail is uncommon, but when ſtorms of hail 
they are dreadiully violent, and the ſtones pr 


W mot dual Norms are ding compared v g 
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ricanes, by which they are ſometimes viſited in the rainy fea- 
- fon, and are dreadful beyond ex The labours of many 
are deſtroyed in a moment, and the ol the | 
wreſted from him in an inſtant. The firſt objects of ap- 
proaching devaſtation, are whole fields of ſugar-· canes whirled 
into the air, and ſcattered over the whole face of the country. 
FWWGWGGGG CORE? 
deſtr | 
The ſoil of theſe iſlands has little reſemblance to ours. Its 
. produQtions are very different as well as the cultivation. Ex- 
| - as nothing is ſown ; every thing is planted 
re. 
Tobacco being the firſt production that was cultivated ; as 
206 000d deer hide deep, a ſimple harrow was only em- j 
ployed to prepare the lands, which were to receive it, and to 
extirpate the noxious weeds, which would choaked n. 
This cuſtom ſtill prevails. 98 | 
When more troubleſome cultures began to be attended to, 
which were more delicate, the hoe was made uſe of to work a x 
and weed ; but was not employed over the whole extent of 
country that was to be cultivated. It was thought ſufficient to 
dig a hole for the reception of the plant. The inequality of 
is grennd-tindt commonty full af 
| ar It might be apprehended that the rains ſhould 
os SOT WT JO, r to it, 
t ome enough | 
plough, and it is probable, that this method will become 
rr 
in its favour, that can make it defirable, as well from caſe 


as profit. 
Att the lands of the iflands were irgin lands when the Eu- 


* 


cannot be attended with any inconvenience i lands chat are 
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level. Some, to prevent the danger of ſhelving be- 
ing deſtroyed by ſtorms, make furrows tranſverſely, on a 
line that ſhould croſs that of the ſlope of the hills. If the de- 
clivity were ſo ſteep, that the cultivated could be car- 
2 away, notwith nding 2 — — drains, ſomet hi 
might be added ſor the ſame pu icular diſ- 

cy oy witch would partly break the force and nd velciy, cc 
the ſteepneſs of the bats? adds to the fall of heavy and 

uous rains. 

The utility of the plough would not merely be limited to 
producing a greater proportion of vegetable * in plants; it 
would make their produce the more certain. — 
the regions of inſetts; their multiplication is 2 
conſtant heat, and one race ſucceeds another without i * 
ruption. Frequent ploughung would check their ravages, kill 
great numbers of them, and deſtroy the greateſt part 1 of their 


Perhaps this ex would not be ſufficient inſt the 
rats, which ſhips have brought from Europe into 2. 
where they have increaſed to that degree, that they often de- 
ſtroy one third of the crops. The induſtry of the negroes 
might _ made uſe of, and their vigilance ſhould be en- 
couraged by ſome gratification. 
The uſe of the plough would bs indie the cufiem 
of manuring: it is alread known on ibe eſt part of the 
varech, a kind of 


coaſt. The manure made uſe of is 
ſea plant, which when ripe is detached from the water, and 
driven on the ſtrand by the motion of the waves ; it makes the 
land fertile, but if employed without previous preparation, it 
gives the ſugar a diſagreeable flavour. Perhaps the aſhes of 
it burnt would be a good manure and in all provetyluy prevent 
the ill. effect above mentioned. 


The interior parts have not till lately been manured. Ne- 
ceflity will make the practice general, and in a courſe of years 
both the iſlands and continent of America will moſt likely cul- 


eule their ground as they. do in Europe, but with more dif- 
ty. 


32 where berds LE ode ne a fo numerous. 
neceſſary to have recourſe to other kinds of manure, and 
matey tn 


F 

The animals, which are reſerved for labour, do but very lit- 
8 The oxen draw but light loads, and that not all 
** Ee When 


% 
———— , — 
> bs 2 - — 
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When the roads Jo.not ohy Oh wy of corriags wales ys 
em in hey about half the weight 


4 better 


be a 


in ee 1 the wake yr 
Guiana. 
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iy deer and if 
the {rut is. im- 


Dompanien. 


2852 


| light foul, 
the motion | 
takes cightgen months before is comes. up 


ipod ern 
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85 All ſoils are not equally proper for it Such as are rich and 
Ys 


ſtrong, low and environed with woods, or but lately 
cleared, however tall and large the canes may be, produce only 


a juice that is watery, inſipid, of a bad quality, difficult to be 


boiled, purified and preſerved. Canes planted in a ground 


where they ſoon meet with ſoft ſtone or rock, have but a very 
ſhort duration, and yield but little fugar. A light, porous, and 
deep ſoil, is by nature moſt favourable to the produftion of 
r. 
raethod of cultivating it, is to prepare a 

field; to make at the diſtance — feet from one hoe 1 
ther, furrows eighteen inches long, twelve broad, and fix deep; 
to lay in theſe, two, and ſometimes three ſlips of about a 
foot each, e cover 
them lightly with earth. From each of the jomts in the flips 
iſſues a tem, which in time becomes a ſugar-cane. | 

Care ſhould be taken to clear it conſtantly from weeds, 
which labour only continues for fix months. The canes are 
then ſufficiently thick and near one another to every 
thing that might be prejudicial to their fertility. They are 
commonly hlloed us grow elghtota ments; ind are Rita 
cut at any other time. | 

From the ſtock of theſe iſſue ſuckers, which are in their turn 
cut fifteen months after. This ſecond cutting yields only half 
of the produce of the firſt. The planters ſometimes make a 
third cutting, and even a fourth, which are ſucceſſively 

the ſoil may be. Nothing, therefore, but 

want of hands for planting afreſh can oblige a planter to expect 
more than two crops from his canes. N 

Theſe crops are not made in all the colonies at the ſame 
time. In the Daniſh, Spaniſh and Dutch ſettlements, they be- 
gin in January and continue till October. The Engliſh cut 
their canes in March and April. | 

In order to extract the juice of the canes, when cut, which 
ought to be done in twenty-four hours, otherwiſe it would turn 
ſour, they are paſſed between two cylinders of iron, or copper, 
placed icularly on an immoveable table. The motion 
of the cylinders is r ed by an horizontal wheel turned by 
horſes or oxen; . but in water-mills this horizontal wheel de- 
rives its movement from a perpendicular one, whoſe circum- 
ference meeting a current of water, receives an impreſſion 
which turns it upon its axis: this motion is from right to left, 
if the current of water ſtrikes the upper part of the wheel; 
from left to right, if the current ſtrikes the lower part. 


From 


| 1 A 


tached to the ſalts of the 
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From the reſervoir, where the juice of the cane 1s received, 
. lege 3 oa ade to 
evaporate h are ſeparate is liquor is 
into another boiler, — a moderate fire — it 
throw up its firſt ſcum. When it has loſt its clammy conſiſ- 
tence it is made to run into a third boiler, where it throws 
much more ſcum by means of an increaſed of heat. It 
then receives the laſt boiling in a fourth whoſe fire 
is three times ſtronger than the firſt. ö 
This laſt fire determines the ſucceſs of the proceſs. If it 
rr 
e portion to the qu 
of oil they abound with. b. Ice re hath been too violent, 
the ſubſtance is reduced to a black extract which cannot pro- 
duce any more eſſential ſalt. If the fire hath been too mode 
rate, there remains a conſiderable quantity of extraneous oils, 
which the ſugar, and render it thick and blackiſh; 
ſo that when it is to be dried, it becomes always porous, be- 


cauſe the ſpaces which theſe oils filled up, remain empty and 
As 


ſoon as. the is cool, it is poured into earthen veſſels 


— yn part of the lese the pefeciion of the ſu- 
which prevents the neceſſuy of large 
es of agri- 

culture. 


The French planters alone have it their intereſt to 
their in a different manner. To whatever de- 
e of exafineſs the juice of the ſugar cane may be boiled 
always remains an infinite number of foreign particles at- 
, to which they appear to be 
what lees are to wine. give it a dead colour, and the 
taſte of tartar, of which they endeavour to deprive it, by an 
operation called This conſiſts in putting again the 
raw ſugars into a new earthen veſlel, in every reſpett ſimilar to 


and leaves more negroes for the p 


chat we have mentioned. The furface of the ſugar, through- 


out the whole extent of the baſis of the cone, is then co- 


vered with a white marl on which water is poured. In filter- 
ing through this marl, the water carries with it a portion of 


S-. 


earth, whichit finds upon the different ſaline * 
when 


Arr. II. A Regiſter of Premiums and Boynties given by the 
Society, Seel at London for the Encouragement of Arts, 


Manufactures, and Commerce, from the 2 1744 to the 
Year 1776. 


"1:8 Saciety having been eſtabliſhed on the mol aiſintereſ- 
ted principles, and actuated by the moſt liberal — 
the benefit of 33 in a committee was 
to examine the 22 ngs of the Society from its in — 
who have with their beſt © care, extracted the ſeveral articles for 
which premiums or bounties haye been given, and —_ 
them under the reſpe tive claſſes to IV they n 
cuniary, the ſum; if honorary, of what kind. 
Bounties are the rewards of merit not pee 
are 


by the Society in their advertiſements. They 
AGRICULT UX E. 


To Wnaon 
— [Duke of Bezuſor ] G. M. 
10 PP. C. Webb, Eg; S. M. 
— L. Zursey, Eſq; | S. M. 
3 [D. Rolle, Eq; | G. M. 
8 r. Drew, Eſq; 8. M. 
8 Earl Winterton | G. M. 
20 . of Bedford | 8. M. 
— J. Buxton, Eſq; | © 
— PB. Moore, Eſq; | each 
— Leech, Eſq; G. M. 
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Arr. III. On Change of Seed, Crops, Occafional Reſt, Ma- 
e. 


nure, and 

| Continued from Page 199. 
HALKY ſoil comes next to be conſidered; and we muſt 
here note the difference between the hard and ſoft kinds: 
The hard chalky ſoil is not fo good land as the ſoft, and particu- 
lar regard is to be paid to the diſtintitions of ſoil, for what would 
be proper and neceſſary for the one would not ſo appoſitely 
ſuit the other; the ſoſt requiring deep ploughing, and Ge hard 

on the con requiring ſhallow ploughing. 
jett to weeds as moſt other lands, 


barley flouriſh well on this kind of land, fo like» 
wiſe do e: Clover does not do ſo well, but the loſs is tole- 
_ compenſated.by faintfoin. Vetches will thrive very 
well; fo will oats. $94: 
The natural graſs which grows in chalky meadows is feldom 
luxunant, but it is exceedingly ſweet. 
e beſt change for the ſeed, the experience I have 
had, and the enquiries I have made, ſeems to be the produce 
of a gravelly foil. | | 
For manure on the dry chalk nothing is better than folding 
Bs in ; woe 


of ſheep; rags are a common manure ; 
buſhels of ſoot, and about five hundred weight of rags are gene- 
rally the quantity allowed per acre; the ſoot, atts quicker, but 
the rags laſt longer. Another manure ſometimes made uſe of 
is alſo very exc viz. pitch-marks of wool, when they can 
be obtained, without too much trouble and expence, from the 


obtain for the land is by laying it down to 
| hay 


graſs, as ſaintioin, for two or three years, which affords 


and feed for the ſtock. | 
y called a - 25x A 1e- 


RE ne ts fo well agel. This Ling 

quires in plo hag. well ridg enerally 
* — 0 „ 
well rotted. 4 5 | 1 
Where the chalk has a mixture of clay, ſand, if it could be 


obtained, would be an excellent addition to the dung, to form 


cloſtnck of 


which inſinuating into the ſoil would divide the 


its texture, and form by their union a rich loam. 
Clover 
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Clover will 8 on the richer kinds of c 
dreſſing. Fine 
lands, willbe avery 


wi 


RE IV. A Regiſter of Experiments, defired. 
Mr. SYLVAN, 
JT being an cleft of much 3 to a ſeries of 
obſervations on the real produce of lands, whether in the 
broadcaſt or drill h It is wiſhed that ſome of 
who poſſeſs lands, would be ſo obliging as to remit an 


1 


exatt regiſter of a or the of their farms, ſpecifying, 
ay Tue ſoil. 

ED. 

22 

5. 20 5 

6. The ſucceſſion 

1 

more 

fields the better. 


Axr. V. Obſervations on Marles. 
| [Addreſſed to T. R---——-, Eſq; at Hagel.) 
SIR. LEwEsTON, Dorſet, 
GREEABLE to my promiſe of laſt I preſent 
with my obſervations and ſentiments in their full 2 
relating to marles, which I could not comprize in a She, tn and 


therefore deferred m defign till I had a favourable opportunity 
of ſubmitting „. your notice from the 


* Inthis ne adood. widia the of two miles, have 
different kinds of ; two of them pure 

DT gs, the her OM with ſhells. Of the pure 
marle one kind is that which was up at Bounds, of a 


het Ares Amer Wagons its a 10 the BY lone 
jacent 2 
*** 
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of this pariſh, and was of a maſly ſubſtance, and a ſandy con- 
ſiſtence, with many ſmall glittering particles in it; this was tried 
on meadow and arable land, but without eſſect. With this laſt 
kind may alſo be ranked another dug up at Bounds, ſpecifically 
different from the ſlaty kind firſt mentioned, but only circum- 
ſtantially or acci ly ſo from the other kind, being of a fine 
conſiſtence, and uniform as that; for it contains cryſtals, and 
many {mall pieces and evident ſtrata of culm. Of this as well as 
of the other kinds I have ſamples. The other kind, which was 
not pure, was dug up at Little Burton, full of ſhells, in the maſs 
ſo hard as to be impenetrable to every thing but gunpowder, 
but in the air ving away ſoon like other marle, and 
—— adjoining pariſh was alſo d 
4 in an was 

and ſpread upon a ſquare ot about twenty + va _ 
rich flaty marle, which by one covering only, and that not a 
thick one, produced for five or fix years following a moſt 
extraordinary and unexpected quantity of fine meadow. 

This laſt mentioned trial, and the firſt mentioned of the ſlaty 
2 at Bounds had effeftual ſucceſs. * the 22 of 
improvement in one trial undeniably proves the bili 
of it in others. W will —— 
te like ſucceſs. But this ſame kind of marle which produced 
tis improvement may be very unſucceſsful in a different ſoil. 

Hence the expediency of ing the ſcene of trial with the 
ſame marle; and where theſe are different, of uſing them 


Were the marles here as rich as they are in Someſetſhire, 
there would be more probability of ſucceſs in every trial; but 
where there is a — diſparity, there it is equally maniſeſt 
that you muſt the application. And the idea, of this ne- 
ceſſity can be no . where there ſubſiſts a variety 
of marles, depoſited in ſuch deep or thick ſeams, as in the ſequel 
theſe will appear to be. | 

A. very eminent improvement has been lately made with 
marle in the culture of the ground about four miles from Brid- 
port; of which marle I have a ſample, and this extremely like 
the ſecond above-mentioned. To this let me add others, of 
9 vements = made by marle in ſeveral places near the town 
0 er. ä 

There are beds of good marle at Chetnole, at Yetminſter, 
at Holneſt, and as I am informed, at Pulham, and Glanville's 
Wooton. It is ſcarcely to be doubted that beds of marle are 
diſtributed through the whole vale of Blakemoor. 


It 
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It cannot be denied that ſeveral trials have been made with 
the marle as a manure by the farmers in this neighbourhood, 


but without ſucceſs. 

Theſe trials were made with el Ln 
find; but in places like theſe, where ſeveral u trials 
_ been made, and ſome _ fucceſsful ones, the only 
of providi inſt a total di intment is ing both 

e e ſoil on hic * is put, die he occurs 
ſuch a variety of both. | | 

However, as ſome of theſe trials have been attended with 
effeftual ſucceſs, to doubt the reality of them is but encoura - 
ging a doubt in well authenticated matters of fact: which like 
other arguments a poſteriori, grounded on effect and experi- 
ence, are incapable of yielding to the force of any prejudice or 
prepoſſeſſion. And therefore the moſt ſatisfaftory way of in- 
— the nature and value of marle as a manure, is by 
8 | 

You will find arguments a priori, deduced from refined and 
ph cal experiments, of the nature of this ſoſſil, in Dr. Ainflie's 

icious Eſſay on Marles, in the Georgical Effays, Vol. III. 
its component principles thence aſcertained, in order to deduce 
its ity of impregnating the foi, and the method of its ope · 
Bar this fue di ing auhorin athows of the 

ut this lame diicerm in Ms conceptions 
er. =O deduced from his refine 
obſervations of their eſſential properties, acknowledges 
his own, as well as a general uncertainty of the concluſion : 
Whether, ſays be, when incorporated with the foil, fuch ſub- 
ſtances be more readily converted, in their calcarious part, into 
ſalt proper for the nutrition of vegetables, experiment alone can 


. | ine. 

He further aſſures from experiments, that the nature of 
marles, ſtone-marless and flate-marles (of which laſt kind is 
firſt mentioned in this _ is the ſame: bing Tong 
undoubtedly proper for but theſe are differ- 
ent from the ceous or which abounds here. 
All however poſſeſs this , Which is eſſential to the na- 


ture of every kind of it, that it falls mto powder in 

r i es in © WR ce ahe natural and 

genuine effect of its friability. "RT | 
give 


difference > 
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ARr. VI. The HouszkEEER's DIRECTORY, continued, 
Obſervations on Sours. 


IN making portable, vermicelli, brown gravy, or any other 
1 ſoup that has roots or herbs in, always lay your meat in the 
bottom of the pan, with a good lump of butter; cut the herbs 
and roots ſmall, lay them over your meat, cover it cloſe, ſet it 
over a very flow fire, which will draw all the virtue out of the 
roots and turn it to a good gravy, and give the ſoup a 
very different flavour from putting water in at the firſt: when 
your gravy is almoſt dried up, fill your pan with water; when 


it begins to boil, take off the fat. For o [eee the take ſoſt 


water; for green peaſe, hard is beſt, as it the peaſe of a 
better colour: In making any white ſoup, the cream ſhould 
not be put in till it is taken off the fire: always diſh up your 
ſoups the laſt _ ; if it be gravy ſoup, it will ſkin over in 
ſtanding ; if peaſe ſoup, it often ſettles, and the top looks thin. 


A brown Gravy for Soups and Sauce. 


Take four pounds of chuck beef cut in ſlices ; have a ſtove 
ready : Put at the bottom of your gravy pan ſome ſlices of ba- 
con, then lay on your ſlices of beef; cut three onions in ſlices, 
and ftrew over it ſome carrot in ſlices, with parſley and thyme; 
ſet it on the ſtove, covered cloſe, and let it be fried very brown 
on both ſides, but not burnt ; then pour in three quarts of ſtrong 
broth; ſeaſon it with pepper, and a little falt; ſtir it well with 
a wooden ſpatula; bake a toaſt as brown as you can without 
burning, put that in, and let all ſte together an hgur and a half; 
ſtrain it off thro' a hair ſieve, ſcum off the fat very clean, and 
keep it for uſe When you make gravy for ſoups, you muſt 
make a larger quantity. In winter it will keep good a week. 


5 1775 To make Green Peaſe Soup. 
Boll a of peaſe in ſpring water till are ſoft, then 
work al ooo 4 a hair wy take the water that the yon 


boiled in, and put in a knuckle of veal, three ſlices of lean 

, two carrots cut in ſlices, a turnip and a few beet leaves 
ſmall, add a little more water to the meat, ſet it over the 
and let it bozl an hour and a halt, then ſtrain the gravy into 
a bowl, and mix it with the pulp, and put in a little juice of 
ſpinnage to give it a colour, then give 1t a gentle boil to take 
off the taſte of the ſpi - lice in the white part of a head 
of celery, put in a lump of ſugar the ſize of a walnut, take a ſlice 
of and cut it in little ſquare pieces, cut a little bacon the 
oc Eno 


— "4 .# q 
R 
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ſame way, fry them a light brown in freſh butter, cut a large eab- 
bage lettuce in ſlices, fry it aſter the other, put it in the tureen 
with the fried bread and bacon; have ready boiled as. for eat- 
ing, a pint of young peaſe, put them in with the foup, with a 
little chopt mint if approved of, and pour it into the tureen. 


To make Common Peaſe Soup. 


To one quart of ſplit peafe put four quarts of ſoft water, a 
little lean bacon, or deal beef keg * head of celery lliced, 
and a turnip, boil it till reduced to two quarts, then work it 
through a cullender with a wooden {| „mix a little flour and 
water, boil it well in the ſoup, and flice in another head of 
celery, put in n pepper and falt to your taſte; cut a flice 
of bread in ſmall ſquare pieces, fry them a 1 * brown, and 
put them in your diſh, and then pour on your ſoup. 


Obſervations on Dreſſing Fish. 


When you fry any kind of fiſh, waſh them clean, dry them 
well with a cloth, and duſt them with flour or rub them with 
egg and crumbs of bread; let the dripping, hogs-lard, or beef 
ſuet boil before you put in your fiſh, they will then fry hard 
and clear; butter is apt to make them turn black, and make 
them ſoft; when frid, always lay them in a diſh or hair fieve 
to drain, before you diſh them up.—Boiled fiſh ſhould always be 
waſhed and rubbed carefully with a little vinegar, before they 
are put into the water; boil all kinds of fiſh very lowly, and 
when they leave tke bone they are enough; when you take 
them up, ſet your fiſh plate over a pan of hot water to drain, 
—_— with a cloth or cloſe cover, to prevent it from turning 


colour. | 
To flew Carp or Tench. 


radiſh; cover your cloſe up 
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muſhrooms and ſcraped horſe-radiſh, put a bunch of pickled 
barberries, or a ſprig of myrile, in their mouths, and fend them 
to table. This is a top diſh for a grand entertainment. 

: - To bake Her rings. 

When you have ſcaled, waſhed, and dried Ti a3 
them on « board, take a little black and . — 
cloves, and a good deal of ſalt, mix them together, then rub it 
all over the fiſh, lay them ſtraight in a pot, cover them with 
vinegar, tie a ſtrong paper over the pot, and bake them in a 
moderate oven, if your vinegar be good, they will keep two or 
three months, without ſpoilag.— Lou may eat them either hot 


or cold. 
To Hilc heoc an Eel. 
Take a ſilver eel, ſcour the ſkin very well with falt, cut 

off the fins, then ſplit it down the back, and take out the gut 
and all the fat, taking care you do not break the gall ; wipe the 
inſide with a cloth, and cut it into ſquare pieces; have ready 
ſome bread crumbs grated fine, chop ſome parſley, thyme, and 
a little pot marjoram ; ſeaſon it with pepper, ſalt, nutmeg 
grated, and a little beaten mace; mix altogether, then rub the 
eel over with the yolk of an egg, and ſtrew the ſeaſoning u 
| 83 of a fine brown, over a —_ 4 2 

a have a good ſauce in one in but - 
ter in another. — diſh with lemon. 25 

To flew Oyſlers and other Shell Fiſh. 


When you have opened your oyſters, put their liquor into 
a toſſing pan, with a little beaten mace, thicken it with flour 


and butter, boil it three or four minutes; toaſt a ſlice of white 


bread, 00 cut it into 8888 pieces, lay them round 
the diſh, put in a ſpoonful of good cream, put in your oyſters, 
and ſhake them round in your pan; but yoo muſt not 7 
boil, for if they do it will make them hard and look ſmall. 
Serve them uy in a little ſoup diſh or plate. ou. may ſtew 
cockles, — or any other ſhell-fiſh, the ſame way. 

Take a ſalmon, open it from the vent to the head, and take 
out the guts, but don't ſcale it, then cut off the tail at the vent, 
and leave that whole, ſplit the other quite h the head, 
leaving the bone on the right ſide, and cut-off the jowls. A fiſh 
of about fourteen or fifteen pound weight will take half an hour, 
one of twenty-five will take three quarters of an hour boilmg ; 
aaa and no? falt in the water. has 


K r MMA. OE OSS 
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ih is boiled, 8 , and lay the tail at the bottom 

pan, the 1eces next, and the jowls at the top. 
Hale © 4 ſome vinegar boiled with mace, a little ginger 
ſliced, and whole * then mix two parts of the liquor the 
fiſh was boiled in, one of the vinegar pickle, fill the pan, 
or whatever you put the fiſh in, about an inch above the ſal - 
mon, cover it up cloſe, and ſet it by for uſe. 


To pickle Mackarel. 


| Waſh and gut your mackarel, then ſkewer them round with 
their tails in their mouths, bind them with a fillet to keep them 
from breaking, boil them in ſalt and water about ten minutes, 
then take them carefully out, put to the water a pint of vine- 
gar, two or three blades of mace, a little whole pepper, and 
then boil the whole together ; when cold, pour it on the Uh, 
and tie it down cloſe with a bladder and leather. 

[To be continued. | 


— — 


LY 


ARr. VII. Di choſe of Cows, ana By C. Villiamſon, 
Lameneſs, 

AMENESS in cows proceeds from many cauſes ; from an 

impoſthume or abſceſs in the foot between the claws; 

this is called the Low, Foul, or Wyſpe, and is cured by cut- 

ting into it with a ſharp penknife: fierwards dreſs it with 

a little yellow bafilicon on tow, or with greaſe and tar mixed 


ether. 
A recends fas the cram in the finews 
and muſcles. —For the cure, bathe the part well with the fol- 
owing embrocation twice a day. 
Take White-wine vinegar, one pint, | | 
Spirits of Sal Ammoniac, four ounces, mix. Or, 
Take Camphorated ſpirits of wine, 
Beſt wine vinegar, each equal parts. 

I the lamerieſs proceeds from an abſceſs or im W 
in any part, which ſhould be carefully examined into, when 
the immediate cauſe cannot be diſcovered, bathe the fy 
with vegeto-mineral water; if, inſtead of dif 


rates and comes to matter, 
or ſharp penknife, and then 


| ee war 

| the lameneſs proceeds from with a nail, &c. the 
nail ſhould be taken out, but none of the ſubſtance removed. 
if it can poſſibly be avoided. * 
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with mi water, and it occaſion require, then let it 
be dreſſed with baſilicon on tow, covering the foot or part in- 
jured with a cloth. 3 RE 
;If the part be much ſwelled, a turnip poultice be 
plied and renewed occaſionally, * 

Cleanlineſs is a neceſſary article to be obſerved, when lame 
in the foot, therefore the feet ſhould regularly be waſhed with 
water and ſoap or oatmeal. 


n 


AR r. VIII. On the Improvement of «aw Lands as cannot be 
eafily Manured. 
Mr. SYLVAN, 


moſt large eſtates, in hilly countries eſpecially, there are 
1. 2 circumſtanced, * be out of 


onſiderable trafts of land 
the reach of the uſual methods of improvement. 
either too remote from the farm yard, or difficult of acceſs on 
account of ſteep hills or bad roads. Such lands have no chance 
of being manured with dung, marle, aſhes, or any thing elſe, 
the carriage of which would be tedious, laborious and expen- 
ſive. They are conſidered as waſte lands and not worth half a 
crown an acre, and are ſuffered to be overrun with brambles, 
| broom, furze, &c. from one | arm wag to another, though 
capable of bearing good corn, it proper methods were purſued 
to that intent. 
I have at this time more than a hundred acres of land thus 
circumitanced, which ſerve no other purpoſe than to ſummer 
a few ſheep and young cattle. This is the uſe to which theſe 
lands have been put time immemorial, conſequently I could 
get no more rent jor them; but I have of late years determined 
to try to improve them. 

I cannot convey a better idea of my method than by giving 
an account of the means I am now purſuing My firſt at- 
tempt was on fixty acres, thirty of which lay on the north 
ſide of a deep valley, the aſcent to which was ſo ſteep that it is 
not able to carry on any manure but on horſes backs; 
and this would be too expenſive, "x | 
. The laſt tenant had left it in a woful plight, baving, as he 
ſaid, ploughed and ſowed as long as he Lo. get two eorns for 
one, a miſerable condition indeed! . My next tenant told me, 
after two years trial, it was to no purpoſe to ſow or plant it any 
more, inde | would be at the expence of a good dreſſing of 
dung upon it to improve it. Thus I reſolved not to do, = I 
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have no idea of any thing being an improvement that does 
trouble. 
I 


therefore told him, as it would not anſwer the of 
ing manure on it, I would try another method, from which 


- carrying 
I promiſed myſelf better than he had met with from 


it hitherto. | 

The two upper fields, about eleven acres, had lain more 
than a year ſince the laſt crop was taken off; and had nothing 
growing on them but thiſtles, horſedaiſies, and other weeds, 
the natural produce of the foil. I therefore ſet a couple of 
ſtrong ploughs to work, and ploughed the two fields deep and 
well. The ploughing was ſeveral times repeated in the 
ſpring at proper intervals, until the following July. By this 
time were to clean, open, and in con- 
dition ſoil of theſe fields were very different ; ſome 
parts were very dry, _—— —— The firſt was a 
poor lean flaty ground, the latter a cloſe tough m earth 
with an im marle that held water like a diſh. I had the 
wet drained as well as I could, and the ditches cleaned, 
and had the earth carried on the flaty part at a proper time, 


I then ordered the moiſt field to be ſown with rye-graſs, and 


the dry with trefoil and burnet. | 

The ſummer following as ſoon as the crops were pretty full 
blown, I mowed and made them into hay, which 1 ſtacked in 
a corner of my upper field. 4+ pling arpotin 

The fields were then laid up till Oftober, when I turned in 
a dozen mares and their foals, with fome young cow cattle to 
have the run of the whole thirty acres during the winter. 1 
alſo erected a hovel in the moſt ſheltered part of the field. A 
rack was put up, and when the graſs was grown bare, the rack * 
was filled with hay as often as was neceſſary. I alſo httered the 
hovel with ſtraw now and then, which was cleaned out once a 
week, and the thrown in a heap. In this manner the 
cattle remained till the end of February. * . 

While this was doing, another of the fields was managed in 
the ſame manner; as the extent of paſture increaſed, ſo 1 
increaſed the number of cattle to be wintered on it, and at the 
end of the ſecond winter there was dung enough to manure 
one of the fields. After lying two or three years in grafs, 1 
ſowed each field with black oats, and the year following I fum- 
mer fallowed for turnips, which being fed off with ſheep pro- 


duced ſucceſſively crops of barley, clover, and wheat, ob- 
Theſe 


ſerving to winter as many cattle there as I could. 
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greater improvement. | | 
This piece of management, though on a ſmall ſcale, ſhews 
wry what an impediment to improvement is the letting out 
ands into very large farms. Many large farmers have ſeveral 
hundred acres, which are conſidered as waſte, or moors of very 
little value, only fit for young cattle to run upon; but if an 


eſtate of a and pounds a year was divided into ten farms, 
e icable to make fifteen hundred pounds a 
ear of it. 

, The kind of I have deſcribed comes the neareſt 


to dividing large jw into —_ middling fized. The im- 
ement in 5 occupied, and 
en d d Ph 
never done or aimed at by a farmer who occupies two or three 
acres of land. He will not be attentive to the im- 
ement of that part of the farm which lies ſeveral miles 
i from home, when he has lands contiguous to his yard, 
which he can lay on all his manure at a ſmall expence, and 
re This is not 
extra expence of tillage will be equally heavy, as his 
ſo far to go, to and from work, that it 
h of their time. Many other reaſons might be 
favour of middling farms with 


E 
3-4-4 


TH 


Wilrſhire. A Lover of AGRICULTURE. 


T 


each 
tone 


one. ack ſoap half a pound, 
broom a 


bl 
df a pound, green 

Jn ihe fize of on hen ; boil all theſe in two 
urine, till half be — *. þ when almoſt cold, 
ad ounce of flour of brimſtone or ſtone brimſtone 
ir off the mane and tail, and then them all 
the diſtemper is, till the blood is almoſt ready 
take a piece of flannel or woollen cloth, and daub 


21 


: 


o 
. 
* 


2 
: 
4 


| 
. 


F 
4 


capable 


on which they grow. This is 


of 5 * 2 2 . 
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the horſe all over with the liquor, a little warm, if the weather 
is not very hot. | 

This quantity will dreſs the horſe all over twice. The ſe- 
cond application may be two days after firſt, or, if very bad, 
the very next day following. 


8 


ART. X. A Powder to whiten the Teeth. 


182 Armenian bole, and cream of tartar, each 

half an ounce, alum half a dram, let the N redu- 
ced into a very fine powder, adding in the rubbing a few drops 
of any ſweet ſcented oil. * 


ArT. XI. On @ new Kind of Graſs. 
[In a Letter to the Secretary of the BATH SOCIETY.] 


T gives me much ſatisfaction that I can accompany this letter 

with a ſpecimen of graſs ſeed for your inſpettion, and that 

of the other gentlemen of the <p. hk graſs is found at 
t nine mil 


Orcheſton St. Mary, in Wiltſhire, es from Sa- 
liſbury, and within about two miles out of the road leading from 
Saliſbury to Devizes, in a meadow ing to Lord Rivers, 
in the occupation of Farmer H meadow 1s fre- 


22 overflowed, and ſometimes continues ſo great part of 
e winter. 
greateſt burden 


It is obſerved, that it generally bears the 
in a wet ſeaſon. The farmer's account 1s, that it generally 
ws to the height of eighteen inches, and then runs 
No hand of Solten'er ighteen feet ; but that they have 
it twenty-five feet long. The meadow is about two acres and 
a half. They mow it twice in a ſeaſon, and the average quan- 
tity in a common ſeaſon is about twelve loads of hay the firſt 
mowing, and fix loads the ſecond: though ſometimes much 
more, The tithe is compounded for at nine pounds a year. 
The grafs is of a ſweet nature, and all cattle, and even pi 
crop it eagerly. The hay is excellent, and improves, b 
greatly, horſes will eat it in preſerence to corn mixed with chaff, 
. 90th ard 206 wee Hs Should the Society 
wiſh for any further information, I ſhall be happy in doi 
in my power in this and — — * 
views are extended.—Pleaſe to enter me as a ſubſcriber of one 
guinea a year. I am very reſpettfully your's, &c. as 
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Ar. XII. On the fucking of Hors. 


Mr. SYLVan, 
HAVE ſound iencies attending the uſual way 
of picking of -hops in the open „ for which reaſan 
I have now many years built for that purpoſe. I am ſenſible 


the name of 1s enough to ſtartle people not uſed to 
theſe things, but wine is quiy ae the coſt very lite, and 
the converiienc wes heme on many occaſions. My ſhed is only a 
top, two ends, e. 
and the materials of the cheapeſt kind. The length is two 
foot, and the breadth twelve. This conveniently 
holds two frames in the 1 and at all other times 
2 houſe the took, to. ym wy ns 3 
in winter to by pales 1 never have m ve 
ES ER 

up two in the 

lp te pak fin Ye pr mes gre ih 


tween them. 
, and three and a 
ſts for cor- 


Sr forks to hold up 3 The poles 


T2 


them, 


laid over r theſe, with the vines . them, and the pickers 


- 
2. K 
11 


the ſides, and at the ends, picking the hops into 


ol them make the ſame fort of frames that 1 do, re- 

one t of the nd to another; but 1 have 

1. ke Aug 8 

are r to up, and 13. no 

idents. ir picked c clean and dry, and 

not aſterwards broke by tumbling about, ſor it is only 
and fides of the hair-cleth, and bey arc 


75 
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Any, XII. 4 Coomen Cure: e s dead Balki. 
handful of red boil it in two s of 
2 age, h e 
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Axr. XI. Premiums for PLANTING and HUSBANDRY, 


offered by the LONDON SOCIETY, : 
{Continued from page 212.] 
LDER. For fix , „ with Alders the 
56. =_ or acres, planted in 1777 z 


Certificates to be produced the laſt Tueſday in December, 1778. 


57. UPLAND OR RED WILLOW. For three acres, planted in 
1778, with Upland or Red Willow ; the Gold Medal. 

58. ASH. For planting fix acres, in 2778, with Aſh far timber; the 
Gold Medal, or Thirty Pounds. 

Certificates to be produced'the laſt Tueſday in December, 1778. 

59. For the next greateſt number of acrcs, the Silver Medal, or 20], 

Certificates to be produced the ſecond Tueſday in March, 1779. 

60, 61. The fame premiums are extended to the year 1779. 

Certificates to be delivered the ſecond Tueſday in March, 1780. 


62. ASH.. For planting the 22 number of acres, not leſs than 
fix, in the year 1780, with Aſh for timber ; the plants to be at leaſt two 
wel ] to be ſecured and fenced ; the number on each acre ta 
— twelve undred ; the Gold Medal. 
65 "For the new greateſt number of acres, not leſs than four; the 
ver M | 
Ceruticates to be delivered the ſecond Tueſday in March, 1781. 


64. * OR PO POPLAR. For ting in the year 
EEO — — 
oplar, or 5 
the Gold Medal.” « g : 
Certificates to be produced the ſecond Tueſday in November, 1778. 
65. The ſame ium is extended to the year 277 | 
Certificates to be n the ſecond Tueſday in 1779. 
The quantity of land to be not leſs than fix acres, and not fewer than 
twelve hundred plants on each acre. 7 
N. B. This tree is called by ſome the Pine Poplar, 


66. TREES FOR USE WHEN EXPOSED TO THE WEA- 
THER. To the perſon who ſhall ſend the moſt ſatisfactory account, 
to determine which of the following trees is of the greateſt utility for 
Willow, Lombardy Peptar, Black Poplar, Spaniſh Cheſaut, and Alder: 
_ Willow, ar, Blac , ut, 

The Gold Medal, or Twenty Pounds. 
The accounts to — produeed the ſecond Tueſday in December, 1782, 


67. PLANTING BOGGY OR MORASSY SOILS. For an ac- 
count of the beſt ſet of 1 to aſcertain the comparative advan- 
tages of planting boggy or r foils, with White Poplar, Black 
Poplar, Lombardy Poplar, and Willow; the Gold Medal. 

Certificates to be produced the firſt Tueſday in January, 1792. 


70. CULTURE OF WHEAT. For the beſt ſet hear by ſowing i 
aſcertain whether it is moſt advantageous to cultivate wheat 


in the common _bread-caft way, or by drilling it in equi-di —- a 
hoeing the intervals; the Gold Medal, or T Pounds.——An ac- 
count of the produce to be produced the firſt T 1 1779+ 


- 3k ſame premium is extended one year 


accounts to be — — 1780. 
72. FOR 
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22, FOR ASCERTAINING DISTANCES OF ROWS IN 
DRILLING HUSBANDRY. For an account of the beſt experiments 
to aſcertain the moſt advantageous in the drill culture of any of the ſe- 
veral Kinds of grain, pulſe, and roots, with a deſcription of "the bocing 
inſtruments employed in the culture 3 the Gold Medal. 
The accounts to be delivered the firſt Tueſday in December, 1778. 
78 7 OF CORN TO 5 For an r t of 
et — wap ng to determine proper quantity of corn 
of any kind, to be fown in broad-caft, on an acre of land, to be pro- 
duced the firſt Tueſday in February, 1779; the Gold Medal. 
74- QUANTITY OF WHEAT. To the perſon who ſhall raiſe 
the greateſt quantity of clean wheat, per acre; the Gold Medal, or 20l. 
Certificates to be on or before the firſt Tueſday in Dec. 
N. B. No claim for leſs than five quarters will be admitted. | 
75» 76, 77. BARLEY, OATS, and PEASE. , The fame premium 
will be given for the greateſt quantity of barley, oats, or peaſe, per acre. 
78. QUANTITY OF BEANS. To the perſon who ſhall raiſe the 
greateſt quantity of beans ; the Gold Medal, or Fifteen Pounds. 
Certificates to be produced the firſt Tueſday in December, 1778. 


79. 9 ATING TURNEPS AMONG — — an 
account of the beſt experiments to the advantages arifing from cultiva- 
ting turneps among beans, to be delivered the firſt Tueſday in Novem- 
For a ſimilar account in the next greateſt quan 3 
Silver Medal. 7 os W | 

81. TURNEPS. For the beit t of experiments to. determine 
the comparative advantages of the drill or broad-caft method in the cul- 
tivation of turneps; the Gold Medal, or Twenty Pounds. 

The accounts to be delivered the firſt Tueſday in March, 1779. 

82, 83. LUCERNE AND BURNET. For the beſt ſet of experi- 
ments ' to determine the comparative advantages of the drill and broad- 
caſt methods in the culture ———— Burnet, ſeverally ; the Gold 
Medal. The accounts to be produced the firſt Tueſday, in 1778. 


* 84. LUCERNE, To the perſon who ſhall cut the greateſt quantity 
of Green Lucerne in one year; the Gold Medal. = 

_ 85. For the next greateſt quantity; the Silver Medal. 
© Certificates to be produced the ſecond Tueſday in January, 1779- 

86. NATURAL GRASSES. To the perſon who ſhall give the moſt 
ſatisfactory account of the different properties of the ſeveral Natural 
Graſſes ; the Gold Medal. | 

$7. For the account next in merit;. the Silver Medal. 

Certificates to be delivered the firſt Tueſday in February, 1779. 

83. GREEN VEGETABLE FOOD. For the beſt account of the 
vegetable Food, growing in the months of March and April, that will 
moſt increaſe the milk in mares, cows, and ewes ; the Gold Medal. 

Certificates io be produced the ſecond Tueſday in February, 1779. 

89. The ſame premium is extended one year further. 

Certificates to be produced the ſecond Tueſday in November, 1779. 

go. MIXTURE OF GRASS SEEDS. For the beſt ſet of experi- 


ments to aſcertain the moſt advantageous mixture of different ſeeds for 


haying down arable land to graſs, on wet or ſtrong ſoils; the Gold 
Medal.——An account of the foil, Kr. to be delivered the firk Tueſday 
in January, 1780. n 91. The 
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ven for afcertziniag the moſt advan- 
tagrous mixture of different ſeeds yiag down land to gruſe; 
on dry or light ſorls. 


» 93- The fame premiums are extended one 

The accounts to be produced the firſt Tueſday in January, 178. 

94. SOWING BURNET WITH NATURAL GRASSES. Por 
an account of the beſt experiments, to determine the utility of ſowing 
Burnet with Natural Gr ;z to be delivered the firſt in De- 
1 17578; the Gold Medal, or Twenty Pounds. 


5. TURNEP-ROOTED CABBAGE. For raiſing and cultiva- 


N ** acres of Turnep- rooted Cab in 1957, for the feeding cat- 
the « or ſheep ; Twenty Pounds. 1 


96. For the next ——— of acres ; Ten Pounds. 
Certificates to be produced the laſt Teſday in October, 1778. 
97, 98. The fame premiums ate extended one year further. 
Certificates to be produced the laſt Tueſday in October, 1779. 


[To be cuntinned.] SAMUEL MOORE, Wy, | 


ART. XV. Premiums ed by the Youk AGRICULTURE 
SOCIETY, at ther taft annual Merting. 
J. 2 Culley, of Denton, for the beſt Shearling at North- 
n fair in O ober, 1776, Five Guiness. SP 
er of Stenton, in the North- Riding, who had fifteen 
chien living on the firſt of March, 1778, Ten Guineas. 

Te R. Harker, of Bowes ; R. Bullock, of Nawton, and J. Lang- 
kaff, of Bowes ; all in —.— 3 of hom had thirteen 
children living on the firſt of March, 1778, Two Guineas each. 

To three other candidates, vie. A Toulon; J. Lin- 

ſlow, of Marton j and Wm. Wood, of BilWale ; One Guinea each. 
To Marſh, of Fremington, in the North- Riding, for the beft 

* Potatoes . buttels) on one acre, Fre Guiness. 

for the ſecond · beſt crop, (beitg 442 
. 

o John ley, of Griaton, cr otatoes (being 33 
buſhels and thrge perks) on two roods of — Theee ug. 
To George Hutchinſon, of Stillinz ton, for N — of p of Potaipes 
(Going 129 120 buſhels and an half) on. one rood of Three Guipeas, | 


To Chr her Kay, feryant to the late Mark 2 Ae 
John his ſon, for 44 years, the longeſt in one plate on the firſt of March, 
1778, employed in buſbandry, Three Guiness. 
To Sarah Bulker, ſervant to Joſeph Hobſon, of Copmianthorpe, for 
26 yours tnd right manthe, why hey Rs Ee 
2 in buſbandry, 
I — feuds tee ed by this Soczety, viz. 
To the farmer not renting rn » of 
10 K . 4a whoogy children living on the 


March Ten Guineas. 

or th end gre number, Five Guineas. 

3. ETA Potatoes bn n0t leſs thin two Four Gs. 
crop on the ſame quantity, Two Guineas. 
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x. Mid wan and not above 61. 
2 AE yall er the ve cr Fete. 
— ne v00d, Theate 

— bee N 


To the farther me At van in te , wh Wall Wave 
lou the lovgeſt in dne place on the e Thite Gs: 
8. 


To the maid- fervent dino; Two Gvi 
9. To the firmer making the — — 
rr hy 177% Five Guittcas. A 
9 ' BERNARD ron, Sr Frendent. 
8 Bw) - 
Rev. J. P — 4 * Vice-Prefidlents. 
Mr. EDW: 6. CLEAVBR, | 


JohN RAPER, Secretary. 


ART. xvi 3 affered by the RienmonDsnias 
: ... AGRICULTURE SOCIETY. . 


| Firſt Claſs. For PPAN ING ard Iinfrovikg Land. 


ths petton Wh, from the firſt of Augbit, 278, to the firſt of 
Augdd, 17, mall ent in wet land; and Gill with ftonex bt 
_—_ with or fig, or furze, the gteateft letigth of darm 


TIL feet deep, floping from the top to not let 
than fix = « the bottom ; * Five Givens, * 8 
& the on who 
a li Mie of * 


uring the * 
N 
loads 10 * acre ; Five Guineas. 
$. perfoti who, during the fame peril, „ Matt vetwnricily in- 
cloſe, ind one wee — Into at leaſt five fields, the grenteſt quan- 
tity of wulle land exceeding 100 eres; the Geld M 9170 e ſe- 


edal. 
cond in extent, effectually int two fields, at leaſt etcetding 
25 acres; the Silver Medal. 


4. To. the perſbn who, from the 2gth of Lejit. 1 x to the 29th of 
Sept. 1780, on the greateſt extent, being at leatt frx acres of well-in- 
cloſed moor hand, eee e lat herfo r, mote than three 


ſhillings an acre,. ſhall plant Foreſt- Trees, at the rate of 3000 trees to 
an gef, excluſive of Fits, and Pines, and Birch; the Gold Medal. To 


hs OE OE FOG ee the Sijver Medal. 


Sevond Olaf, Foy Improving the Mode of Holbandry. | 


nhl To the perſon occupying g land, rated on the parith — at $ol. a 
er wore, genere of wheſ farm, on by 
re rn Cures? 


Ten Guben 
whoſe of u farm red at above 461. 


Js Tothe management 
and under bol. ls defined moſt nful; the Gold Mee}; of Four 


4. Ts they when, in 24949 0h not es than ſeven avtes of fal- 


lowed land, f produce the beſt crop of Turkeps twict hoed ; Three 
4. — who, in 1779, en not leſt than two acres of fallowtdl 


land, ſhall produce the beſt crop of Cabbages z Five Griheas, 
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To the perſon who, in 1779, on not leſs than two acres of 1 

8 ſhall produce the beſt crop of Carrots, twice hoed; Six — 4 
6. To the perſon who, in 1780, on not leſs than five acres of land, 
ſhall have the beſt crop of Saintfoine, ſown after a fallow in ſpring, 1779, 
_ Guineas. To the ſecond - beſt, on not leſs than 2 acres ; Three Gs. 

. To the who, in 1780, on not leſs than three aeres of land, 
hall have the beſt and cleaneſt crop of Lucerne, ſown in drills- two feet 
wide, after a fallow in ſpring, 1779 z Six Guineas, To the ſecond - beſt, 
on not leſs than two acres; Four Guineas. 


Third Claſs. For Improving the Breed of Sheep and Cattle. 


1. For the beſt horned Moor Jup, once ſhorn; Three Guineas,—For 

the beſt Country Tup, once ſhorn ; Three Guineas. 

2. For the beſt Bull, two years old; Five Guineas. 

3. For the beſt Steer, three years old 3 Four Guineas. 

4. For the beſt Heifer, two years old; Four Guineas. 

5. To the perſon renting not above 7ol. a year, having the beſt Calves, 
in number and 8 bred upon his own farm; Three Guineas. 

6. To the perſon renting above ol. a year, having the beſt Calves, in 
number and value, bred upon his own farm; Three Guiueas. 


Fourth Claſs. MiscELLANEOUS: 


1. To the cottager, uſually employed on the roads, or in buſbandry 
work, renfing not more than 51. —_— whom the greateſt, number of 
itimate children have been ed 10 placed in ſervice, without aſ- 
iftance from the pariſh ; Five Guineas. 
2. To the perſon who ſhall communicate to the Society, at or before 
the October in 1780, the model or deſeri . of any new im- 


ement of hyſbandry, a ſum not exceeding Ten , proportioned 
2 the utility of the invention. 6 


3- To the perſon who ſhall communicate to the Society, at or before 
the ORtober meeting in 2780, the beſt original Memoir or Eſſay on the 
ſubject of Rural Oeconomy, the Gold or Silver Medal, as the import- 
axes of the Memetr or Bing may fram wo merit. 
| Rev. C. WYVILL, Preſident. gt 


R. D. HILDYARD, Eſq; Senior Vice-Preſident. 
—j * 1 
SHELDO 


INGRAM GILL, Secretary. 


AzT. XVII. Rea e and others, in the 
Hoe lf fitting upon Wool-Packs.. ni 


Ke . of ; 
Lt 8 e TEES 


kin 


d Chancellor and Judges 
Packs, in the — — in order to remind 


| | t branch of buſineſs; and (wool bei 
commodity in this kingdom) of —— of vg — mga 


Aber Eſq; | Junior Vice-Prefidents. 
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ASE eee 


T0002 20 


The CIT's COUNTRY BOX. : 


A POEM... 
wealthy cit, grown old in 


trade, 
Now wiſhes for the rural ſhade, 
And buckles to his one-horſe chair, 
Old Dobbin, or the founder'd mare; 
While wedg'd in cloſely by 1 
Sits madam, his unwieldy bri 
With Jacky on a ſtool before 2 
And out they jog in due decorum. 
Scarce the turnpike half a mile, 
How all the country ſeems to ſmile ! 


And ſlow] bv. en 


R 
And longs for ev'ry houſe ſhe ſees ; 
Admires it's views, it's fituation ; 
And thus ſhe opens her oration. 

What fignify the loads of wealth, 
Without that richeſt jewel health? 
«© Excuſe the fondneſs of a wife, 


* * 11 
« Such ceaſcleſs toil, ſuch 


care, 
* Is more than human ſtrength can * 

bear : 
© One may obſerve it in your face— 
Indeed, my dear, you break apace; 
% And nothing can your health repair, 
* But exerciſe and country air. 
Sir Traffick has an houſe, you know, 
« About a mile from Cheney-Row : 
„He's a good man, indeed, tis true; 
« But not ſo warm, my dear, as you: 
« And folks are always apt to ſneer— 
One would not be outdone, my dear. 


Sir Traffick's name, ſo well apply'd, 


Awak'd his brother merchant's 
And „ who. had all his life 
Paid def renge to his wiſe, 
Confeſs'd her arguments had reaſon, 
And, byth' ingſummer 
Draws a few hundreds from the ſtocks, 
And purchaſes his Country-Box. - 
Zome three or four mile out of t 

An hour's ride will bring you down,) 
He fixes on his choice abode, 

Not half a fuclong from the road: 


pride : 


T. SV, 
And ſo convenient does it lay 


r 
o ſnug, ſo mi <4 nay g 
city : 


To have an houſe ſo near the 


Take but your places at the Boar, 
You're ſet dewn at the very door. 


Well then, ſ. them fix'd 
— —— 


N themſelves in eaſe and clover, 

With all the fuſs of moving over : 

Lo ! a new heap of whims are bred, 

And wanton in my lady's head, 

* Well! to be ſure, it muſt be own'd, 

© It is a charming ſpot of ground: 

« So ſweet a diſtance for a ride, 

« And all about fo countryfy'd ! 

« *Twould come to but a trifling price, 

« To make it quite a paradiſe, 

I cannot bear thoſe naſty rails, 

« Thoſe ugly, broken, mouldy pales: 

% Suppoſe, my dear, inſtead of 

« We build a railing all Chineſe, 

« Althoagh one hates to be expos'd, 

« *Tis diſmal to be thus inclos'd : 

One hardly any object ſees 

« I with you'd fell thoſe odious trees, 
Odjects continual paſſing by 

«© Were ſomething to amuſe the eye: 

« But to be pent within the walls— 

One might as well be at St. Paul's, 

« Our houſe beholders would adore, 

* Was there a level lawn before ; 

„Nothing it's views to incommode, 

« But quite laid open to the road : 

© While ev'ry trav'ler, in amaze, 

« Should on our little manſion gaze, 

« And, pointing to the choice. retreat, 

„Cry, that's fir Thrifty's country ſeat.” 
No doubt, her arguments _ 

For madam's taſte can never fail. 
Bleſt age ! when all men may procure 

The title of a Connoifſeur ; 

When noble and ignoble herd 

Are govern'd by a fingle word; 

Though like the royal German dames, 


It bears an hundred chriſtian names; 


A.s genius, fancy, judgment, on. 
Whim, , ne f , 
Which —— 1 — 
Taſte, and the modern taftefu/ tribe. 


249 
Now bricklayers, carpenters, and 


joiners, k ; 

Produce their ſchemes of alteration, 
To work this won:i'rous reformation. 
The uteful dome, which ſegret Rood 
Emboſom'd in the yew-tree's wood, 
The trav'ler with amazement ſecs 
A temple, Gothic or: Ching, 
With many a bell and wn ag on, 
Ang creed with a ſpraming. dragon - 
A wooden arch is bens aide 
A ditch of water ſour legs wide; 
With angles, curves, and, zig tat lines, 
From Half 's exa?t defigns. 
in ou a level lawp is. (cen, 

ithout a ſhrub upon the green ; 


r would ant ĩt s firſt great 


But for the Kulkins Oy Ha-Ha 3 

By whoſe miraculous a 1 
giltagce. 
omg 


You. g3in a proſpeft two galos 
AndagetromHyde-Fb ooo 
The Coda of Athens apd of V® 
Here ſquaþby Cupids take their places, 
Mich Veaus and r graces; 
Apollo there, with. aim ſu clever, 
Stretches bis Haden bo set ever; 
Had mers without the Power (9. By... | 
tands fix'd a tip woe Mgrcusy, | 
The villa thus completgly 15 | 
Alh won that Thrifty has a 1 
And — temale ſci 


ns, X 

With common- council. wen by dozens, 
Flock ev'ry Sunday. ts the ſeat, By 
To ſlare about them, and to Cat. bs 


Favourite Sox as ſung by Mrs. 
Walcnrzu, at Pauxball. 


ge LN 


O my bonn Jamie, a! 


1 care. not tho! the, world ſhould | 


know. 

How dearly L love. jamie O 
The.ſwain, tho ue pri 
Yet now [ wad ua ken him, 


But with a frown. dgvis'd, 
And ftrave 2 to fond * * 


I thought the lad was 


| I often roughly ſhot him b 


lende apy cou- 


 Swephog baggidharto 


be 1 right michle prin, vo 
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But fondly he till nearer preſs d, 
And, at my feet down lyin 
| | Nee 


ing. 
O my bonny Jamie, &c. 


But gil reſalyjng to deny, 
And angry accents feigning, 


With words fu. of difdas: | 
He ſeiz d my hand and nearer drew, 
And gently chiding au my pride, 
80 ſweetly did the ſhepherd woo, 
I, bluſhing, vow'd to be his pride, 
O my bopny Jamie, &. 
e————<—— <4 


„ 


He took her to wake ang ta fair; 
He wn ribbons to wear 
And thus whiſper'd the opywpph in 

her ear fan; 
Ta.my, paſſion be kind, gentle pity.be- 
But the maiden's reply to jou Stre- 
phon was No— | 


Lud des t you, keep. teazing: me ſo, 


The youth, who ſuch coyneis had often 
times ſeen, | 


tie. reſolv d 


80 be kiſs'd 
be 


Strephon, do— 
Lud don t you keep teaging me ſo. 
Oppodtion. like this ſo his paGios en- 


— 
That he ſwore without her he 
ö Then an aber of marriage be fairly 


advanc'd,  _ * 
Andihefaidin a mont h ſhe” 


morning to go, | 
— 21 | 

Pray dog t you. keep. teazing- mae fo, 
r 5 
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D1s$ERTATION an the Progreſs and preſent State of 
AGRICULTURE. [Continzed.] 


WiR- Indies. 


HE experience of all has ſhewn, in every nation 

ol which a veſtige of hiftory remains, that the Nate, of tran- 

*_ - quillity which follows the eſtabliſhment of abſolute power, 

occaſions a coolneſs in the minds of the people, damps their 

courage, cramps their genius, and throws a whole nation into 

an univerſal lethargy. On the contrary, the commotion of a 

conflitution tending to liberty is irregular and rapid; it is a 

continued fever, more or leſs violent; but always attended with 
convulſions. 


9 ed this in the beginning of the reign of 
Charles 1. ; who, 2 os ſo 58 eden as his Sher 
was equally fond of authority. e diviſions, which had be- 
gun between the king and the parliament, ſpread through the 
nation. "Theſe ' diviſions 'brought em the ſharpeſt, and moſt 
| civi} war ever recorded in hiſtory. Never did the En- 


5 irit e ſelf in fo dreadful a manner. It ſee mec as if 
nation was juſt on the brink of d-ſtruttion, and that every 


Briton had ſworn to 

In this general tumalt, the moſt moderate ſought for an aſy- 
lum in the American iſlands, and the tranquility they enjoyed, 
induced others to follow. While the [edition was ſpreading in 
the mother country, the colonies grew up and were peopled. 
The patriots were joined by royaliſts, who fled from the repub- 


lican , Which prevailed. 
Ver. tit * I i | Both 


bury himſelf under the ruins of his iall- . 


— TR «— rs — — - * — ́ — 
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Both theſe were followed by thoſe reſtleſs and ſpirited men, 
whole ſtrong paſſions inſpire them with great deſires and vaſt 
rojetts; wh deſpiſe dangers, hazards and fatigues, and wiſh 
to Ke no other end to them but death or fortune ; who know 
of no medium between affluence and want; ly ready to 
overturn or to ſerve their country, to lay it waſte or to enrich 
it, as it may happen. 

The iſlands were alſo the refuge of merchants who had been 
unfortunate in _ ; Unable to fulfil __ © ents, = 
very misfortune the to their . Aﬀter a few 
— they — with — into 3 country, and 
met with the higheſt reſpett in thoſe very places from whence 
they had been baniſhed with ignominy and contempt. 

his reſource was more neceſſary for young people, who in 


the firſt tranſports of youth had been drawn into exceſſes of de- 
. 


bauchery entiouſneſs. If they had not quitted their 
country, ſhame and diſgrace, which never fail to depreſs the 
mind, would have prevented them from recovering either re- 
gularity of manners or public eſteem. But in another country, 
where the experience they had of vice might prove a leſſon of 
wiſdom, they found after their misfortunes, a harbour in which 
they reſted with ſafety. Their induſtry made amends for their 

follies; and men who had leſt their native country like va- 
gabonds, returned honeſt men and worthy members of ſociety. 


Jamaica. This iſland was diſcovered by Chriſtopher Co- 
lumbus in the year 1494: but no ſettlement was e till his 
ſon Diego, in the year 1 ſent thither ſeventy malefactors 
from St. Domingo, under the command of John d'Eſquimel, 
who were ſoon followed by others. It ſeemed as if theſe bar- 
barians went over to this peaceable iſland, with no other view 
than to ſpill human blood; for they never ſheathed the ſword 
whilſt one inoffenſive inhabitant of the country was to be 
found alive. But their cruelty did not anſwer their purpoſe ; 
they expetted gold, but found none. Every ſettlement raiſed 
on the aſhes of the murdered natives grew unſucceſsful : that of 
St. Jago de la Vega was the only one which was at all ſupported, 
and this in ſo weak a manner, that it eaſily fell a prey to the 


14 is | 

The Engliſh, compoſed of republicans and partly of 
royaliſts, were with ſome difficulty kept in order by the wiſe 
government of Dudley, who had the command of the iſland, 
and in the reign of Charles II. a code of laws was drawn up, 


and a political government appointed, conſiſting of governor, ' 


council, and deputies, as repreſentatives ſrom the, towns and 
pariſhes. | "3 One 


— 
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One law they have relating to agriculture, which deſerves 
our notice, When a proprietor of land is unable to pay the 
intereſt or principal of the money he has borrowed, his plan- 
tation is appraiſed by twelve other planters. The creditor is 
obliged to take the eſtate in full payment, if it does not exceed 
the value of the debt; but if the eſtate be more in value than 
the debt, the creditor is obliged to pay the ballance of the 
overplus. 

Jamaica is fituated between the 75th and 79th degrees of 
weſt longitude, and between the 17th and 18th 4; north latitude, 
lying near 4500 miles ſouth-weſt from London. It is about 
140 miles in length from eaſt to weſt, and about 60 broad in 
the middle: is of an oval form, and conſequently grows nar- 
rower at each end. 

Moft of the planters poſſeſs very extenſive tracts of land in 
Jamaica, but not above a fourth part is uſed; the whole of 
what is cultivated not being more than 400,000 acres at moſt 
in the whole iſland. 

The firſt culture which the Engliſh attended to was that of 
cocoa, but that not ſucceeding to their wiſhes, they applied 
themſelves to indigo; but from en improper duty laid on it by 
ere. that article dwindled likewiſe. Cotton was next 

en. 

The American iſlands produce cotton ſhrubs of various ſizes, 
which riſe and grow without culture, principally in wet marſhy 
lands, but their produce is ſo ſhort, that it cannot be ſpun; but 
when picked up, ſerves for mattraſſes, &c. and would be ſer- 
viceable in the manufaRure of hats. 

The Cotton ſhrub which ſupplies our manufactures requires 
a dry and ſtony foil, in land that has been tilled. A weſtern 
ſituation is beſt: The culture begins in March and April, 
and continues during the firſt ſpring rain; a few ſeeds are ſown 
in holes made at ſeven or eight feet diſtance, and when _ 
are grown to the height of five or ſix inches, the plants are all 
pulled up, except two or three of the ſtrongeſt ; theſe are pru- 
ned twice before the end of Auguſt, and be kept the whole 
time clear from weeds. 

The cotton ſhrub bears fruit within nine or ten months after 
ſowing; a flower blows at the extremity of its branches, and the 
piſtil changes into a huſk, the ſize of a pigeon's egg, which opens 
and divides into three parts, when the cotton is ripe. hen 
all is gathered, the ſeeds are picked out from the cotton 
means of an engine called a cotton mill. £ 

"it Iis | Ginger 


\ 
| 
1 
f 
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Ginger is another article produced in Jamaica; this is the 
root of a buſhy plant, growing to the height of about two feet; 
the leaves reſemble thoſe of ruſhes, only ſmaller. It is propa- 
_ by planting one of the ſhoots in the rainy ſeaſon, which 

ring in a week's time; when the leaves turn yellow, and wi- 
ther, the ginger is ripe. The culture is eaſy, and not expen- 
ſive, but u wrongs the ground, in which it is produced, and 
makes it long unfit for other crops. 

When the Europeans firſt came to the Caribbee iſlands, the 
Caribs made uſe of ginger ; but their conſumption was ſo ſmall, 
that nature afforded a ſnfhcient quantity without cultivation. 
The conquerors grew paſſionately fond of this hot ſpice. They 
ate it in a morning to ſharpen their appetite; they ſerved it 
up at table preſerved in ſeveral different ways; they uſed it 

er meals to facilitate digeſtion ; and at ſea as an antidote to 
the ſcurvy. This faſhion was adopted in Europe, and ginger 
was uſed on every occaſion, till pepper, the produce of the eaſt, 
ſunk in value, and as a ſpice _ to be preferred before it, 
After bearing a high price, it ſunk towards the latter end of the 
century to nine ſhillings per ct. and the culture was confined 
chiefly to Jamaica. 

For the laſt twenty years, it is computed that this iſland has 
exported, upon an average, 649,865 ds weight a year, 
Moſt of it has been conſumed in the Bruiſh dominions; the 
reſt has been ſold in the north. 

Pimento is another article. There are ſeveral ſorts, more 
or leſs pungent. The tree which bears the ſort called Jamaica 
pepper, commonly grows upon the mountains, to the height 
of above thirty feet. It is very ftrait, moderately thick, and 
covered with a greyiſh, ſmooth and ſhining bark. The leaves 
exactly reſemble thoſe of the laurel. The flowers blow at the 
extremities of the branches, and are ſucceeded by berries 
ſomewhat larger than thoſe of the juniper. They are gathered 
green, and ſpread in the ſun to dry, when they turn brown, and 
acquire a ſpicy ſmell; from whence it obtained the name of 


all-ſpice. | 


o European grain grows in Jamaica; they have only Indian 
Gui of elembling 


aiacum, china root, ſarſaparilla, cafſia-fiſtula, tamarinds, vene 
and a coarſe kind of tobacco, Among the woods for dying cb. 
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faſtick, redwood, logwood ; and mangrove and olive barks for 
the tanners. The moſt remarkable trees are the manchineel, 
— ga mahogany, wild-cinnamon tree, ſoap- tree, cabbage- 
tree, | 

Horſes, aſſes, mules, goats, hogs, and ſheep, are very nu- 
merous; there are raccoons and rabbits, but no hares or deer. 
There are great varieties of fowl, as ducks, teal, widgeons, geeſe, 
turkies, pigeons, parrots, roquets, humming-birds, &c. 
The bays and rivers abound with excellent fiſh, particularly 
turtles. Among the inletts is the nigua, ciror, or c 
which eats into the nervous or membranous parts of the 
of the negroes, and frequently the white people. Theſe in- 
ſects get into any part of the body, but chiefly in the feet and 
legs, where they breed in great numbers, and ſhut themſelves 
up in a bag. As ſoon as the perſon feels them, which is not 
perhaps till a week after they have been in the body, they pick 
them out with a needle, or the ſharp point of a kniſe, taki 
care to deſtroy the bag entirely, that none of the breed, whic 
are like nits, may remain behind. They ſometimes inſinuate 
themſelves into the negroes' toes, and eat the fleſh away to the 
bone. 


BARBADOES. The iſland of Barbadoes ſeemed never to 
have been inhabited, even by ſavages, till ſome Engliſhmen 
from St. Chriſtopher's went and ſettled there in the year 1629, 
They found it covered with large and hard trees, which re. 

uired uncommon refolution and patience to fell and reot up. 

he ground was ſoon cleared of this incumbrance, or de- 
prived of its ornament; for it is doubtſul whether man does 
not often injure the works of nature, by altering every thi 
for himſelf alone. Some patriots,*tired of ſeeing the blood o 
their countrymen ſpilled, went over to Barbadoes, carrying 
with them their ſtock of money, a turn for labour, courage, 
activity, and ambition; thoſe vices and thoſe virtues which arg 
the e of civil wars. 

By theſe means, an iſland, which is no more than eight 
leagues long and four broad, attained to a population of a hun- 
dred thouſand ſouls; and a trade that employed four hundred 
ſhips of 150 tons burthen each. Such was the ſtate of its pros 

ity in 1676, the period of its utmoſt greatneſs. Never had 
e earth beheld ſuch a number of planters collected on ſo ſmall 
a ſpot, or ſo many rich productions raiſed in fo ſhort a time, 
The labours, diretted by Europeans, were performed by ſlaves, 
purchaſed in Africa, or even raiſed in America. This unwar - 


rantable method of procuring them nearly occaſioned a ſubver- 
fion of the iſland. | Some 
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Some Engliſhmen, who had landed on the coaſts of the con- 
tinent to get ſlaves, were diſcovered by the Caribs, who were 
the objects of their ſearch. Theſe ſavages fell upon them, and 

ut them all to death or to flight. A young man, who had 
no urſued, ran into a wood; where an Indian woman meeting 
him ſaved his life, concealed and fed him, and ſometime after 
conducted him to the ſea-fide. His companions were lying at 

anchor, waiting for the men they miſſed, and ſent a to 
fetch him. His deliverer inſiſted on following him on board 
the ſhip. They were no ſooner landed at Barbadoes, than the 
monſter ſold her that ſaved his life, and had beſtowed her heart 
pe 9 o her perſon upon him.* Shocking inſtance of avarice 

1 

The . who dared not undertake to revenge themſelves, 
imparted their reſentment to the negroes, who had ſtronger 
reaſons, if poſſible, to hate the Eu The ſlaves unani- 
mouſly vowed the death of their tyrants. This conſpiracy was 
carried on with ſuch ſecreſy, that the day before it was to have 
been carried into execution, the colony had not the leaſt ſuſ- 
picion of it. But, as if generoſity was always to be the virtue 
of the wretched, one of the leaders of the plot informed his 
maſter of it. Letters were diſpatched to all the plantations, and 
came time enough to prevent the impending deftraftion. The 
following night the ſlaves were ſeized in their huts; the moſt 
- gmlty were executed at break of day; and this aft of ſeverity 
reduced the reſt to obedience. 


They have never revolted ſince, and yet the exports do 
not amount to the half of what they formerly were. This has 
been occaſioned by extravagance, contagious diſtempers, hur- 

At preſent there are not more than 30, ooo ſlaves, who are 
employed in manuring the ground with varech, a fea-weed 
which the tide throws on ſhore. It is in this varech that the 
{ugar-canes are planted. The earth has little more to do with 
the growing of them than the tubs in which the e trees 
are planted in Euro err 
not above 15,000 hhds. of raw ſugar. | 
_ Almoſt all the ſhips laden with ſlaves, that come from the 

coaſt of Africa, land at Barbadoes. If they cannot ſell their 
| 1 a good price, they go to ſome other place, but it 

ſeldom 8 they do not diſpoſe of them here. The uſual 
price of ſlaves is about g71. on the average. In this bargain no 
diſtinftion is made of age or ſex ; but the whole cargo is ſold 
together at ſo much a head. | The 


| ® On this incident, which is a fact, the affecting ſtory of Inkle and | 
Yarico is founded, 
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The animal and vegetable productions are not very different 
from thoſe of Jamaica. - . 28 


ANTIGUA. This iſland, which is twenty miles long, and 
nearly as many broad, was found totally uninhabited, by ſome 
few Frenchmen who fled from St. Chriſtopher's by the Spani- 
ards. The want of ſprings, which doubtleſs was the reaſon why 
no ſavages had ſettled here, induced thoſe fugitives to return 
to their former habitations. Some Engliſhmen, more enter- 
priſing than either the French or Caribs, flattered themſelves 
that they ſhould overcome this great obſtacle, by collecting 
the rain water in ciſterns : and they ſettled there. The year 
is unknown, but it appears that in the year 1640 there were 
about thirty families on the iſland. | 

The number was not much increaſed, when king Charles II. 
prone the property of this iſland to Lord Willoughby. His 


ip ſent over a conſiderable number of inhabitants at his 
own expence in 1666. 

The air is hotter than that of Barbadoes, and very ſubject 
to hurricanes; the ſoil is ſandy, and much of it overgrown with 
wood. There is more veniſon in this iſland than any other of the 
Caribbees, with great plenty of fowl and black cattle. The 
vegetable ions are ſugar, ginger, cotton, pine-apples, 
> — wild cms, — moſt of the regen 

its. 

The abuſe of authority, ſo common in other nations, but ſo 
rare among the Engliſh, was ſeverely felt at Antigua, and did 
not go unpuniſhed. The governor, colonel Park, in defiance 
of law, and regardleſs of morals and decorum, indulged him- 
ſelf in the moſt unbounded acts of licentiouſneſs. The mem- 
bers of the council, unable to put a ſtop to exceſſes which they 
abhorred, ſummoned the coloniſts in 17 10 to protett their re- 
preſentatives, to defend the fortunes of the public. and to put 
an end to fo many calamities. They immediately took up 
arms. The tyrant was attacked in his own houſe, and maſſa- 
cred. His body was thrown naked into the ſtreet, and muti- 
lated by thoſe whoſe bed he had diſhonoured. The mother- 
country, more moved by the ſacred rights of nature, than jealous 
of her own authority, overlooked an att which ought to have 
been prevented, but which ſhe was too equitable to revenge. 
It is only the part of a tyrant to excite a rebellion, and then to 
quench 1t in the blood of the oppreſſed. Machiavelr/m taches 
princes the art of being feared and deteſted, and directs them 
to ſtifle the victims whoſe cries grow importunate. Humanity 
preſcribes to kings, juſtice in legiſlation, mildneſs in govern- 


ment. 
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ment, lenity to prevent inſurrections, and mercy 
them. Re/:gion enjoins obedience to the people ; — 1 Gop, 
above all things, requires equity in Rs 5 they violate it, 
innumerable witneſſes will riſe up ſt a fingle man at the 
day of final j ent. The Angie iſlands have ſometimes 
avenged the authority of princes and the rights of the peo — 4 
upon tele King governors, who, by a double treachery, pr 
tuted their king's name to oppreſs a nation. 

Antigua will always be celebrated in hiſtory for this terrible 
example of juſtice. 


MoNTSERRAT. The Spaniards. diſcovered this iſland in 
1493, and gave it the name of Montſerrat, from a mountain 
in Catalonia, which it reſembles ; but they did not ſettle here. 
The Engliſh drove out the inhabitants, and took poſſeſſion of it 
in the year 162. 

This iſland is nearly circular, and about ei t leagues in cir- 
cumference ; the ground is very uneven, full of barren hills, 


and fertile vallies. 


Nzvis. This iſland is of a circular form, about fix miles in 
circumference. The Engliſh ſent the firſt colony hither in the 
year 1628. The air is prodigiouſly hot, and fo ſubje& to hur- 


ricanes, that the inhabitants int public ſaſts to implore the 
protection of heaven againſt this dreadful — Pagan he ; and if 
none * 5 they appoint a 
general t 1 2 The ſoil is in general fertile, 
Gough hgh and andy. 
animals do not vary much from the other iſlands, except 
the ſheep, whith hove noicker horns nor wool, — iry 
0 reſembling thoſe Aa el. 
pots, ne can twice, 
and ſometimes thrice a year; bringing two, TIES. 
e eee 
rom wer jaws to 
their fore-legs. A wy bead died, called a —— i 
found in this iſland : it is about the ſize of a lark; 
late colour, ſpotted with dark blue; the head reſembles that of 
a-robin ; the ” and lags ave of 2 right nad-entens, The ſea 
abounds with Many remarkable inſets and are 
found in Nevis. The lizards are of a monſtrous fize; but 


there are no Venomous creatures in the ifland, except ſgorpi- 
om and centipedes. 
(To be continued.) 
Axr. 
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Axr. II. Premiums in Agriculture, by the London Society. 
[Continued from Page 220.] 
Dare ARTICLE QUANTITY | To Wpon Pr. or Bounty 
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in this kingdom 20 b |[Mr. J. Thorpe 30 C 
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Dar | AnTICLE | WANTITY To Won Fr. or Bounty 


cwt. q. Ib. 


Account of cul-j 32 4 24 


72 


MADDER 
2771 
re anil cure 


- 1 ac, $ perch. 
5r 1 26 


— 


Mr. Cros | G. M* 


Crow | : 4 $. 


Sond a 24 3* 
27 43 13 Walkers | $ £ 


. ac. 4 per. 
331 20 - 
1 AC, 2 per. 
27 
from one acre 
18 2 18 
from one acre 


* 


Crow 1 10 
Crow | 10 
Crow 10 
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Darz} Atricts | QuantitY ., To Won Fr. er Buonty 


POULIRY 
3770 pacthogor hates 
ig, rearing, & | 
POPLAR 
ys For planting th 
bardyor 
76 x 
Rep SPIDER 
77 met 
E23 £36 
19 :105; 5 : . 
69 21 avating 1 
mor true Rh 71 9 — 
>arbinEnglanc OM.” 
yo jintrod. ſeed of ; 
y* true G. M.* 
0 5. M. 
ore Fir 
60 ig for tim 
t3r50 G. M, 
61 11394 G. M, 
600 8. M. 
4500 S. M. 
63 30000 G. M. 
16000 S. M. 
16000 S. M. 
1 04000 G. M. 
14000 S. M. 
83 102000 G. M. 
66 100000 G. M. 
18000 S. M. 
67 46000 G. M. 
79 61360 G. M. 
32000 S8. M. 
73 . 72060 G. M. 
5 24000 8. M. 
Ar. 
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AxT. III. Remedy for the Foot Rot in Sheep. 


12 alum, blue vitriol, and corroſive ſublimate, each half 
an ounce, boiling water half a pint, when diſſolved, pare 
the hoof, and having waſhed it with the mixture, cover it over 
with a rag. 

Some drovers anoint the part with a feather di in aqua 
fortis, and this alſo will anſwer the n well, 
in N 


— 


2 


An r. IV. How to chuſe @ good Scythe. 


OOK along its edge, and if you find it a little in and out, 
may look upon it as good; bec-uſe fine ſteel, well 
mixed and laid in with the iron part, will always turn in and 
out, aſter it is quenched. Or you may try the edge with a nail. 
This drawn hard the will either turn it, which is a 
bad ors 4 N r 
is a token of a hard, tempered, the, 
the bufineſs well. * 

If the ſcythe chance to be too hard, you need only to lay it 
a day in the ſun, and its heat will bring the edge to a proper 
temper, 


ArT. V. Obſervations on MARLEsS and their Varieties, 
In a Letter to T. R. Eſq;—continued from p. 224. 

SIR, Leweſton, Dorſet. 
158 ſeveral marks of diſtinction, obvious on trial, 


property, that of crumbling into 

1 An- 
er is its lixivial quality, or waſhing the ſkin clean like ſoap, 
or lye; to which head may be had alſo its abſterfive quality, 
that of taking ſpots or ſtains out of. cloth in the fame manner 
as fuller's earth. Another is its ready ſolubility in acids, ang 
u ts fement with, immetiod yaaes the mixtare 
Another very common one is its diſſolving entirely, or being 
all waſhed away, by rains. And each of theſe properties is 
more viſible in proportion to the purity of the marle ; which 
purity, ſays Dr. Ainfle, is in rtion to the quantity of 
calcareous earth in their tion. his 
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The firſt diſcovery of marle a few years ago was treated with 
contempt by the farmers; who not ing theſe marks of 
difference above-mentioned, repreſenting it to be ing but 
common clay, and it was a time before they could ſubmi 
their prejudices to conviction, which naturally 
trial of its ſpecific marks of diſtinftion. | 

the idea of marle with that of an eſſential te: in moſt, if 

not in all, cafes to improve the ground; and this wrong aſſo- 
ciation of ideas confirmed their prejudices, and perv their 
underſtanding, 

To this account of the variety, the ies, and the reſult 
of ſeveral trials made of the marles, which exiſt in theſe parts, 
as a Manure. | 
It is well known that all compoſt manures are maturated by 

fermentation ; that the ns ——— of which 2 1s 

compounded, _—_ and putritying together, have the very 
Een i 


ve c ed; 
which is accompliſhed by the mutual — — — 4 
of their mixed parti creating ſo ſtrong a fermentation as 
oftentimes to raiſe a ſmoke. And in order to improve the 
compoſt, it is uſual to turn the heap ſeveral times; the effet 
of which is freſh contact in the parts of the different ſubſtances, 
and therefore freſh attraction and repulſion in their mixed par- 
ticles ; by which means the particles are divided and en, 
the parts of the original ſubſtances are aſſimilated, the compoſt 
becomes ſoft and mellow, and the whole mixture acquires an 
more uniform conſiſtence. The fermentation, which is the firſt 
ſtep of operation, thus finiſhed produces abundance of ſalts; 
now the pr of theſe is to attraft and diffolve oils, for the 
texture of theſe laſt muſt be before they emer the 
roots of plants; and this change is made by the active power of 
ſalts, which diſſolve the oils, and make 4 mix with water. 
This is the ſecond ſtep in the operation. The oils thus pre- 
pared are imbibed into the fibres of the roots, as they are alſo 
drawn. up into the plant, by capillary attraction; and this, if we 
may call it ſo, is the third ſtep, or progreſs of the operation of 
compoſt-manures. | 
Io apply this theory to marles, whatever ſubſtances will fer- 
ment by their mixture, will produce the ſame effect in their ope- 
retion as ordinary compoſt manure. Now all alkalies and acids 
. inſtantly upon their mixture create a fermentation. But marles 
are alkaline ſubſtance, as is evident from the quantity of calca- 
reous earth contained in them; and acids are undoubtedly in 
the ſoil, as appears from the production of a number of acid 
plants. Therefore ſince all alkalies are powerful attraftors of 


acids, 


— —— ͤ Rxẽ—ä——— — — . re ee * —— 
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that frequent public aſſemblies, ſhould particularly re- 
mark this danger, _ 1 are 
more ſubjett to frequent and alternate heats and colds. 
A man in health may leap into a cold bath, though he be in 
a ſweat, or out of a warm bed in froſty weather, without endan- 
gering his health, provided he does not ſtay in too ; but a 
fever is too commonly the effet of a cold caught by fitting 
againſt a window, &c. into which cold, freſh air comes, even 
in ſummer; becauſe it ſhuts the pores. In the firſt caſe, the 
body endures one uniform and ſhock, which makes it 
leſs fierce; but in the other, a gle part, it may be, the car 
or neck, is attacked with greater violence. The cannon of a 
— ſooner open a paſlage into the town, when levelled 

inſt one ſingle baſtion, than when diſcharged againſt the 
whole face. 5 


Axr. VII. On Change of Seed, and Craps, occafional Re 
2.4 and Mg. | . 


{ Continued from Page 222.] 


f the kingdom covered over with ſand to a 
which are undoubtedly and properly called ſandy 


the 
another ; and yet 
as much prafit as 
are in dry 
the 


to point out the difference between 


red, white, and yellow ſand, as th ee in general properties: 
Black ſand ſeems to be mould and mixed together; but 
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de laid on the fallow, which will make the turnips ö 
quicker for it, and ſooner out of the reach of the fly. Os 
I e 
— from Midſummer to the latter — 
have them hoed as ſoon as ever they are fit 
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which are intended for the butcher ; 
lated on the prime, th refuſe may be eaten by flore 
the 


are fed off the I hald it right to 
== EEE 
let it more or even 
fine and mellow, renee 
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F barley varies in ſome degree; in 
of nine each will be ſufficient — — 
and with it may be fown eight pounds of clover ſeed; I w 
adviſe the beſt clover ſeed that can be got, and procured from 
a diſtance.—There are conſiderable quantities imprte © every 


year from Holland, 

Sometime the latter turnips will not be fed off time 
to give the land a proper tillage for barley ; in that cafe white 
oats will be better than barley, and may be ſown at one 


2 to an acre; 1 


fl 
* 


dreſs "is Le — c Sa and Hed i 
ou not fear corn. Mow ver twice, neyer feed it 
'" Yor. Ill, „ it 


——— — — = 
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if you can avoid it; the crop of clover is too valuable to be u 
fled with; and the worms produced by the freſh dung horſes, &c. 
often do great miſchief to the wheat. A good crop of clover will 
be equal in value to a middling crop of corn, often much ſuperior. 
wheat is to be ſown at one ploughing ; two buſhels to an 
acre are ſufficient, nor will it be neceſſary to dung for it: Freſh. 
does not anſwer well for wheat; it puſhes out the ſtraw, 
but not ſupport the ear. 
By this mode of huſbandry the land is pulveriſed and rich for 
barley, but conſiderably ſtiffened and rich for wheat. 
Sometimes, tho' very rarely, the clover will fail; in this caſe 
peaſe may follow the barley, and will be a good ſeaſon for wheat. 
In this ſyſtem of huſbandry the difference of crops is fo varied, 
that the land will always ſupport the proceſs, obſerving to dung 
for the turnips, if convenient; but never to omit dunging the 
noe, op or ſoon as poſſible alter the barley is taken away 


Carrots, parinips, Broad-Windſor beans, ſummer 
33 * mn t, like a ſandy foil. —q 
| ay are very proper dreſſings for this kind o 
Clay gives a ſtability to Gi while chalk beſtows on it an 
additional —_— Good ſtable dung muſt be uſed or 
clover, or where this is wanting, a compoſt of clay, chalk, 
dung mixed together. [To be — 


Axr. VIII. Method of firding the Body of a Perſon drowned, 
Mr. SYLVAN, EO 
S the following iment for finding the body of a per- 
A flat drones, hikers ſeveral | Bn tri A 
ceſs in Holland, and is not ge known in England, I beg 
you will publiſh it for the benefit of the unfortunate. 
Briſtol. J. THoMPSON. 


| TAKE a quartern loaf, into the crumb thruſt a quill in which 
muſt be put an ounce of quickfilver ſecured well with wax 
- fo that it cannot come out; then cloſe the quill up in the loaf 
with a bit of crumb of the ſame. Set it floating on the water 
at the place where the body went down, and you will find it take 
he fame courſe the body took, and fink near it This expe- 
riment has been repeatedly tried in ſtill water; and where there 
was little or no eurrent, it has not yet been known to fail. 

Ie inſect this Article at the requeſt of our Correſpondent, without 
warranting its validity. } IT 


a ART, 


u Uliful Family Companion. 
- Ant. IX. Advice to Perſons who go into the Water. 


HOSE perſons who go into a river, &c. to waſh or ſwim, 

ſhould by no means venture where the bottom is muddy; 
as beſides the natural tendency of the body to fink in from its 
werght, there is a great attrattion in the mud, perhaps from the 
want of air, which often renders it impoſſible to eſcape, and 
totally deſtroys the natural of the water; and when 
the body once finks in the mud, it never rifes again. | 


ART. X. An Account of a curious Sort of Grafs. 

Mr. Racx, to the Bath Agriculture Socte'y, having 
favoured us with the following letter relative to the curious 
4 our laſt number, p. 2g2 ) we doubt not 

but it will be acceptable to the moſt intelligent part of our 


CE and 


a_ 1 
friendly c pon yo 
it immediately occurred to me, that I had formerly 
read an account of it; and, on further recollection, 
I remembered that it was in Hartlib's 
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like to this, that can, by any means, be brought ts fuck 48 
and ſweetneſs,” Likewiſe, in Mill's Praftical Huſban- 
dry, vol. iii, 1767, you will find the blowing account: In 
the index 1 Ne 30g 
tion is made of a graſs called Gramen camnum ſupi aum lon- 
um, longeſt ſupine Dog-graſs, which at Madding- 
ton in Wiltſhire, and in ſome of es, to the length 
of twenty-four feet, and is uſed for the fattening of ts 
Ralks are of the creeping kind, and touch the ground at ſeveral 
of their knots; for they do not riſe much in ht. Mr. 
Stillingfleet | thinks it the Flote Frſcue, and rightly adviſes ſur- 
ther 2 concerning it; but 1 not to have 
Worlidge, w who ſays, e Ape of this graſs that, 
i is extraordinarily hoe but not ul pag wee has 
heen imagined, the nt Fr again irons} ip e waſhing 
from whence rains bring 


— Lan 
them of the fatneſs of the dung of the ſheep, which ſubs 


ſides upon the ſmall meadows where this graſs 
in ſprings not ſubje& to theſe ſhowers, or on lands not enriched 

bi fertiliſing ſoil down to. them, this 

not thrive ſo welt.” This account of Mr. Worlidge, 


os; To that 


graſs 
which 

— eh woe og may be found in the folio edition 
his Syſtema Agriculturæ, 1 but ſeems 


no more than a mere tran 


notations on the L is Legal 
260 of the edition Hartlib's 


— hg ſuch « he Paul 2 
and are alt called, 


= 


ere 2 „ TR | 
r in all 7 
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of of the of the 
2 ner fe was on this fubjeB. yon 


1 any, Sir, with eſteem, 
Your obedient humble ſervant. 


Az. XI. Premium adjudged by the Committee 0 the 
for the Encouragement of AGRICULTURE and MANUPAGs 
TURES in SUSSEX, at their Meeting at LEWEs April ga, 


| JOHN BAKER HOLROYD, Eſq; Vice-Preſident, in the Chair. 


Mr. John vtell, of. Haſtings, Ten Guineas. The premium for 
the 1 of Worſted zor Linen Yarn, wrought in any 
— viz. 295 pounds weight of clean hemp and flax into 
inen Yarn, and 538 * 9 of combed wool into Wortted Yarn. 
3 women, the worked yam by boys aud 
5 
, John Baker Holroyd, -Eſq; a Medal of Five Guiness, for drain- 
ing in the beſt, moſt effectual, and cheapeſt manner, the greateſt quan · 
tity of Land, viz. 3477 perches. 
To Mr. Richard Ellman, of Glynd, a Medal of Five Guinens, for 
hoeing the greateft quantity of Wheat, 91 acres. 
To John Baker Holroyd, Eſq; for the next in quantity, x7 acres, the 
vo that < 8 1 The * 
_ "To Mary Stephens, Three Guineas. premium to woman 
or i 21 ſhall hoe the greateſt quantity of wheat. 
; 1 To MM James Chapman, of Ruſper, Three Guineas, for 


the rene number of acres with oxen, in proportion to the Lars ops 
acres t 
To Thomas Clear, ſervant in Huſbandry to Mr. Thomas Oliver, ot 
ing, Three Guineazs. The premium for the ſervant who has 
lived longeſt in one place, viz. 32 years and a half. 


{pF Grituities were given to Day, and Dawid Clifton, on 
* of their long wel viz. upwards of 30 years each, 


ary Stevens, Three Guineas. The wothan 
or * tho wal bot the t uantity of Trane. 2 

Fo Ma Taylor, of t of Chail „Ties Guineas,. Th 
premium for ſpinning the — quantity of un. 


Mr. the following accrount of | 
Me ERR. early green food A Sr ot 
decay of turneps. 


„ On eng fall, which was ſimmer fallowed,. the fallow yp 
eompleat, arifing from the uncommon wetnels of the ſeaſon, the z4th 
September, 2776, an acre of land was ſown with three buſhels of winter 
- tares;” and one buſhel of rye. A ſecond acre, with three buſhels of 
Winter tares, and one byſhel of common Wheat. A third acre, with 
= m_ 8 _ one” buſhel” of Siberian wheat. A 

acrey F 

yk. A * 
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Ne fiianure was laid on for thefe crops, as Ms. Holroyd wiſhed to ac. 
eertain whether they would anſwer on lands in a middling ſtate, ſup- 
that the great and early crops of rye and tares, of which there are 
accounts, aroſe from the high condition of the land, and being uncom- 
monty well ſheltered. = : 

The ſeveral crops appeared extremely promiſing during the whole win- 
ter, except the rape. 

la the ſpring they ſeemed to fall off, gad as it advanced further, the 
crop was uneven, and notwithſtanding the great quantity of fred fawn, 
was rather thin, imputed partly to flug*, which were very hurtful in 
the: neighbourhood. There was little difference between the three fuk 
experiments, Where the tares prevailed, the crop was beſt, they ſtood 
the. winter equally well. The Siberian wheat was rather more farward and 
biber than the common whene or rye, but was thinner, which pertiaps 
aroſe from the ſeed not being extraordinary gaod. None was veady to 
mow till the fick week in May. Therye ran to fred and became italky 
defore the wheat, and borſes did not like it ſo well as the tares and wheat. 

The fourth acre, which was fows with winter tares and rye graſa, did 
by no means. anſwers Rye graſs ſeems to require to be à year is the 
ground, before it gives a good crop. The ſecond crops were very trifling. 

The rape nearly faileck: the ſeaton was h unfavourable, that the foil 
a be made fine enough, and the 13th of September ſeems toe 

or wang *. | 
-. A. field im good condition and well theltered, fown in the common way 
with red claver and rye graſs, way nearly as early. as any af the abo e 
imesty the closer bad nat been manured. 

— he and Mr. H. 's obſervations on experiments nearly the ſame, 
ing the failure of the above crops may partl imputed 
ta lugt) it ſeems to him that tares and rye, or tares and ax Seng ſown as 
Gn hardly pay the farmer, except on land iv high condition 
2nd well ſheltered, as. eaxly food for milch caws, and far ſuch 41 
dehing can anſwer better, eſpecially as it may be mown ſooner 
or and rye gta. He thinks that a fight 13 of mayure on 
cles and rye. gials in avtuma, ta be ſhut up from that vr quan pho" 
duce on land in common huſbapdry, as carly and better fagd for paiture, 
yer tieuhuty is ſhaktered and warm land, than any of the above 3 and a 

lawing, and the great expeuce af large a quantity of tares and rj e 
kar ber ace Which are Gid to be neceſſary, would be Gved. 


Nr. Hoboyd mentioned the following metheds of cultivating Cote 
Need or Rape : The. lagd ta be prepared the fame as for turneps ; if in- 
tended, as food for cattle, à gallop of ſeed to be fown per cre, from the 
widdle of May till wwards the end of Auguit, according as cogvevicrt, 
9 the uſes fox which wanted; if ſown on land in tolerable conchtie 1 
unmediately after any crop on one plougbmg, a confiderable quantity ot 
feed for ſuceg way be expected in the ſpring. Land futended the next 
r for turdeps, May be in this manner for-late fpring ſeed 3 there 
iN de ume enough to prepare for the turneps, aten the Beep have eaten 
Bofy Mr. H. has heard iv has anfwercd very well, when Own in ſhowy 
wearher by a man going upthe furrows of a wheat feld before the cory 
was out x oat that the wheat was of Ervice in ſhel te iug un when fr 

128 rock as far jumepy, 2m ſown with rope in My, or the be- 
gizning of june, way de Aten thige yimes, if the Rav hould be fa- 
Wahle. mbs may be fed on it when weaned the end af July, or the 
biginning of Auge the field then to be ut ep till dMiguactkmas, at 


which 
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which time Mr. 11 old 2 ſhut it up for ewes 
and lambs in the fpring. a large crop, ers mowing, ik 
dry weather,. the laſt time of feed 8 4 is very neceſſary to * 
there is a diſpoſition to run to ſeed: he obſerved the mown ſproutel 
better than that which was jagged by the teeth of the z but mowing, 
during froſty and bad cauſed part to rot. The butter of cows 
foddered with it, was as fine as in May about a hamper full at ni 
is for each cow ; the dead or withered leaves ſhould be taken outs 
it is brittle in froſty weather, it cuts to waſte, When intended for 
food for cattle, it is not neceſſary it ſhould be hoed. By the time a field 
of tolerable ſize is finiſhed, the firſt part eaten will generally be ready 46 
de fed again. When the field is in good condition, the rape may be fut- 
fered to ftand for a crop, after ſeeding cattle with it, but the talks hould 
be cut even with the ground. It likes freſh land. In a tolerably good 
and dry foil, there is no doubt of fucceſs; in wet and cold lands, 
of the crop is apt to rot z but good crops have been had even in ſuch land, 

A rough piece of land was ſowed with buck-wheat in May; when in 
bloom the greateſt part was eaten by cattle, the remainder was plowed in, 
which was the only manure. The crop of rape was exccllent. The Gil, 
a ſtrong loam, 


Mr. Holroyd alſo gave the following account of an experiment to uf. 
certain, whether the turnep-rooted cabbage required to be tran ſplantich, 
which was ſuppoſed neceſſary to check the tap root, and encourage the 
ſpreading of the turnep: , : 

On the third of June, 777, the plants were ſet out in u ſtrong foil, 
which was manured with the uſual quantity of dung, the roots being 
firſt dipped in a tub of liquid mud, juſt before planting, At the ſame 
time the adjoining ground was ſown with the ſame ſeed broad-caftz the 
feaſon was not favourable, and — ſome time 2 which was 22 ſet med 
deſtroyed by the fly : but towards autumn, a ſutkcient ſprinkli pear» 
ed, r Þ ds full as good, or rather better, 2 which was 
planted, and it is remarkable, that a conſiderable part of the tranſplanted 
ray to ſeed in autumn, but none of the other did : the roots of that gp 
was ſown were full as large as the tranſplanted, notwithſtanding th, 
tatter were of a conſiderable fize when the other was ſown. The tops 
ſeemed to grow and were perfectly green during the whole winter, and 
ſuffered leſs by froſt, than any plant whatever. Mr. H. is of opinion, 
that the tops will anſwer every purpoſe of food for ſheep, as well as rapez 
they do not run to ſerd fo ſoon, and the root is tolerably good when the 
top begins to run: however, he obſerves the ſheep preferred the common 
rurnep ſown in the ſame field, and that rhey do not eat the top of the tur» 
nep-rooted cabbage fo eagerly as rape, or the tops of common turneps, 
The piece is juſt finiſhed, viz. 22d of April: but Mr. H. has ſeen the 
turnep-rooted cabbage very good on the 17th of May, 


The Rev. Henry Poole gave an account that he had repeated this 
r, his experiment of rye and winter tares, and with equal ſucceſs. 
wo buſhels of tares and one of rye, were ſown {the rye not being to be 
procured ſooner) the fiit week in October, on the ſame ground on which 
they were ſown the preceding year, and with three plowings, but ne 
manure. They would have been good ſheep, paſture by the end of Fe- 
bruary, but being intended for the milch cows, were cut for them the 
13th of April, which was not fo early by near a fortnight 2s laſt year, 


» 


ewing ts the back wardne ſs of the ſpring, and the weather being * 


53 
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for the cold had on which were ſown. They produced the fame 
effect as before 22. _— I one week doubled 2 


milk — in one of them it was more than doubled. A little hay was given 
with the green food to prevent its ſcouring. 


Axr. XII. Premiums adjudged by the MANCHESTER Acnt- | 
CULTURE SOCIETY, attheir Annual Meeting, Aug. 11. 


Mrs. Sarth Warburton, of Lymm, for raifing the greateſt and 
the beſt quantity of Horſe-Beans in every reſpeR, not leſs than two 
tute acres; and the beſt crop of Wheat ſown immediately after the 
ans were cut off, a Silver Cup value Eight Guiness. | 
To Peter Brooke, Eſq; for raifing the greateſt and beſt crop of Wheat 
{wn on a French, or Buck Wheat fallow ; (the quantity not being leſs 
than two ſtatute acres) a Silver Medal. 
To Mrs. Sarah Warburton, for raifing the greateſt and beſt crop of 
t in _ reſpett, ſown on a crop of Vetches plowed under in full 
bloom, not leſs than two ftatute acres, a Silver Cup, value Eight Gs. 
To Mr. James Drury, of Mancheſter, for 2 in the ſpring of 
1778, the greateſt quantity of Wheat, Barley, young Clover, of Paſture 
| nd, with Peat or Turf Ashes only, the quantity of aſhes not bei 
ſs than forty buſhels on a ſtatute acre, and the quantity of land not lef 
than two acres, a Silver Cup, value Six Guineas, | 5 
- To Mr. James Heaward, of Oak enford - mill, for improving the great · 
& quantity of Meadow and Paſture Land, (not leſs than three acres) not 
uſually overflowed in time of floods, by throwing water over it in the ' 
_ moſt __ and judicious manner, a Silver Cup value Seven Guineas. 
To Meſſrs. Robert and John Thornely, of Audenſhaw, for improv- 
ing the next greateſt quantity of Land, (not leſs than two ftatute acres} 
by floating, a Silver Cup Five Guiness. | | 
To Henry Coppock, ſervant to My. John Coe, of Bollington, whom | 
ke hath ſerved as a farmer's ſervant upwards of 42 years, a Silver Medal, 
N. B. A claim and certificate was, by miſtake, delivered to the So- 
eſety after the time limited for the receiving theſe claims, on behalf of 
Thomas Clarke, farm-ſervant to Mr. Hulley, of Ralnew, Mr. Hulley, 
in his letter and certificate, informed the Society that he had ſerved his 
grandfather, his father, and himſelf ax that place, fixty-three years, and , 
gave him a moſt excellent charadter. The Sqciety, in conſideration of 
ch extraordinary merit, ordered their Silver Medal to be preſented te 
* Thomas Clarke. BS. 
To Mr. William Blinkhorn, for raiſing the greateſt quantity of dung, 
and mixing it in the lar heaps of compoſt between Nov. 1ſt, 1777, 
and June 24th, 1778; a Silver Cup value Seven Guineas, _ - 
To Thomas Butterworth Bayley, Eſq; of Hope, for having his land 
in the neateſt and moſt exact order, as ro fences, water-courſes, witer- 
banks, roads, gates, ſtiles, farm-yards, &c. and alſo the land laid down, 
and drained in the beſt manner, and cleanſed from weeds, a Silver Medal. 
| To Mr. Robert Hogg, of Clifton, for 8 a leſs farm) hig 
land in the neateſt and moſt exact order; (as above) a Silver Cup 
value Seyen Guineas. | 
To Mr. Thomas Robinſon, of Hanforth, for incl and improvin 
in the beſt and moſt effeQual manner, for Paſture or Mea , the — 7 
quantity of waſte and barren land, not being lefs than four ſtatute acres, 
* Silver Medal, ö 5 1 : 
o 
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To Thomas Butterworth » Eſq; of Hope, for making the com+ 
Farm- Yard, in 1 all proper conveniences for 
cattle, pigs, &c. and ſo contrived as to raiſe the greateſt quantity of ma- 
nure, 11 the largeſt cantitiesof Dung 
n floating meadows, or for carryiag off in water carts; a 
To Thomas Brownhill, of Eccles, near Mancheſter, for having pra- 
duced a very uſeful and much · improved ſtraw or chaff- cutter; a Silver 
Cup, valve Guineas. 
o Mr. James Seddon, of Salford, for making the — 
his farm, for the reception of Dung - Water, either for floatin 1 1 
or carrying off in water · carts, betwixt Sept. 29, 1777, May 21, 
1778, a ? Silver C value Seven Gnineas. 
The ight Hon. the Earl of STAMFORD; Prefident. 
GEORGE LEYCESTER, Eſq; 
JOHN CLEGG, jun. Eſq; Vice-Prefidents, 
SAMUEL CL jun. Eſq; 


ArxT. XI. Premiums for PLANTING. and HusBANDRY, 
offered by the London SOCIETY. 


| [Continued from page 236.] 


ULTIVATING ROOTS AND HERBAGE FOR FEEDING 
SHEEP AND BLACK CATTLE. Fer the moſt ſatiafactory 
experiments made in 1777, to: aſcertain which ef the follawing plants 
can be cultivated and houſed, for. winter fodder, to the greateſt adyan- 
tage, viz. | 
Turnep-rooted Cabbage, Turneps, Parſneps, 
Turnep Cabbage, Carrots, Potatoes. 


The accounts to be produced the firſt Tueſday of November, 17 
the Gold Medal, or Twenty Pounds. n. 


100. The fame Premiums will be given for experiments made in 1778. 
The accounts to be produced the firſt of November, 1779. 


101. COMPARISON BETWEEN-ROOTS AND-HERBS.. For 


an account of the bett experiments to aſcertain the comparative merit of 
the herbs and roots below ſpecified, in feeding Sheep or Black Cattle; 
to be produced the third Tueſday in October, 1778 ;. the Gold Medal, 

or Twenty Pounds. | 


No.1. No. II. 


„ 775. 
103. BORECOLE. For — and E thicee acres of Bere- 
cole in 1277, for the feeding of deep or Black- Can} Twenty Pounds. 
204. For the next greateſt 


Certificates to — wes Tueſday· in February, 1779. 
3 106. 3 u year 1 778. 
„ 1780. 


Ger Yor. LI, 307 to 110. 
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107 to 110. TURNEP ROOTED CABBAGE, TURNEPS, AR. 
RO TS, and CLUSTERED POTATOES. Te the perſon who ſhall 
raiſe, in 1777, the guns ney of either, the Gold Medal. 

Certificates to be prod the firſt Tueſday in November, 1778. 

111. The ſame Premiums are extended one year further. 

112. SCOTCH CABBAGE. To the Mn who ſhall raiſe, in 
1778, the greateſt quantity of Scotch Cabbage; the Gold Medal. 

Certificates to be produced the firſt Tueſday in February, 2779. 

113, 114. AMERICAN AND DUTCH CABBAGE. The like 
Premiums will be given for the American and Dutch Cabbages ſeverally. 

Certificates to be produced the firſt Tueſday in February, 1779. 

x15. LUCERNE FOR FATTENING CATTLE. For the moſt 
fatisfaory account to aſcertain the utility of Lucerne in fattening Black 
Cattle ; the Gold Medal. ; 

Certificates to be produced the laſt Tueſday in March, 1779. 

116. REARING AND FATTENING HOGS. Fer the beſt ac- 
count of the moſt profitable method of rearing and fattening Hogs ; to 
be delivered the firſt Tueſday in Feb. 1779 ; the Gold Medal, or 20l. 


117. MADDER. To the perſon who ſhall 25 hundred 
weight of Madder red for the uſe of man z the Gold 


Medal, or Twenty-five Pounds. 
, the Silver Medal, or x 51. 


118. For the next greateſt 22 
Specimens to he delivered the firſt Tueſday in Nov. 1778. 


119. CULTIVATING THE TRUE RHUBARB. For raifing, 
| before the end of 1778, one thouſand plants of the Rheum and Palma- 
tum, or true Rhubarh ; the Gold Medal. 4 
120. For the next greateſt quantity ; the Silver Medal. 
Certificates to be produced the ſecond Tueſday in February, 1779. 
121, 122. The fame Premiums are extended to the year r779. 


[The Remainder of the Premiums are the ſame as inſerted in the Far- 
mer's Magazine, Vol. II. p. 275, 315-] 


Arr. XII. The HousEKEEPER's DIRECTORY, aan, 


| To pot BEEF. 


FAKE about twelve pounds of lean buttock of beef, with- 
out bone or griſtle; rub it with half a pound of coarſe ſu- 
„and one ounce and a half of falt-petre, let it lie twelve 

| then waſh it clean, and dry it well with a cloth, ſeaſon 
it with beaten mace, pepper and ſalt to your taſte, cut it in 
five or ſix pieces, and put it in an earthen pot, with a pound of 
butter in lumps upon it, ſet it in an aven for three hours, cut 
oth hard an e beat it in a mortar , add a little mace, 
pepper t aumix a of butter in the which 
SE eee 
beat exceeding ſine; pn me your ld and preſs it cloſe 
＋ pour clariſied butter over it, and ſet by to keep in a 
| Another 
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Another Way. When you have boiled or baked, and cut 
meat ſmall, beat it well in a marble mortar, with ſome 
er melted for that purpoſe, and two or three anchovies; 
ſeaſon with what ſpice you pleaſe; cloſe it down. in pots, and 
pour over a ſufficient quantity of clarified butter. 

To collar BEEF. 


Take a flank of beef, bone it and take off the inner ſkin, ſalt it 
with ſalt-petre, and common ſalt, three or four days, ſprinkle _ 
over it a lutle parſley, mace, and black pepper, roll it up tight, 
and bind it about with a coarſe broad tape, and boil it till it is 
tender; make a pickle for it thus: ſave the liquor it was boiled 
in, the next day ſkim it, and add to it half as much vinegar as 
of this liquor, a little mace and a little long p<þper. Put the 
beet into this liquor, and it will keep good a long time, When. 
the pickle begins to grow ſtale, freth may be added. 

o To collar EELs. | 
Skin, bone, and gut your eel, cut off the head, and the fins, 
e over it a {mall nutmeg, two or three blades of mace 
beat a little pepper and ſalt, flirew over a handful of par- 
ſley ſhred fine, with a few ſage leaves, roll it up tight in a cloth, 
bind it well; if it be a middle-fized eel, boil it in lalt and water 
three quarters of an hour, hang it up all night to drain, add to 
the liquor a pint of vinegar, a few pepper-corns, and a few 
ſprigs of ſweet joram, boil it ten minutes, and let it ſtand 
till the next day, take off the cloth, and put your eels into the 
owe! you may ſend them whole on a plate, or cut them in 

; garniſh with parſley. 
10 alt Hams. 

Uſe to every middle - ſiaed ham one ounce and a half of ſalt- 
petre, pounded, and one pound of common ſalt, and three oun- 
ces of coarſe ſugar, rub all very well into the hams, lay them in 
lead or earthen pans for ten days, turning them once, then 
rub them well with more common ſalt, let them lie ten days 

longer, and turn them every day, then take them out, and ſcrape 
them exceedingly clean, wipe them well with a cloth, rub - 
them ſ1:ghtly over with ſalt, and hang them up to dry. 


General Directions for BOILING. 


In boili kind of meat, particularly veal, a great deal 
„ the pot and cover ſhould 
and well tinned, the water ſoft, the fire briſk, and 


dredged with flour; when the ſcum riſes, take it clear 


let it boil in plenty of water as ſlow as poſſible; meat 
1 eſpecially veal, d hard on the 
Mm out ſide 


| boiled faſt is always 
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up and ſeaſoned, 
A green T 
hours boiling, 
. night, and will require the ſame 
time; it muſt be put into cold water. 


A Ham . 


requires a 


n n ouly 1 8 


of water, without being put into a cloth; but care muſt be ta- | 
ken, as before . pet ay off the ſcum. A large turkey, 


with a force-meat in his 


K If; a large 


duck, near an 
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General Directions for ROASTING. , 


| 4n-roafting any kinds of meat, it is difficult to give gene- 
ral rules, hy nave wee Tor botkag op. oy nc 


of ment, and a fire, you will 
feldom fail ;—let Choate n clean; al- 
prepare your fire before you lay the meat and let 


by of ap: ae to the ze of the meat; ſprinkle with falt 
when your meat is at the fre, duſt it well with flour, and baſte 

it with freſhi butter to make it of a better colour. A briſk clear 
fire ſhould be kept Ne and the 
froth from eep t a diſtance from the = if the 
meat is { is hard, ** the heat cannot 


— 2 * h before it be 


. meat to 
feftion; when the ſteam draws near the fire, 1 Ip age 
h, but time is a more ſure 
| for roaſting ſhould not be faked till it is put 
to the fire, unleſs neceſſity I you. for it not only draws 
out the gravy, but makes it har 

3 cover the ribs, rump, &c. with a piece of 
* 1 = flour it and 28 with butter, ſalt it on the ſpit, 


it up, remove the paper, and 
r * 


The Chin, Saddle, and Loin of Mutton, are roaſted with a 
on; and ſhould be ſkinned. | 

r Pork s beſt ſprinkled with ſalt a few hours before it is put 
down to the fare. The ſkin requires to he ſlaſhed in lines, 
taking care not to letit be ſcorched. Thaſe 1 


the ſkin is M with. 
Lamb requires to be floured, and Toi al. 
; if a fillet or 


3 ſhould be roaſtad as brown as po 


ſhould be preſerved by paper. Let it ſoak 
— ould be preered by paper, Lex 
it. A 1 


ſtuffed, a breaſt roaſted with the caul 

and {weetbread, and a ſli ——— — 
the loin.— Pork, Veal, and Lamb, o o be well done. 

When you roaſt any kind of Wild- & 2 
5 - if; 
2 it takes off the fine flavbur. Tame fowls requine 
| and muſt be often baſted to keep up a ſtrong 
Boch. as it makes them riſe better, and a finer colour. 
—4 and ſhould have a good fire, and turn quick. 
rabbits require time and care, that che ends ave 
. enough; when 1 half roaſted, cut the neck to e 
blood, or when done they appear bloody at the neck. 
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To roaſt a HAUNCH of VEN18ON, 
When the veniſon i ot fat, let it rh dg rbery 
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an ae wi un ls ly ad rn RES 2 
ſome gravy in a boat. —A fat haunch does not require to be 
;- but the paſte and paper muſt be laid over it as above. 


To roaſt a HARE. 


made of the crumb of bread, 
hare, a little winter ſavory, lemon- 
a little pepper, half a nutmeg grated, 


ART. XV. North- American Preſcri or the Gout and x 
72 ption fe 


"PRE On _ 
Powder two ounces ; put them in a quart bottle, and fill 
T* 8 ood — ofrna val ten; 

the fire, to the liquor it very o 
and i en dps Fe f l = 
ake three 0 cine 
err yt nada 
liquor after it; to be continued four, five, or ſix mornings 
8 Amd it one dos be tiken ov 


the HR the of taking a doſe of the 
— * — ſecond night = = we = to 
the effect it produces. | 


The cows proclaim'd, by mournſul 


mooing 
The Bull's deficiency in wooing, 
And to their diſappointed maſter 
All told the terrible diſaſter. 
Is this the caſe, quoth Hodge, O rare 
But bold, to-morrow is the fair : 


Thou to thy doom, old boy, art fated; 


To-morrow—and thou ſhalt be baited. 

The deed was done——Curſe on the 
— a EY 

Bloody deſeription, hold thy tongue— 

Victorious yet the Bull return'd, 

And with Mence inly mourn'd. 

A vet'ran;, brave, majeſtic Cock, 

Who 3 hour-glaſs, guard, and 

Who crow'd the manfion's firſt relief, 

Alike from goblin and from thief; - 

| Whoſe youth eſcap'd the Chriſtmas 


[biller, 
| Whoſe vigor 


brav'd the Shrove tide 
Had juſt return d, in wounds and pain, 
* pong "> wt barb*'rous main. 
viet's trees o'ergrown, 
He heard his fellow-ſuff rer moan, | 


— — — W_  - 
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F 
$—we excel in arts and arms, Gave him three with all his 
„ Rite, neighbour, from that penfive 
The ſea's wide empire we eng attitude, 
All nations hail the Britiſh croſs Brave witneſs of vile man's ingratitude, 
The land of Liberty we tread, And let us both, with ſpur and horn, 
And woe to his devoted head, The cruel reaſoning monſter ſcorn . 
Who dares the contrary Methinks at ev'ry dawn of day, 
One : worth ten of France. When firſt I chant my blithſome lay, 
e 
Won't ſwear, won't bully, and won'e Who ten ne fr m his Maker's man, 
Yet, (tho perhaps I ſpeak thro' vanity) Ie Natur works abuſes, 
Wou'd we'd a Leute more humanity ! . his 2 uſes, 
beet, Gre e 17 K e to gran 
ve u n N ; 
os Bull, who'd liften'd to the vows And, yp 4 heart his conſcience 
above fifteen hundred cows, EY , 
And ferv'd his'maſter freſh and freſh SÞal wiſh to be the Brute he ſcourges, 
With hecatombs of ſpecial fleſh, _ FO ee 
Like to an hermit, or a derviſe, 
— + Inflrufiens from Flowers, 
the meadow*'s green parade, , 
And ſought a folitary ſhade. ET ſages with ſuperfluous pains 


The learned page devour ; 
While Florio better knowledge drains 
From each inſtructi ve flower. 
His fav'rite Roſe his fear alarms, 
All opening, to the ſun ; 
Like vain coquettes, who ſpread their 
charms, , 
And ſhine to be undone. 
The Tulip, gaudy ip its dreſs, 
And made for nought but ſhow, 
In every ſenſe may well expreſs 
The glittering, empty beau, 
The Snow 


And fearful. ſhews its head, 
Thus modeſt merit ſhines more bright 
By ſelf-diſtruſt miſled. 
Th' Auric'la, which thro” labour roſe, 
art ; 


How much it can impart. 

He marks the Senſitive's nice fit, 
Nor fears he to complain, 

If each man's daring vice were hit, 
That be would a# tbe ſame. 


665 Rp „% TIES 


-drop firſt but peeps to light, 
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Beneath each common hedge he views 
The violet with care; 

Hinting we ſhould not worth refuſe, 
Altho' we find it there, 


The Tuberoſe that lofty ſprings, 
Nor can ſupport its heit 


Fragrant, tho” pale, the Lily blows, 
To teach the female breaſt, 

Ho virtue can its ſweets diſcloſe 
In all complexions dreſt. 

To every bloom that crowns. the year, 
Nature ſome charm decrees ; 


Learn hence, ye nymphs, her face to 
Yo cones fall to pleats, 5 


— I IEP 


Written at Midnight in 6 Thunder Stem. 


1 ſhelt'ring — wen _ 


And ju — 
2 ” the ixy. 
Protected by that hand, whoſe law 
The 1 ſtorms obey, 
Intrepid virtue ſmiles ſecure 
As in the blaze of day, 
In the thick clouds tremendous gloom, 
The light'ning*'s lurid glare; 
It views the ſame. all · gracious po- er, 
That breathes the vernal air. 


Thro* Nature's ever varying ſcene, 
By diff cent ways purſu d, 
The one eternal end of heav'n 
Is Univerſal Good, 
With like beneficent effect 
O'er flaming Ather glows, 
2 it tunes the linner's voice, 
Or bluſhes in the roſe, 
FF 
Enquiry after Happineſs, 
midnight moon ſerenely ſmiles 
Q'e Nature's ſoft repoſe ; 
No low ring clouds obſcure the fy, 
Nor ruffling tempeſts blows. 


Come, while the peaceful ſcene invites, 
Let's ſearch this ample round, 

Where ſhall the lovely fleeting form 
Of happineſs be found ? 

Does it amidfſtthe fretic mirth 
Of gay afſemblies dwell ? 

Or hide beneath the ſolemn gloom 
That ſhades the hermit's cell? 


How oft the laughing brow of joy 
A fick'ning heart conceals ! 


| And through the cloiſter's deep receſs 


Invading forrow ſteals. 


In vain thro” beauty, fortune, wit, 
The fugitive we trace : 
It dwells not-in the faithleſs ſmile, 


That brightens Clodio's face. 
the joy to thoſe deny d, 


The heart in friendſhip finds : 
Ah ! dear delufions ! gay conceit 


Of viſionary minds 


Vain is alike the joy we ſeek, 
And vain what we poſſeſs, 
Unleſs harmonious reaſon tunes 
The paſſions into peace. ( 


W temper'd wiſhes, _ RO 
5 


What the the ar 
Nane 
And neither wink nor Make. 


What tho“ old. Ocean be ſurchang d 
wich blood, * | 


Ik fo's the will of fate; 
Yer calmly he would view the flood, 


And, being goed, be greet, 


* 
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FARMERs MAGAZINE, 


SEPTEMBER 1778. 


A DisszRTATION on the Progreſs and preſent State of 
AGRICULTURE. [Can.] 


Wi ef - Indies. 


25 d iſtopher s, or St. Kitt's, was the of all the 
8 Engliſh and French colonies in America. nations 
| arrived there on the fame day, in 1625. They ſhared 
the iſland between them, ſigned ples 7 ow neutrality; and 

entered 1 mutual to aſſiſt each other againſt 
—ä— as dy — who, for a centufy paſt, 
had invaded or diſturbed the two 1 
ſoon divided — intereſt r The Frenc 
grew envious of the proſperous labours of the Engliſh; who, 
whoſe employment was hunti 
trying to rob them of their 
ſoon created quarrels, war, and devaſtations, h neither 


of the parties aimed at conqueſt. Theſe were only 
ies, in which government took no part. Concerns of 
having kindled a war between the two 


— EE 


r returning thither. | 
Vou ll. _ Nn_ = The 
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The whole of the iſland may be about miles in cir - 
cumſerence. The center is full of high and barren mountains. 
Agreeable, neat, and commodious habitations, adorned with 
avenues, fountains, and groves, are diſperſed over the plains. 

The taſte for rural life, which the iſh have retained more 
than any other ' civilized nation in Eu prevails in the 
higheſt degree at St. Chriſtopher's. They never had the leaſt 
occaſion to form themſelves into ſmall focieties, in order to 

als away the time; and if the French had not left there a 
A reſerved, they would 
ftill be unacquainted with that kind of ſocial life, which is 

uctive of more altercations than _ which is kept 


up by Leaf and terminates in d 422 en bein 
bees 


with convivial joys, and ends in the 
ſtead of this in 3 which is in _—_ 
of diſcord, the age of planters live 
happy; e ayer 
under which they 
— their pie — ＋ 
whom they certainly 
| ey Rr 

St. Chriſtop $ has afforded ſuch a 
lr ad rin as is not to be 
— 
and born with ; wich fouls of an uncommon cat, had 
each other from their infa 
they were united by their {i 
form 


happy, comforted each other at leaſt i their miſery. 
LN the andre: of 


121 
Ts 


than of feeling a ſtrong paſſion, would 
either ; but neither of them 


theſe t 
Sd 


11155 


thew 
— 
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with life than forfeit their friendſhip. The whole plantation was 
— at the fight of theſe conflifts; the love of the two friends 


negro girl, was the topic of every converſation. 
lowed her into a wood ; there each em- 
w_ — ped her a thouſand times to his heart, ſwore 
all the oaths of attachment, and called her every tender name 

that love could inſpire; when ſuddenly, without ſpeaki 

looking at each other, they both plu * a dagger into 
breaſt. She expired, and they mingled her tears and groans 
with her laſt breath. They roared aloud, and made the woods 
reſound with their violent outcries. A flave came running to 
their aſſiſtance, and ſaw them at a diſtance, ſlifling the victim 
11 of their extraordinary with their kiſſes. He called out 
to ſome others, who ſoon came up, and ſound theſe two friends 
embracing each other upon the body of this unhappy girl, and 
bathed in her blood ; while they themſelves were expiring in 

the fireams that flowed from their own wounds 

Theſe lovers and theſe friends belonged tv a body of twenty- 
five thouſand negroes, deſtined to furniſh Europe with twelve 
or thirteen thou of ſugar. Is it then in the 
midſt of ſuch ſevere labours, and in ſo degrading a flation, that 
awe fee fuch actions as muſt aſtoniſh the whole world ? If there 
c can be a man who is not ſtruck with horror and compaſſion at 
the greatneſs of this ferocious love, nature muſt have formed 
him, not for the ſlavery of the negroes, but ſor the tyranny of 
their maſters. Such a man muſt have lived without commi- 
ſerating others, and will die without comfort ; he muſt never 
have ſhed a tear, and none will ever be ſhed for bim. 


The Loca or BAHaMA IsLANDs, were the firſt. that 
Columbus diſcovered, and are four or five hundred in number. 
Moft of them are no more than rocks juſt above water. Some 
were inhabited by ſavages, Who were all ſent to periſh in the 
mines of St. Not one of them had a e inhabi- 
tant in 1672, when the Engliſh landed a few men on that 
called Providence, who were all deſtroyed by the Spaniards 
ſeven or eight years after. This diſaſter did not deter other 

_ from-fe . They had ſcarce 

ilt 1 3 jointl 
tacked 3 in 1 plantations, and bor 
by the total loſs 
places to ſeek employ- 
y pirates of their nation; who, 


alter the coaſts of the re+ 
— Africa, in the re 


there in 1 
N 


gg heir 
. + 
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moteſt ſeas of Aſia, and chiefly in the latitudes of North, 

ica, found a fafe and commodious retreat in this ifland, 

ere they continued for a long time, infulting even the Bri- 

ſh flag wth impuniry, till Gorge I. rowld bythe lamour 

is t es rhiament, in 1 fitted 
= «Fac NK Ae 


— , and increaſed iS colegy which 
oods Rogers a "him from 
a of ſons ; half of whom are ſet- 


led at Providence, r 
Accuſtomed to live upon plunder, 
_ former diſpoſiti rl and this accounts for the negligent 
ſtate pf their agriculture; though the variety of 
is a con incentive to their inquſtry , their ambi- 
441 rices. FE 
12 9 La 
inſure the proſperity of a greater popu 
which, LA in Une be f Ac — been * 

reat- Britain, in time ee from dn 

a ads. : * 


if not 
from Florida 


diſperſed in the other iflands. 
they retained too much of 


which on ane ide are 


of St. D | Between theſe ſeveral iſlands, there are five 
pſig for li- rate ſhi Turks Hand; and the 
cos, have lately been ortified by the Engliſh, ſo that t 
afford a goed anchorage, and command the narrow c 
ſhot Giviges them from 3% Ddmings, | 


| The BERMUDAS were ſo named from D 


> is no water to drink, + 


ervoirs. Maize, vegetables 


ncipal - inhabitants of the Bermuda iflands for- 
med iety in 1765, the lane of which ave perhaps, 
the moſt reſpectable monument that ever dignified 1 
Theſe virtuous citizens have engaged themſelv ves to form a 1 
of all books of huſbandry, in whatever language 
been written; to procure to all derlass If belt 
| table to their diſpoſition; to beſſow a 
reward on every man who has introduced into the c any 
| 3 
known; to give a penſion to every daily workman, who, aſter 
aſhduouſly continued his labour, I wgexts, ror 
c er for forty years, ſhall not have been able to lay- by a 
ſtock ſufficient to allow him to paſs his latter days in quiet ; | 
and laſtly, to indemnify every inhabitant of Bermuda, who ſhalt 1 
r m_ yy the magiſtrate. 2 
e vantages ever be preſerv to theſe 1 ; 
e! Happy in their labour and in their 9 
67 


indigent peopl 
poverty, which keeps their morals untainted, they enjoy, in | 
a tate of innocence, the benefits of a pure and ſerene ſky. if 


The of luxury has never infefted them. They are not = 
themſelves addicted to envy, nor do they exeite it in others. | 
The rage of ambition and war is extinguithed upon their coaſts, 4 
as the ſtorms of the ocean that ſurround them are broken. x 
The virtuous man would willingly croſs the ſeas to enjoy the | 
gli he of their ſrugality. They are totally unacquainted with 

paſſes in the part of the world we live in; and it will be 1 
happy for them to remain in their ignorance. | 1 


0 England drew from all her flouriſhing colonies only a ſuſſi- 

- cient quantity of ſugar for her own confumption; 2 of the 

coſſee and cotton ſhe wanted; but neither ccoa, nor 14 E. 

The late war, by extending her empire in the new world, has 
enriched her commerce with ſome additional articles of export. 


At the bead of her new acquiſitions ſtands the iſland of | 
ToBAGO, which meaſures about thirty leagues round. It is [1 
not, as moſt of the other Caribbee iſlands, full of barren rocks, 1 
or unwholefome moraſſes. Plains of conſiderable extent, and 
without any inequalities, are here crowned with hills, whoſe 

Fw . is every where fit ſor cultivation. From theſe 
ills How innumerable ſprings, moſt of which ſeem pu: poſely 

mntended to turn the ſugar-mills. The ſoil, which. is — 


james ſandy, is conſtamly black and deep. There are ſafe and 
commodious harbours the north and weſt fides of the 


| to thoſe dreadful hurricanes that. 


are 


vn is de; 


* 
— 
—— nn — ſy—— — 


* 
_ — - 
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are ſo deſtruftive in other parts. Poſſibly, it owes this inefti, 

mable advantage to the vicinity of the continent. n 
Tobago begins to flouriſh ; her exportations in cotton are 

already very conſiderable, and bid fair to be much more ſv, 


GRENADA is about thirty miles in length. and ſiſteen broad. 


| The air and ſoil of this iſland are exceeding good, and the lat- 
ter is ſaid to be proper for the culture of ſugar, tobacco, and 


indigo; but the cocoa-tree does not flouriſh fo well here as in 
the other iſlands. In a mountain, about the centre of the 
Ifland, is a lake, that ſupplies it with many ſtreams of freſh 
water. Another great advantage it enjoys is the not being 
ſubje& to hurricanes, fo that ſome of the bays and harbours 
with which it is ſurrounded, might be fortified, and afford har · 
bours at once ſafe and commodious for our ſhips. Lewis, its 
chief port, is ſituated in a ſpacious bay, with a ſandy bottom, 
is entirely fate, and ſo capacious, that a thouſand veſſels. from 
three to hundred tons, may ride ſecure from ſtorms. The 
barbour 1s capable of containing a hundred ſhips of the largeſt 
burthen. The Grenadines are a number of ſmall iſlands, lying 
porth of Grenada, which they reſemble in climate, ſoil, &c. 


ST, VINCENT 1s about twenty-four miles in length, and 
eighteen in breadth. When the Engliſh and French, who for 
ſome years had been ravaging the windward iſlands, began to 
give ſome conſiſtence to their ſettlements, in the year 1660, 
they agreed that Dominica an l St. Vincent ſhould be left to 
the Caribs as their property. Some of theſe ſavages, who till. 
then had been diſperſed, retired into the former, and the grea- 
ter part into the latter. There theſe mild and moderate men, 
lovers of peace and filence, lived in the woods, in ſcattered 
families, under the guidance of an old man, whom his age 
alone had advanced to the dignity of ruler. The dominion 

ed ſucceſhvely into every ade, where the oldeſt always 
came king, that is to ſay, the guide and father of the na- 
tion. Theſe ignorant ſavages were ſtill unacquainted with the 
ſublime art of ſubduing and governing men by force of arms ; 
of maſſacreing the 2 6 nick of a country to get poſſeſſion of 
their lands; of granting to the conquerors the property, and 


to the conquered the labours of the 722 country; and. 


in proceſs of time, of depriving both of the rights and the fruit 
ol their toil by arbitrary taxes. HET, 

The population of theſe children of nature was ſuddenly 
augmented by a race of Africans, whoſe origin was wenge 
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ſitively aſcertained. Tradition ſays, that this foreign race 
comes from the blacks that the Caribs took from the Spaniards, 
in the firſt wars between thoſe Europeans and the Indians. If 
we may credit Du Tertre, the moſt ancient hiſtorian that has 
written an account of the Antilles, thoſe terrible ſavages, who 
were ſo inveterate againſt their maſters, {pared the captive ſlaves, 
brought them home, and reſtored them to liberty, that 
might enjoy life, that 1s, the common bleſſings of nature, which 
no man has a right to withhold from any of his fellow-creatures. 
2 kindneſs did not 8 1 A ft: . 
theſe ſlrangers were brought into the 1 roprietors 
it gave hey their Fra ache marriage ; and che race that 
ſprang from this mixture were called Black Caribs. They bave 
preſerved more of the primitive colour of their fathers, than of 
the lighter hue of their mothers. The red Caribs are of a low 
ſtature ; the black Caribs tall and ſtout; and this doubly ſavage 
race ſpeak with a vehemence that ſeems to reſemble anger. 
In proceſs of time, however, ſome differences aroſe between 
the two nations. The people of Martinico perceiving this, 
reſolved to take advantage of their diviſions, and raiſe them- 
ſelves on the ruins of both parties. Their pretence was, that 
the black Caribs gave ſhelter to the flaves who deſerted from 
the French iſlands. Impoſture is always produktive of injuf- 
tice. Thoſe who were falſely accuſed, were afterwards at- 


tacked without reaſon. But the ſmallneſs of the numbers ſent 


out againſt them ; the jealouſ of thoſe who were appointed to 
command the expedition; the deſeftion of the red Caribs, 
who refuſed to ſupply ſuch dangerous allies with any of the 
ſuccouts they had promiſed them, to act agua their rivals: 
the difficulty of procuring ſubſiſtence; the impoſſibility of 
coming up with enemies who kept themſelves concealed in 
woods mountains: all theſe circumſtances conſpired to 
diſconcert this raſh and violent enterprize. It was obliged to 
be given up, after the loſs of many valuable lives: but the 
triumph the ſavages obtained, did not prevent them from ſue- 
ing for peace as ſuppliants. They even invited the French to 
come and live with them, ſwearing fincere friendſhip and in- 
violable concord. The propoſal was agreed to; the next 

year, many inhabitants o tinico removed to St. Vincent. 
The rtl who came hither, ſettled peaceably, not only with 
the conſent, but by the aſſiſtance of the red Caribs. I his ſuc- 
ceſs induced others to follow their example; but theſe, whe- 
ther from jealouſy or ſome other motive, taught the ſavages a 
fatal ſecret. That people, wha knew of no property gy 
| 18 
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proviſions for the conſumption of Martinico, and in a - wage” 
the peace in 176g, when it became an Engliſh colony, the ifland 
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fruits of the earth, becauſe they are the reward of labour, learnt, 
with aſtoniſhment, that they conld ſell the earth itſelf which my 


had always looked upon as belonging to mankind in 

This knowledge induced them to meaſure, and fix boundaries; 

the partition of lands occaſioned diviſions amongſt men; and 
ineſs ſhed from their iffand. 
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the of his purchaſe of fome lands. 
of a red Carib; I know not, fays a black 
paper ſays, but read what 1s written on my 
you may ſee, in charafers which do not lie, that 
do not give me what I demand, I will go and burn your 

this manner did a phogle, who not 

with thoſe who derived 
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DoMINi1CA is about g9 miles in length, and 27 in breadth: 
In the centre are inex le mountains, which pour down nu- 


r 
uneven foil. It was, in 1798, f neg about goo Caribbs, 
who might be called its own children; 


ch the Evages had 

ple lived in a diftrift by the ſea-fide, which the favages had 

xiaken ; who were emp in breeding poultry, in raifing 
cotton; to which productions they aſterwards added coffee. 


contained 600 whites, and 2000 blacks. The advantage 
of Dominica to the Engliſh, en 
daloupe and Martinico, at fo {mall a diſtance as to be alarming to 
each, by preventing a communication between the two iflands. 


[To be continued.) 
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The national benefits to be derived from improvements in 
2 made it an early objet of the attention of the So- 
them to extend their premiums and bounties 
gel 1 dates in this claſs ; and the ſeveral articles for 
whic wha oy ve been given point out, in a great meaſure, their 
utility. e railing, — and 8 trees proper * 
timber, particularly in a commercial . 3 ki 
dom, where it is fo much in demand, have been greatly — 
moted by the premiums they have offered; and the effetts may 
in ſome degree be obſerved, from the quantities for which the 
ſucceſsful candidates have obtained them, though no account 
has been taken of the quantities raiſed or planted by the un- 
ſucceſsful ones. 

The culture of hemp, an eſſential article to our ſhipping, has 
alſo been carefully attended to, and the premiums for this ar- 
— extended to our colonies, from whence it would, in all 

ility, have been obtained in great plenty, were it not 

the unhappy diviſions that have 2 e ariſen. 
R222 in the culture of moſt kinds of corn and graſs- 
been diligently ſearched for, and in many articles 
happily found. Ver conſiderable improvements in ſeveral 
common utenſils of huſbandry, and others entirely of a 
10. conſſruction, have not only been — but —_— 
ty ex ntally proved ſociet of theſe 
_ * — 2 wc been placed ; in their 

tory for the inſpettion and uſe of the public. 

, an effential article in dying and callico-printing, 


which had been raiſed to an extra e panes By IN 
poſition, that it could: not 
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ers and 1 on a ſup 
ht to any degree of perſettion in this kingdom, has been 
very ſucceſsfnlly obtained by the conſiderable premiums given 


for that purpoſe; and the Engliſh Madder produced in conſe- 
quence, was' found as good, at leaſt, if not better, than any 


As the culture of this article was attended with 


ex- 


| acre. 
Mg per this obſtacle, and a 8 re- 
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Aar. I. On Change of Seed and G 5, occafional 
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Art. IV. A few Obſervations on AGRICULTURE, 


| Particularly the ſuppoſed Neceſſity of procuring 882 ⁵ Grain, different 
from what our own land produces. : 


T is an eftabliſhed opinion, that Nature delights in, and her 
works are improved by, a conſtant change and varied in- 
teroourſe in all her ions. Experience has taught the 


huſbandman the crop 
ms, Fo eee and that again by a thi 
in a kind of varied rotation; and not only ſo, but the ety 
and advantage of procuring his ſeed corn. from a diflerent 
country, and from land of an oppoſite nature. Cuſtom has ſo 
thoroughly eſtabliſhed this prathice, that it is univerſally eſteem 
ed neceſſary, and as an indubitable maxim, is ſubmitted to with- 

out any enquiry into the reaſon of the thing. 4 
This latter opinion ſeems to me to be unphiloſophical, re» 
* 2 and not de ſenſible by the evidence of fatis 
experience, as is generally ſ — Cuſtom gives a ſanc- 
tion to numberleſs 


praftices, which by the many are ſuppoſed 
or believed to be abſolutely neceſſary ; but are known to be 


ablurd, often injurious, by a few only who have ventured ws 
think and reaſon for themſelves, and have dared to aft in 
ion to rules eſtabliſhed by cuſtom. The adv to 
man in making theſe variations doth not arife m 


the 


from the variation, (for a change may be made to his injury) 


but from other cauſes, to which the change is only 
ſtance accompanying them. | 
As to a — * of crops, different grain requires different 
ſeaſons for ſowing or planting the ſeed; ſome requires ten or 
eleven months to arrive at maturity, while others will attain te 
| — as arrows A ſown A Tn 
h ripe ti or mber following ; but barley ſown in 
April, or the beginni Df May, will — ſame time. 
A field ſown with wheat laſt winter, in the uſual way, cannot 
be got into proper tilth to ſow again this winter with the ſame 
grain ; but 1t may, E great eaſe and convenience, be pre 
for a crop of pring corn, and from thence ariſes the ne- 
ceſſity of a change of crops. Os 
A change of feed from the fame ſpecies, from a diſtant coun- 
try, and a different ſoil, may have great advantages attend it, 
but it may alſo be attended with great diſadvantages ; the mere 
change ess, nothing certain; the advantage or diſadvantage 
epends upon other circumſtances. The truth is, moſt foils 
are better ſuited to the growth and produftion of ſome — 
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than to others, from whence it ſollows, that which 
on a ſoil perfectly ſuited to its nature, will be of much 
condition than what grows on a ſoil that is not. The buſband- 
man, therefore, endeavours to procure ſeed the moſt perfect 
in its kind, r crop at leaſt to a vendible 
or marketable quality. As for inſtance, delights in a 
chalky, moderate, li t ſoil, of a friable nature, which produces 
a fine thin ſkimmed grain, that ri 4 but thouſands of 
huſbandmen have no Rok bin, iged to fow large 
„ grain; not bei able i rae good feed of 
| are Ar * buy; for continue to fow 
indifſerent ſeed upon improper land. 6h their grain would ſoon 
e, ſo as to be of little value. The advantage, there- 
fore, does not ariſe from the change, but the ſubſtitution of a 
better ſeed ; for had the change been made for ſeed of an in- 
ferior quality, the evil had been increaſed, inflead of being pre. 
ven 
r corp being on the ſame 
fame ak th years in ſucceſſion, 3 
(| ann 
iE. ff owed barley ſeveral yearn fc 
diminution either in quan- 
n to think, that the fame 


Such changes are not neceſſary 


dy yep oy pony ; but to provide better ſeed 
ee n upon is capable of producing 2 4 — 
then may ent, or otherwiſe, ww, 


RIDES uitable to the ſoil it is to be planted in. a. The 
beſt ſeed from a dry, arm, hien foil, gerd on» dap, im- 
2 will degenerate; and ſeed raiſed on an im 

il, being ſown on one ſuited to its nature, will improve. Theſe 
for then the ſame 
| are owing to 
E 
r REEE peeny of gon. 


Ax r. V.  Mifeellaxeous Obſervations. 
Mr. SYLVan, 
82 friend and well-wiſher to excellent work, I ſhall 
trouble you with à few hints for the conſidera- 
re „% 
, writing, 
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writing, to render meaning intelligible, and truſt to 
nnr 


iſt. The beſt method of raiſing a plantation of Elms uick is 
the following: Sow the chips made in trimming, cropping, or 
on a piece of ground new. 
and. harrow them in. Every 2 
eye and ſome bark on it, will immediate] boot ke he cu 
plants thus raiſed, having 
res lengthways in the ex Fg part of 
vigorous, and more fafely and eaſily 
raiſed from ſeed, or in any other me- 
elm hedges, this method is far better than 
fix, and often more ſtems, will ariſe from 
ſuch plants, when cut down, will multiply 
and make a hedge thicker without 
wood, than by any other method yet diſ- 


475. 
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From the kh pets of hemp and flax, and the impoſ- 
of cultivating them in many counties, it were much to 
ſome ot lants could be brought to anſwer the 
purpoſes. — 2 ome experiments I have made on qur 
mon nettle, I am induced to believe it would prove 
cellent ſuccedaneum to hemp and flax, if properly 
e I could therefore wiſh, that the n 
would offer a premium next year to = 
N the beſt and largeſt quantity, not | 
tow, made from the falls of We netile. 
y may O« 2 premium for the beſt ſpecimen of 
ſpun from the ſaid tow ; and a third, for the beſt ſpeci- 
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1 
Ui 


— — woven with the ſaid thread, and bleached 
Rs. firſt be himfical 
' at view wh : 
but, I balbave, on d appear to be-an ett wor- 


thy their attention; as every thing muſt be which to ren- 


Stable-yard dung is commonly uſed as a manure for 
intended to be ſown with wheat ; but this dung is known 


© be more produdive of weeds than any other manure. A crop 
of wheat cannot be kept too clean hence much trouble and 
. 2 ſo injudicious a proceſs. 
, or rather 


revent this 1 inconvenience, inſtead 
4 flow with wheat, ſow it firſt with 
white 


ſowing a newly-dunged 
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ing autumn. In ſhort, it is equal to a turnip fallow. 
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Aux. VI. On raifing Rhubarb, | 
Mr. SYLVAN, | 


ART. VIL On the New Graſs, 
In a Letter from Mr. ö . 


RACK, Secretary of the Bath Socint. 

1; 
HAVE received your letter, i s foe beads of grit 
which 1 will not to lay before the Society at their next 


ſpecies of graſs, although hough ſcarce, is not unknown, having been 
ibed by it's buthamdey, —ͤ—ͤ—ͤ— as you 


will will 2 Mils h er. 39. where it is, I 
believe it Þ ther diva folns plams, 

* &c. 2 Liner. Spre. Plant, tom i. p. 95, 
— win rr 


a foil of fo particular a 
— as to r re low. a 


1 . 
8 a als y 4 
| rechive foe g of . 
2 a ſmall on: Gs ot, yo ef ror thi Bo 
tivated, e nt may be formed ol it. 


F I.. Six, youus, &c. 
Ju ks 1778. 7 — More. 


Poo vm. On Wi te „. 
Mr. SYLV AN, 


HAD an Sper a re nd 2 bl of ld or ih 
winter tares, which ſupplied fix hard-working hovies, 

coach-horfes, two fows with pig, and feven fx wombs 
old, for ſeven weeks. They were off the laſt d 
1 could have got dum mean to 
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meeting in October. e 
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7 Ax r. IX. On a new Graſs. 
In a Letter to the Secretary of the Bath Society. - 
. $I R, 

Herewith ſend you ſpecimens of the graſſes I promiſed you 
I in my laſt, and Lickels with them the D. 
letter I received from an i ſubj 

« Your ſpeci ight : the other is the 

Hudſon Capillaris, 
e in different — 

may the calyces 

more accute, . 1 


iffers from the Paluſtris 
more diffuſe. It grows in ſandy or 
it have laid under water in the winter. 


AxT. X. On Rhubarb* 
In a Letter to the Secretary of the Bath Society. 


more than any 


it, although. it may be 
| other hands. 
"That tum, or true Rhu- 
ab effeRtually be carried on in this country, is de- 


ion. 
5 1 5 1 
2» 3 14 . 


| 4 K. 
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1 think it would thrive 


uch better; and if fome ſach method 
tried, it might anſwer: Mark om the 
es, and take out the earth about 18 


AKT. XL. On laying Land down to'& 
ANI, = eons... 
a neat and judici | 
neral light, 1 
there is ho kind f their bufinets 

el. It d « misſortune to be lamented, that the — 
farmers are ſttangers to, or unatciuainted with, the nature 
- — r the ever baneſul parent 


—— 


— "HE 
who love impr 


faſs, 


yet, in a ge 


- but more tmp. 
| nv too fon in 


Dad to this circumſtance, viz. whether the —＋ be c 
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continued 80 of 100 years in tillage, and with the uid of me- 
nure, ſay, they will grow corn yet! Even the laſt winter, a 
gentleman ſhewed me a large field of his, which he boaſh | 
averred had been under 200 years. But how ”" 
ſuch a method of nent as this ? If you have u poor le» 
bourer, who has ever ſo ſtrong a conſtizunon, yet, by ſucceſ- 
five toilſome days and reſlleſs nights, if he be ever ſo well fed, 
you may eaſily break that « onſlitution, and loſe the man; but 
rer 
prove uictul even to old people crop their 
— 2 allotied to them by divi fo bs long as it will grow 
a ſtraw, not timely dreading the effefts that muſt inevnably 
follow when laid down to graſs. It is very common to fow 
upon land for continuance five or fix of red clover; 
with about ten buthels of hay-ſeeds per acre ; while, to my cer- 
tain knowledge, a great hs fo the * are oſten nothing but 
annuals, . not mowing the dife attending 
them, and the above quantities the only n. Now 
the red clover itſelf, being a biennial plant, (1. e, of two years 
duration) and ſo great a quantity of it ſown, accounts for the 
land looking well the firſt and ſecond year after ſowing ; and, to 
y 's aſtoniſhment, aſter that period, rapidly deck - 
_ ra either quantities of dung, which is 
ly fo, caſe 10 he fockd 2 
122 It yas, en cn | when land is 
defi to lay in graſs for continuance, to any Kind of 
annual or biennial plams; for though they may flouriſh the firſt 
and ſecond years, if the land be in good heart and fine tilth, 
yet, as are of ſhort duration, they certainly, when ſown, 
will exclude or ſtop the gro ith of the n—_—_ —Y 
in this caſe, the nf exe aſſes to be ſown. Every huſ- 
og to ſuit his graffes to 22 nature 
of his foit;-and nothing can be a furer criterion in this 
than what graſſes grow ſpontaneoully on the ſides ot 
corners af his tillage „ ul are Theſe, 
one may reſt affured, are peculiar to the ſoil, 1 
fuch kinds fown will aufwer beſt. Some regard -# 


1 paſture; if for meadow, he . 
ox roar rang plants as will be neareſt in 

paſture, a. Deen of graſſes. To this e it may. 
be hel, that oy are fufficiently 3 


with the natitre, 22 5 et chat difficulty might in time 
deep ebe atong other 2 book 


tively ſuit beſt, he could be under 
proper ſeeds to his land. 
SNA | en 1 


1 


7 


: 


only re- 
YE. 
ies golb. of 
s Lordſhip, 
| 10 


ve peruſed vary in this 
without ſome better 


ſure baſis, the teſt of 


n.quantity of ſeeds for 
rule, 


then a certai 


” | . 
re — ry 


| hand, upon 
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| foils the moſt i impoveriſhing) or on — > quanta will 
rind pets yer. Mend An le iu 2 proper ſnua- 
tion, mixed with a little 32 hop trefoil, = cut green, 


will be exceed | ſerviced for foil draught horſes, &c. 
clover 1s not ee upon, ag — GG le alledge 
it is; but one of the beſt improvers of ſuch ſoils as I am de- 
ever yet diſcovered. It derives its principal ſupport 
from the under ſtratum. Lucerne and 2 are very ex- 
cellent graſſes, for the ſoils they ſuit ; but as they are too much 
— to local circumſtances, prove not ſo generally uſeſul as 
clover — When red clover is deſigned for a — crop or two, 
and then the lay plowed up, it is exceedingly beneficial to light 
lands, as it conſolidates the earth. and tends much to the 
duction of a good wheat crop: and on clayey ſoils, — — 
when ed, is for the tins end. atramgrem.. 1 
often ob that, upon ſuch kind of ſoils, when * by » 
broken up, the crop of wheat will be always in proportion to 
the number and of the ploughings, the more the bet. 
ter; but reverſely for light foils. White clover is rather more 
delicate than the red, but will, like it, anſwer on moſt kinds of 
ſoils; its chief uſe is for paſtures. It has a repent ſtem, and, 
being a „ makes it very valuable; but unleſs for ſeed, 
it always be ſown with other graſſes peculiar to the — 
I love to ſow, for COmtIBUAnce, a good quantity of this 
but that varies m_ py 
ture, and the nature of the ſoil. - 
| Several perſons accounted intelligent huſbandmen, ſow their 
ſſes for continuance upon a ſummer fallow ; but I think, un- 
it be old — — , 1 has two diſadvantages, viz. loſing 
a crop of corn, and le to be out-grown by weeds. In- 
deed, n 
kke land ſo prone to grow weeds; nor can it be expected. 
that ſuch land can produce ſo rich a crop of corn, as to make 
the farmres more anxious about it than his crop of graſs It is 
a good way to ſow the graſs ſeeds, if ſandy, gravelly, or loamy 
ky ; ; but by all means a light feed . 5 ſhould 
be fun. If clayey ſoil upon beans or wheat, the ſame rule to 
be obſerved in regard to feed. I have known 30 buſhels per 
acre, Wincheſter, produced from a Wincheſter buſhel of bar- 
. beſides an amazing fine ſhew of graſs. In all theſe caſes 
requiſite, and the different ſorts and 
methods of laying it upon the land are numerous ; but after 
_ manure "for the ſoil, the queſtion remains, whe- 
it ſhould be be laid in or upon the land; and from 9 
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Fir 
24 


I is felf-evidene 
of the tenant's ruin, and the 
And as it is to be feared this na ion has rather 


1 beacon to be ſhunned by poſterity 
of its folly, as a to ſterity. 
break the digreffion ; 1 2 rp fourth 
e corn land this ki 5 

ing parts, 

e as much 
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6 Some General Rules for MARKETING. ta 


To chuſe Lams. | 7 


Ag gage 
te n;t te give the 
N Er 
vein; if it be an azure blue it 1s new. and good, but ii 
or yellowiſh, it is near tainting, if not tainted already. Io the 
hinder quarter ſmell under the kidney, and try the knuckle; if 
meet with a faint ſcent, and the knuckle be limber, it is 
killed. For a lamb's head. mind the eyes; if they be dim, 
funk, or wrink led, it is ale; if plump, ſhini and hvely, it is 
new and ſweet. A boule-lawh, il wel fed, wil be - Wa 
m aries 
1 1 01 8 1 Maa 


| Thani wid whintvel, of Ved toe the e ee 
ob is gde The breaſt and neck taint firſt; if a'breaft, 
mind the {weet-bread ; if it be clammy it is ſtale, if otherwiſe 
it is ; ifthe kouckle of either leg or ſhoulder be over plia- 
ble or clammy, it is bad; if the bloody vein of the ſhoulder 
looks blue, or of a 5 if otherwiſe it is 


i. 


ſale; but this you a general obſervation, thet whatever 
meat is Es EE. ou are hkewiſe to form a © 
of ': at hank. miber 


lamb, mutton, - pada 
hy tho yas, 8 defected in the Lamb's bend... M844 14 + 


”" MvutrToNx. | 
The fl mutton will pinch tender, R 
A they reſhon will remain: "if it be be y 4 
8 14 but in the gld, they; 1 
ter by 41 and difficult to be * The 
paler than that of a wether, of a cloſer 
eaſier. If the fat of muiton be ſpu , that 
; that is always the beſt when the lean of 
| * the ſat wb ite and firm; ii the fleſh 
. e eee and e mutton. is bad 
which on ſqueezing, emits a kind of water like dew, = 
Ox 


| - - Bree. 

beef of a due age has a fine ſmooth mellow grain; the fat 
: ih white: but, if it be old, the grain will- heel coarſe . 
fat will be ery yellow, and the lean of a deep 


duſk ed. Healer beef is cloſer grained, "_ che fat, 
| Vor. III. 24 — 
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qu ie e young; Dit N with yoat Ginger; 1 
ickl in, if if old. i A 
Fea's tongue Phy Pamp l ally; b Fs 24 
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fat they will be limber footed, and the vent will feel fat and 
* n . 
0 Swaxs, an CYGNETS,; .,. 
Tue fleſh of fans is black and coarſe; that of eygne. 
young g ſwans, if kept in ſmall ponds and well-ſed;with corn, wi 
not only loſe its blackneſs but be rendered very:palateable; they 
are generally; Bunuatl, and the feb ponied, or imbee ets. pyte 
Wannen CINE. ; 
PHEASANTS. + | 

b Aja heaſant is known its ſpur the fame as the 
common cock. "3 be hy he ave a fat 'vein upon the 
de of his breaſt under the wing; i if freſſi, he will have a faſt 
vent ; bat if ſlale, a green Vent, and if Foy touch him hard 


With your finger the ſk-n wi —— The hen pheaſant when 
— — 


HEATH Cocks and HENs, . 
Mn wi bo white ich pen if tale, footed; if young, 
the legs and bill will be moch; if fa, the ent ll be ard 
ParTRIDGES. 


are moſt in ſeaſon at the end of harveſt. An old 
. 


"Ant: Xi. . 7 
© CLETY, at BAWTRY, or the 


of YORKSHIRE, 
- and akry of NoTTINGHAM, 2 idſammer Meeting. 
Hi JR the beſt crop of T 


2 crop OTE 
not acres, tallowed ſummer 
id Meda}, or Fi o Guincas, . * n 
11. „ For the like of ee land, the ſame premium. 
III. For the like of Greetftone land, the ſame ium. 


The candidates to certify what crops haye preceded fuch-fallows fince 
_ the lat fallowing, and in what courſe of as to manuring 


h preceding years, and wha number of 
rrowings have been wade upon the the Fall . 
1 El 


thereof) who ſhall drain, in 
| 3 or moraſs ground, (the 
* N apt leſs than five A. 4 acres) a Gold „or Five.Guineas. 
ad Shall gow not renting more in houſe and land than l 
2 9 A, 
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leſs than one rood of land, rented with and belonging ty his. | 
the iſt of May, 1780, Two Guiness. "= 
To the perſon who ſhall in like manner grow and gather the next 
number of buſhels, One Guinea. 
N. B. Abe Lancaſhire method of planting them in drills ut twenty ' 
inches di is 1ecommende . 1 
VII. A quantity of Clay Land, not leſs than two acres. 4 
of land, (except hop ground) which ſhall be covered with ſand, not leſs N 
than 150 cuſtomary cart-loads, containing 25 Wincheſter buſhels upon 
77 in the year 1779, a Gold Medal, or Five Guineas. 
VIII. For the beſt crop of corn on the lands fo covered, in the year 
1787, the like Premium. 

IX. For the greateſt quantity of fand-land, (except bop ground) net 
leſs than two acres, which ſhall be covered with clay in like manner as 
the clay land is to be covered with ſand, the like Premium. 

X, For the beſt crop of corn on the lands ſo covered, in che year 1781, 
a — farm, not leg than gal, ho | 
» Io occu a „ not leſs than ann. w ;". 
ſhall have the ſame in the pyin and moſt exact order, 22 
ter- courſes, water - banks, roads, ſtyles, and alſo the land laid 
down and drained in the beſt manner, and cleanſed from weeds, Ten Gs. 
XII. To the perſon occupying a farm, not leſs than 25). per ann. who 
ſhall have the — in like manner, Five Guineas, or a Gold Medal. 
XIII. Te the occupier who ſhall employ the greateſt number of oxen 
in the management of his farm, in proportion to tle quantity of tillage 
land in his farm, from Michaelmas 1778, to Michaclmas 1779, Five | 
Guineas, or a Gold Medal. 


©) XIV. For the beſt long-horned bull of two years old, a Gold Medal, 
| or Five Guineas. 
XV. For the beſt ſhort-horned bull of two years old, the like Premium. 
A Fer the beſt long-horned beifer of two years old, the like Pre- 


| "XVII, For the beg ſhort-horned heifer of two years old, the like 


* XVIN. To the farmer who ſhall have the beſt crop of carrots, mo 
leſs than two acres, ſown in drills at four feet diſtance, in the ſpring of 
1779, and the beſt of tyrnips, ſown in the intervals, in te fame 
ſummer, either broadcaſt or in drill, to be aſcertained by the weight of 
carrots in 30 yards length of the drills, in three ſeveral parts thereof, 


and by the weight of turnips. in three ſeveral places of ten yards uare 
— * Gold Medal, or F 4 Guineas. F * 


N. B. The candidate will not be intitled unleſs both carrots and tur- 
nia are ſu to thoſe of any other candidate. | 
like Premium for the ſame quantity ſown i in like manner 


with Pari and Turni 
X. 10 — x5! Foy 


ſhall grow in his farm the beſt crop of Onions, 
* half an acre of land, to be ſown in the year 1778, a 


d Mc or Five Guineas. 
; "Ivy Fern i quantity of Buck Wheat, on not Jeſs than fix 
4 1779, 2 Gold Medal to the perſon beibg the 


— s Or ive Gui 

—_— For-the beſt crop of Winter Vetches, on bet Jeſs than five acres 
of landz in the year 1779, to be ſown in the month of Auguſt or Septem 
ber, CR «Gold Medal 3 n 


Fe 8 zuineas. a4 a 
- XXIU. To 


* * 


Inn who mall tho * 
* —— tt Soefety- — 
— 7 exceeding} Tew Few Outs; e * 

uch implement. 
. Tur als nee nne d 255 
the Medals of this ſhall wear the fame a6 uiioidd 
; to 2 oven their wiiſtoanrs, - 

. That” att Parmers, who ſtrall obtaig the Nun Preefiom Medal, 
be dhred to wear the fim at church and marker, -durinyy-the fi year 
3 the fime, pendant to a ribbon ober 


WIELIAN MELLISH; 86g Preſident, 
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2 Magazine for Auguft, 
— — bby A dend 
will inſert the following verfifi- 


» this racack, and'in fo doing you wn its cow | 
n . U. 1 „ W ith * quad | 


ENTER,” cogerd by the All but MkacAr 1 
happy times, wr 10 . 
Mi = Now” T = Fax 
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I comes 
lace; 
Her 
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5 Rego I — 
N 8 f 77 
, ſhe en. 
Then 'd i 
5 
: « And vaniſh'd from u n ſſui 


*, thy e "Wie 1 
— | 


* Thus, m Banz, as I'View (he 
V Unrival'd beat 
„ * 


5 

: debe, 6 My wal in a ede d 
| * 0 love, 

And am tus told the pleaſing tale of 
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FARMER's MAGAZINE, 
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Þ- poo po de Þo- bo be b— Þ-- oe 


A DisszRTATION on the Progreſs and preſent State of : 
AGRICULTURE. [Continued.] 


Wi eſt - Indies . 


8¹ Doux co, or HisrAN10 LA, is famous for being the 


the firſt ſettlement of the Spaniards in the Weſt-Indies, 
and was at firſt in high eſtimation for the quantity of gold 


it ſupplied. This wealth diminiſhed with the inhabitants of 
the country, whom they obliged to dig it out of the bowels of 


the earth; and the ſource of it was entirely dried up, when the 
1 ing iſlands no longer ſupplied the loſs of thoſe wretch- 


ed victims to the avarice of the conqueror. A vehement de- 

ſire of opening again this ſource of wealth, inſpired the thought 
of getting ſlaves from Africa; but, beſides that theſe were 
found unfit 


for the labours they were deſtined to, the multi- 
tude of mines, which then began to be be e on the conti- 
nent, made thoſe of St. Domingo no longer of any importance. 
An idea now ſuggeſted itfelf, that their negroes, which were 
healthy, ſtrong, and patient, might be uſefully employed in 


huſbandry; r adopted, through neceſlity, a wiſe reſo- 
they 


lution, which, had known their own intereſt, they would 


have embraced by choice. 
- The produce of their induſtry was-at firſt extremely ſmall, 


becauſe the labourers were few. Charles V. who, like moſt 
1gns, preferred his favourites to every thing, had granted 


an excluſive right of the ſlave trade to a Flemiſh nobleman, 
who made over his privi to the Genoeſe, Thoſe avari- 


eious republicans cond this infamous commerce as all mo- 
Vol. III. Rr | nopohey 


+3] 


Toth 


opinion of theſe they 
ſubſtituted 1n their place. their eyes 
by the price they had _ could not 


reſtrain them from 
It became intolerable, and Abele wretched ſlaves made an ef- 
_ - recover the unalienable rights of mankind. Ther at- 
NAA but they reaped this benefit from 

they were afterwards treated with more hu- 
— 


This moderation (if tyranny, cramped — 
of revolt, an rang, co with good con- 


ch. Soon aker he man of the cen) 
N 
weight of ſugar 


* wap hides and tallow. At laſt the French 
ſſeſſion of the north-weſt part of the i 


* 


they blo ſouth part of the iſland, 11 


aations from ſeizing it, and interrupting their navigation to 
the continent. 


 CusBa is 


from S.. o by a narrow chan- 


nel, and is of itſelf equal in value to a It is two 
re by les in eng engch, and in from fif- 
teen to twenty and * 8 by 
lannbus in L499. the Spaniard 2 

ſelves maſters of i 151, — cams 
— ſhin we Re | 


remain; upon which the Spaniards returned, and 
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ernment of a Cacique 
ingo, or Hiſpaniola. 


v " 
* 


formed a 
ſerved the Spaniſh ſails, whoſe appearanc 

the firſt news he received of their arrival, he called together 
che bi aveſt Indians, both of his ſubjeRs and allies, to amumate 
them to a defence of their liberty; aſſuring them, at the fame 
time, that all their efforts would be ineffettual, if they did not 
render the God of their enemies propitious to them: 
him there, (faid he, pointing to a veſſel filled with 
) behold that mighty divinuy, let us invoke his aid !” 

his fimple and credulous people eaſily believed, that 
for the ſake of which ſo much blood was ſhed, was the 


(fays he to them) expect any happineſs ſo long as the god of 
the Spaniards remains among us. He is no lefs our enemy 
than they. They ſeek for him in every place, and where they 
find him, there they eſtabliſh themſelves. Were he hidden in 
the cavities of the earth, they would diſcover him. Were we 
to ſwallow him, they would plunge their hands into our 
bowels, and drag him out. There is no place but the bottom 
of the ſea, that can elude their ſearch. When he is no longer 

us, doubtleſs we ſhall be forgoiten by them.” As ſoon 
as he had done ſpeaking, every man brought out his gold, and 
threw it into the ſea. 


he 1 
he re-allem 


i 


faſtened to the 

fire, an inhuman prieſt advanced to pr 

baptiſm, and to ſpeak to him Ar 
Cacique, © any Spaniards in that happy place? „Ves, 


2. 


iffionary, but there are nos hut good ones. 
ood for nothing. 
be in danger of monting 


#5 
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one of them. Talk no more to me of your religion, but leave 
me to die. | F 
Thus was the Cacique burnt, the God of the Chriſtians diſ- 
honoured, and his croſs imbrued with human blood; but Ve- 
laſquez found no more enemies to oppoſe him. All the Cz» 
ciques haſtened to do homage to him. Aſter the mines had 
been opened, and it was found that they did not anſwer, the 
inhabitants of Cuba, being become uſeleſs, were exterminated ; 
for, at that time, to conquer was to deſtroy. 
There are no winters in this ifland; but in July and Au- 
ſt, when the ſun is vertical, rains and ſtorms are very vio- 
|< otherwiſe the country would be intolerably hot. The 
moſt agreeable ſeaſon is when the ſun is fartheſt off, at which 
{ time it is hotteſt in the morning, for towards noon a ſea-breeze 
| ſprings up and blows very briſk till evening. From October II 
| do April, at the full and change of the moon, there are briſk 
1 winds at north or north-weſt, which in December and January 
often turn to ſtorms, though this is called the fair ſeaſon. The 
trade-winds in theſe ſeas blow from the north-eaſt. The ſoil ; 
is ſuppoſed to be equal, if not ſuperior, to any in America. q 
| Here, as in every other of the Spaniſh Weſt-India Iflands, ' 
0 che catile imported by the Spaniards run wild; many of which 
| ; are conſtantly killed by the inhabitants for their hides and tal- 
| low, but the fleſh is frequently dried in the ſun in large quan- 
tities, and fold to victual ſhips. Beſides cattle, there are horſes, 
mules, ſheep, wild boars, and hogs. It allo abounds in fowls 
| both wild and tame. The coaſts and rivers yield excellent fiſh, 
j tortoiſes or turtle. Mn 
| 


The interior parts of Cuba, notwithſtanding the fertility of 
the ſoil, are quite uncultivated and uninhabited, owing to the 
extreme 2 of the Spaniards. Near the coaſt it pro- 
duces ſugar, but in no great quantities; tobacco, eſteemed ſu- 
perior to that of any _ of the world ; ginger, | 
pepper, and other ſpices; caſſia, maſtic, and aloes ; cedars, an« 
| other odoriferous trees ; oaks, pines, palm-trees, cotton trees, 
| plantains, bananas, guavas, lemons, and cocoas; fine large vines, 
excellent pine-apples, and two ſorts of fruit called camilo and 

| ana; the firſt reſembles a china orange, the other ſhaped 
| | File a heart, and yielding a ſweet juice, blended with a fine acid. 
I! There are mines of copper, and gold - duſt is faid to be found 
| in the ſands of the rivers ; but it ſtill remains a doubt whether 


| there are any gold or filver mines. There are alſo quarries of 
i} flint, and ſeveral fountains of bitumem, which is 12 by the 
inhabitants inſtead of pitch, as well as for medicinal - 
| | f | 


% 


bl 
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PorTo Rico, which is fituated in the center of the An- 
tilles, is leagues in length, and twenty in its greateſt 


breadth. h it was diſcovered and viſited by Columbus 
in , the Spaniards negletted it till 1309, when thirſt of 
ht them thither from St. Domingo, under the com- 


mand of Ponce de Leon, to make a conqueſt, which afterwards 
coſt them dear. 


The Spaniards did not meet with the leaſt reſiſtance from 


the ſavage inhabitants of the iſland. They had been informed 


of what had occurred in the conqueſt of the neighbouring iſles, 
and they regarded theſe ſtrangers as a ſuperior order of beings, 
to whom they voluntarily ſubmitted themſelves. It was not 
long, however, before they wiſhed to ſhake off the intolerable 
yoke which had been impoſed on them, and poſtponed the 
enterpriſe only till they could be aſſured whether their tyrants 
were immortal. A Cacique, named Broyo, was intruſted with 
this commiſhon. | 
Chance favoured his deſign, by bringing him to Salzedo, a 
young Spaniard, who was travelling. He received him with 
re and at his departure ſent ſome Indians to attend 
im is way, and to 2 him in the quality of guides. 


When they came to the bank of a river which they were to 


paſs, one of the ſavages took him on his ſhoulder to carry him 
over. As ſoon as they had got into the midſt of it, he threw 
him into the water, and, with the aſſiſtance of his companions, 
kept him there till there was no appearance of life. They then 
dragged him to the bank ; but, as they were {till in doubt 
whether he was dead or living, they begged pardon a thouſand. 
times for the accident that had happened. This farce laſted 
three days; till at length being convinced, by the ſtench of the 
corpſe, that it was poſſible for Spaniards to die, the Indians 
roſe on all ſides upon their oppreſſors, and maſſacred a hun- 


dred of them. 


Ponce de Leon immediately aſſembled all the Caſtillians who 
had eſcaped, and without loſs of time, fell upon the ſavages, 
who were terrified at this ſudden attack. In proportion as the 
number of enemies increaſed, their panic became more vio- 
lent. They had even the folly to believe, that theſe Spaniards, 
which had juſt arrived from St. Domingo, were the — that 
had been killed, and were come to fe again to fight them. 
Under this ridiculous perſuaſion, dreading to continue a war 
with men who revive after death, they ſubmitted once more to 
the yoke, and, being condemned to the mines, in a ſhort time 
fell martyrs to the touls of ſlavery, 1 
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Such acts of barbarity by no means promoted the intereſts 
of Spain. An Iſland of conſiderable extent, enriched by a 
great number of rivers, fruitful, though unequal; furniſhed 
with an excellent port, and coaſts of eaſy acceſs: this iſland, 
the poſſeſſion of which would have made the fortune of an 
active nation, is ſcarcely known in the world. The inhabitants 

amount barely to fifteen hundred, including Spaniards, Meſ- 
tees, and Mulattoes. They have about three thouſand negroes, 
whoſe employment is rather to gratify the indolence, than to 
aſſiſt the induſtry of the proprietors. ' Both maſters and ſlaves, 
brought nearly upon a footing by their ſloth, ſubſiſt alike on 
maize, potatoes, and caſſava. "If they cultivate ſugar, tobacco, 
cocoa, it is only ſo mach of each as is nece for their 
own conſumption. Their exports conſiſt of about two thou- 
ſand ſkins, which they furniſh annually to the mother 2 
and a conſiderable number of mules, good in their kind, but 
ſmall; ſuch as are uſually ſound in broken and mountainous 
countries. Theſe mules are ſmuggled into Santa- Cruz. 
maica, and St. Domingo. This —— is protetted in ita 1 
neſs by a garriſon of two hundred men; which, with the clergy 
and civil othcers, coſt government near 11,000]. This money, 
added to what they get tor their catile. is ſufficient to pay the 
Engliſh, Duich, French, and Danes, for the linens and other 
merchandiſe they ſupply. All the advantage the mother coun. 
derives from this 1 is to take in freſh water and 

reſh proviſions there for the fleets ſhe ſends to the new world. 


If Spain hath fo little conſideration of her own intereſts, as 
to neglect the advantage which ſhe might draw from an ifland 
of fuch importance, at leaſt ſhe ought to permit ſuch of her 
ſubjects as chance had conducted there, to emerge from that 


ſhameful "rey in which they languiſh. To render their 
condition 5: ppy. . 

free market for their cattle. They would find paſture for as 
much as would ſupply the conſumption of all the Caribbee 
Hands, where the lands are occupied in tillage. The fituation 
of a ſettlement in the center of thoſe 1 would be a fa. 
vourable circumſtance for its trade with them. An open com- 
munication with active and 8 le, would excite 
thoſe coloniſts who are not ſo. The defirs of ing in the 
inſpire the ſame ardour for 


ſame enjoyments, would 


The court of Madrid would then reap the political fruits of a 


gondeſcenſion, which humanity alooe dictate to it. 
| TxINIDAD 


is wanted but the liberty of a 


1 


( 
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TRINIDAD is fituated between the ſixtieth and fixty-ſecond 
degrees of weſt longitude, and in the tenth degree of north 
latitude. It lies between the iſland of Tobago and the Spaniſh 
main, from which it is ſeparated by the Streights of Paria, and 
3s about ninety miles in length, and ſixty in bieadth. The 
nuinber of inhabitants is ſmall when compared with the extent 
of the iſland, which may be attributed to the unwholeſome- 
neſs of the climate. The foil however is fertile, and capable 
2 ſugar, tobacco, indigo, cotton, ginger, and In- 

corn. 

Thoſe who have ſurveyed this iſland with ſufficient attention 

rough the impediments of thick foreſts 

with which 7 is covered, the = value of S eee 
it capable o ucing in abundance ma ies of commo- 
dme, and Luger * bear a high — Per its produce 
hath been confined merely to cocoa ; but this was in ſuch per- 
feftion, that it was preferred even to that of Caracca ; and the 
Spaniſh merchants, in order to ſecure it, ſtrove to anticipate 
each other by paying for it in advance, This eagerneſs, which 
may imes give a ſpur to the induſtry of a people naturally 
active, is certain deſtruction to thoſe among whom the defire 
of eaſe has the force of a paſſion, and even almoſt of a neceſ- 
fity, if not of nature, at leaſt of habit. The proprietors, ha- 
ving received more money than they could repay with that 
commodity, in which their whole fortune conſiſted, fell. 
by degrees, into deſpair; and, from the dread of unuſual toil, 
over all thoughts of labour. Since the year 1727, there 
Path been no more cocoa to be found on the iſland; which, 
from that time, Hath had no correſpondence with the mother 


MARGARETTA is a ſmall iſland ſituated in ſixty-five degrees 
of weſt longitude, and in eleven degrees thirty minutes north 
latitude; being about forty miles in length, and twenty four in 
breadth. It abounds in wood, paſture, Indian corn, and all 
kinds of fruit, but has very little good water. Formerly a va- 
luable pearl-fiſhery was carried on here, but it is now diſcon- 
tinued, In 1620 the Dutch invaded this ifland, and demo- 
liſhed the caſtle. | 
Tho fame negligence which proved the ruin of Triuidad, 
deſtroyed alfo tta. It enjoyed a momentary exiſtenee 
and proſperity from a ſpecies of wealth drawn from the bottom 
of the ſea which encompaſſed it. Columbus, in 1498, diſco- 
vered, at the diſtance of four leagues from the as 
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little iſle of Cu BAG UA, afterwards called Pearl Iſland. The 


quantities of this treaſure, wlüch nature yielded without any 
expence, attracted the 3 to this place in 1309. They 
brought with them ſome ſavages from the Bahama Iſlands, who 
had been found not proper for working in the mines, but had 
a faculty of continuing a long time under water. - This talent 
was employed with ſo much ardour, that great fortunes were 
raiſed in a very ſhort time. The banks of pearl were exlfiauſted, 
and the colony transferred, in 1524, to Margar 


etta, where 
ſome of the ſame kind had juſt been diſcovered, and which 
diſappeared in a ſhll ſhorter time. From this time Margaretta 
became more neglected by Spain than Trinidad. 


Spain keeps b of theſe two laſt-· named iſlands, more 
for the ſake of keeping nations of greater induſtry at a diſtance 
from the continent, with a view of deriving any advan- 
tage to itſelf from them. Here is a mixed race formed be- 
tween Spaniards and Indian women, who, joining the indo- 
lence of ſavage to the viees of civilized nations, are fl ds, 
cheats, and zealots. They live on what fiſh they catch, and 
bananas, which nature, out of indulgence as it were to their 
ſlothfulneſs, produces there of a larger fize, and better quality 
than in any other part of the Archipelago. They have — 
of lean and taſteleſs cattle, wich which they carry on a fraudu- 
lent traffic to the French colonies, exchanging them for cam- 
blets, black veils, linens, ſilk ſtockings, white hats, and hard- 
ware. The number of their veſſels does not exceed thirty 


3 without decks. 
he tame cattle of theſe two iſlands have filled the woods 
with a breed that is become wild. The inhabitants ſhoot them, 
and cut their fleſh into flips of three inches in breadth and one 
in thickneſs, which they dry, after melting the fat out of them, 
ſo that they will keep three or four months. This proviſion, 
which 1s called Taſſu, is ſold in the French ſetthements for 
17s. 6d. a hundred weight. 
All the money which the government ſends to theſe two 
iſlands, falls into the hands of the commandants, the officers 
civil and military, and the monks. The remainder of the peo- 
ple, who do not amount to more than fixteen hundred, live in 
a ſtate of the moit deplorable poverty. In'time of war they 
furniſh about two hundred men, who, for the ſake of plunder, 
offer themſelves without diſtinction to any af the colonies that 
happen to be fitting out cruizers for ſea. | 


[To be continued. ] 
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Manure, and Tillage. 
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the ſummer following let it be well ed, dragged, and har- 
rowed, till it be as well pulveriſed 42 ble, as well as cleared 
from weeds, couch, knot-graſs, or whatever clutter it contains; 
and if the wheat is ſown now in a good ſeaſon, that is, neither 
too wet nor dry, a good crop of wheat may almoſt with cer- 
ed. The February following, plant the ſmall 
kind of beans, dunging the land if there be dung to ſpare ; the 
beans may be follow oats and Red wheat, ſuch as 


is cultivated in Bedfordſhire, is proper for this foil, but ſhould 


never be ventured on at one ploughing, as is recom- 
mended on li 8 * . 
Some advile to plant beans after the lay, and ſummer fallow 
after them for wheat, and then ſow oats; but I do not like that 
22928 r N 
well to ear poſſible wi t 
__—__ 


beſt 2 can collett any time 
day, but before Chriſtmas. if poſfible; the dung will be abſorbed 


by the time 

heat is to be ſown, nor will the the land fail 
r e | * 

This land 1s not adapted for barley, turnips, Freach wheat, 


up for the borſes, &c. and will in ge- 


neral anſwer very well. 


ARKTIC LIE II. : 


A Rivitw of the diſeovery of the Solvent Powers of Fixed 


Air on the URiNARY CALCULUS; of the application of 
this remedy to other diſorders of the Kidneys and Bladder, 
and of the ſucceſs which has attended the uſe of tt. 


A LATE amiable and learned philoſopher, (the Rev. Dr. 


Hales) whoſe experimental enquiries were di- 
retled to the good of his fellow-creawures, firſt obſerved the 
3 wers of certain fermenting mixtures: but he ac- 

nowledges the impracticability of injetting ſuch mixtu es into 
the bladder with ſufficient frequency for the purpoſe of ſolu- 


tion; and he recites his riments chiefly with view to 
engage others in the ſame laudable and important purſuit. The 


ſubject, however, ſunk into oblivion ; and no farther attempts 
of rhis kind were made, till the notice of the public was again 
excited towards the properties and uſes of factitious air, by the 
writings of various leatued and ingenious men. At this. time, 
, 1774. 
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1774, Dr. Saunders, a pn | in London, eminent for his 


know 
Eren power 


curioſity was excited; the acquiſition of a — for the Stone 


was highly intereſting to humanity ; and he engaged with ar- 
dour in the purſuit of it, though ignorant of the manner in 
which Dr. Saunders had condutted his trials He recolletied 
that Dr. Black and Mr. Cavendiſh had proved the ſolubility of 
7 earthy bodies in water, either by abſtracting ſrom, or 
me the fixed air which they contain; and as the 
us is diſſolved in the former way by lime water 
y probable, that the like 
in the ſame ſubſtance, by the latter 
Analogy ſeemed favourable to the hypo- 


trials mari er, with thoſe —. E — rv it 
may be doubted, whether fixed air can be conveyed, by the 
courſe of circulation, to the and bladder. In an elaſtic 
ſtate it certainly cannot; but diſſolved in water it may paſs 
through the vaſcular ſyſtem, without creating the leaſt diſturb- 
ance or diſorder ; and, by its diuretic — will be power- 
fully determined 16 the urinary organs. Dr. Percival has given 
a deciſive proof of the truth of this obſervation. For a young 
. gentleman, Mr. Thomas Smith, at his deſire, drank large 
quantities of mephitic water daily; during the ſpace of a fort- 


night. And whilſt he continued this courſe, his urine. was 
ſtrongly impregnated with fixed air, as appeared not only from 


the precipitation which it produced 1 in lime water, but alſo 
from the Fs Tides which it copiouſſy emitted,” when placed un- 
der the receiver of an air pump; and, from the ſolution of ſe- 
veral yy ſtones, er were :mmeried i in it. 


wn ments and obſervations on air. 
1 — ph ioned, whether the fixed air contained in 


our aliments ean be gf Ä 


into 


0 The precipitation of lime from, lime-waner, by urine, „ 
y the late Dr. Whytt, and confirmed by Dr. Macbride, 
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Dr. Hulme, with ſeveral others, which, though 
tend to evince the lithontriptic action of fixed 


another reſpefiable phyſician (Dr. Saunders) has 
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a remarkable ſoft and friable texture. The reputation of the 
moſt efficacious remedies 1s — 7. injured by the unwar- 


ramable expectations of man them. And, in 
chronic — many a cure is deſpaired 4 which might be 


accompliſhed by more patience in the ſick, and greater Perle. 


verance in the practitioner. 


Human Calculi vary in their ſtrufture and compoſition. For F 
it appears, from the experiments of Dr Percival, that calcina-, 


_— converts ſome into quick lime; that others are conſumed 
entirely in the fire; and that a third fort yield, * 
— earthy reſiduum, which is incapable af giving any 

— to water, 

Theſe fafts explain the obſervation of Dr. Ambroſe Daw- 
ſon, that ſome ſtones which are ſoluble in an alkaline, are but 
litile affected by an acid 8 _ others will refiſt the 


action of an alkah, and diſſolved an acid. ; 


Even in the ſame ſubject ll e may be found Cal- 
culi of oppoſite kinds; ſome of which will dtv in acids, 
. ſome in alkalies, and "Dry in neither. This judicious writer 
has, therefore, recommended an attention to the ts, 
ſcales, or films, which the tone in the kidneys or may 
caſt off; and alſo to the contents and ſediment of the urine ; 
that a diſcovery may be made, whether the proper ſolvent be 
an acid or an alkaline menſtruum If it appear to be the for- 
mer, the ſpiritus vitrioli tenuis may be uſed, in 

with mephitic water, to which it will be no ungrateful or un- 
ſalutary addition And there is reaſon to believe, that this 
acid may be conveyed to the kidneys, without any conſide- 


rable change in its od cp It is not ſubjett to fermenta-. 


tion, and is diſpo to paſs off by urine. The fucceſsful ex- 
hibition of it in i the itch * 1 evince, that it is capable of 
being received into the vaſcular ſyſtem, and of being excreted, 
probably in a 3 ſtate, by the pores of the ſkin. Even 
when given to nurſes, | Af this complaint, it is ſaid 
both if care here 203 the che which they Reb, | 


Sir John Pringle has known great benefit to acerue from the 


uſe of honey, in caſes of the gravel, or when the kidneys are 


loaded with ſand. He direct about a pound and a of 
3 


chis remedy to be taken every week; and as it in- 
cides with the artificial mineral water, being diuretic, and con- 
taining much fixed air, he 2 — pry, Percival 
6— WA 
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Diazcrioxs for adminiſtering Fixed Air, in caſes of the 
Stone or Gravel. 


GIVE che patient, every ſixth hour, a cunces of the 
Aqua Mephitica Alkalina, popes pared according to the directions 
of. N Bewley, (ſee Dr. Prieſtley's ſecond volume on Air, 
346) and Yonder it to the taſte with honey. Direft him 
o ra, at proper intervals, a glaſs of the mephitic water aci- 
dulated with — : Spiritud Vitrioli Tenuis, and ſweetened with 
honey. Two or three pints of this beverage ſhould be conſu- 
_ in twenty-ſour hours; and, indeed, it is ſo pleaſant, that 

it may be taken at meals, with or without the addition of a 
little wine. In lieu of the mephitic alkaline water, half a 
drachm of Salt of Tartar may be diſſolved in three ounces of 
water, ſweetened to palate with honey : to which 
an ounce of freſh lemon-juice muſt be added, at the time 


when the 1s _ 2 The lemon. juice will neutra- 
lize about one ſcrup aka, eg the the fixed air 
which it contained; 1 this dee air RS andy with 


the water, and 9 100 (Hes, 68 aa 
the wager, and yarty 


If ho — — gb 


pier, Perry, briſk 1 wines, and bottled beer, all 
ed air, and 


nar & erefore be W 74-4 4 uſcd, 
as 1 with the courle here directed the patient 


be co Alba uncalcined will be the beſt purga- 


tive. II he be too lax, the Chalk Julep of the London Diſ- 


F 


N. B. This paper has been compiled chiefly from the follow- 
| ing books : Dr. Hales's Statical EM, ys, wn 11. Dr. Percival's 
Philoſophical, Medical, and Experimental Eſſa ys; Dr. Prieft- 
ley's — on Air, vol. ii. Dr. Saunders s Letter to Dr. 
Percival; Dr. Falconer's Experiments on Fixible Air; the 
Medical and J Commentaries of Edinburgh, vol. v. 
—— 2 s lſe and eafy Remedy for the Stonc 


If the Editor ſhall happily contribute to diffuſe the know- 
ledge, and extend the uſe. of the ſolvent here recommended, 
his apes, will be wy anſwered. 
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„Wi the fields for fallow, the caſe is very nearly the 
end fr of the year IST effeft ol 
the ſeeds of weeds to by apr 4 that ſuch often as 
Farvins the winter, are —_— the firſt ſpring ploughing. 
This gives the farmer an op Lis of harrowing after that 
land for {ix weeks for another crop to 
the former, » defrayed by the next 


killing weeds, without recurring to the at- 

any beneficial particles from the air. 

The latter effeft may eee 

fuer, never accuſto to con things deeper than firſt 

er this is a part of 25 on which 
Nee 

A the volumes that have been publiſhed upon 


RP 
— the give us 1 of the acquiſition of 
1 IL = arr 


that the great, benefit- of an pens at 2 ſeaſon, is the 
deſtruction of weeds, and mere pulverization, without any re- 
ference to ſu 2 acquiſitions from the air: a ſtrong one is 
the equality pe that ſucceed complete fallows, and other 
crops; the ar, i ul ＋ ſufficient care has been taken to deſtroy 
us, good as ſuch as follow complete 
ſummer Sa Wh. Wheat, for inſtance, after beans well hand- 
hoed, is as good; clover, in which the land is bound and mat- 
ted 2 with roots, and the fertility of new broken- up 
2 bre as if the very contrary ate i fallowed 
nds was moſt beneficial. Many writers talk of the gre# 
nefit of thick ſhade, and the putrid fermentation of ck and 
luxuriant crops. It may all be 1 ns; but ſurely the whole 
is formed on principles extremely different from the acquiſition 
of the aerial t by fallowing. I know of none in which 
agree but in killing of w 
| & zequſtion of vir, T fome, is well known to be 
* effetted being on to the ridge in win- 
EIMESD EEE 
nitre fo ems rather to be a de- 
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ef. near a pound weight with it. When out of the water, 
— itſ the ſtone. 
jar with me, I nearly filled it with ſea-water, and 
mal into it. In three or four minutes, it fixed itſelf to 
of the jar, and put all its arms in motion as 
ter I ſeparated two more of the green and crimſon, 
a violet colour, from the rocks, and put-them into 
Looking ftill farther, I faw ſomething fixed on 
foot- like a muſhroom, which had exaftly the 
ſhape, and colour, of a large Chili ſtrawberry. 4 
tion in a ſmall hole on the top, inc | 
one of the ſame kind of animals not yet expanded. 
ing the top gently with the point of a-probe, I diſcovered a 
great number of crimſon feelers, nicely folded together, within 
the calix or cup, which were probably not yet arrived to ma- 
r red to be ſmaller than the others. The 
w 42 wears 2 . J 
e of ext into orm the creature pleaſes; 
N 112 i | 
their di or withdrawing them into its , FHe- 
ng Strawberry alſc the rock, 
it Ir r cnng | 1 ul; 
refted for thee at Bath. I muſt, , obſerve, 
I ſent them away they ſeemed Janguid, and the luſtre of their 
colours was much ; but I hope they will reach Bath alive, 


and doubt not their being a very acceptable preſent to ſo curi- 
ogs an edlerver of the works of nitate. 


EDMUND RACK. 
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that he will be kind enough to favour me with his addreſs, ha- 
ving ſomething to communicate to him on the ſubjet̃t. 

- we 4 r *. EpMUNnD Rack. 
SIR, | ö 
PERUSING the Farmer's Magraine for September, I fav 


with pleaſure ſome very judicious remarks on the cultivation 
of the Rheum Palmatum, or true Rhubarb. I think from a 
of Minehead. With the utmoſt reſpect and defe- 
rence to that gentleman's experience and abilities, I beg leave 
to ſubmit the fo . obſervations relating to the culture — 
that valuable plant to your ſerious conſideration, which ma 
depended on as fafts, proved by myſelf — 
experience. | 
| The ſeeds of this do not require any hot-bed to make 
them vegetate, but it ſown in the natural ground in the ſp 
when the weather is open, rl 35 x 
It moſt in a light rich and deep foil, and warm ex- 
poſure, but will thrive in almoſt any foil or expoſure. 
If the earth in winter be drawn over the roots, or they be 
— litter, they will riſe the ſtronger for it the fol- 
The Leds thould be ſown where the plants are to remain, 
and when they appear, ſhould be kept weeded. 
When thinned out, the diſtance om plant to plant ſhould 
be ne 
The above is all that is neceſſary to be underſtood, to enable 
„ ee eee 


To bs th roo of » fie daſs gain or texture, one ma- 
iq by. hte * clean 
be 

tree dps nan and without ſhrivel- 


or wrinkled, the exuberant moiſture it had when . 
firſt taken up; for if it be expoſed too ſuddenly to heat, either 
natural or artificial, or a very drying air air, the root ſhrivels, and 


in always horny and flinty, lies the chief as. 
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poor, and ſupport of the labouring hands in our manufattures, 


who ſeldom eat thing elſe; and therefore have invented 
many ways of dr them, which deſerve the attention of 
the curious. 


ART. VIII. Rules proper to be ob ſer ved in Trade. 


121 to be as perſect as you can in the parti- 
cular calling you are engaged in; learn to know all the 
arts and myſteries — belonging; and be aſſiduous in 
every part thereof: Induſtry being the natural means of ac- 
quiring wealth, honour, and reputation, — as Idleneſs is of po- 
_ ſhame, and diſgrace. - 

Lay a good foundation in regard to principle :—be ſure 
to be juſt and honeſt in your dealings ; not wilfully over-reach, 
or deceive your neighbour ; and keep always in your eye the 

n rule of, Doing as you would be done unto. 

III. Have a ſtrict in diſcharging all legal debts ; do 
not evade your creditors by any ſhuffling arts, in giving notes, 
under your hand, only to defer payment; but, if you have it 
in your power, diſcharge all debts when they become due.— 
Above all, when you are ſtraitened for want of money, be cau- 
tious of taking it up at an high intereſt. This has been 
the ruin of many, therefore, endeavour to avoid it. 

IV. Be diligent in your buſineſs ; endeavour to be as much 
in your ſhop or had 19h: or in whatever place it properly 
lies, as poſſibly you can: leave it not to ſervants to tranſact; 
for cuſtomers will not r them as yourſelf; they generally 
think ſhall not be fo well ſerved: beſides, miſtakes may 
ariſe by tt 2 or inexperience of ſervants; and there- 
fore, your preſence will prevent probably the loſs of a good 


er. 

V. Be complaiſant to the meaneſt, as well as greateſt ; you 
are as much obliged to uſe good manners for a larthing as for 
a - the one 7 it from you as 2 the other, 
though there may be difference in ees beha- 
view — to the ſeveral ranks of — 8 

VI. Be not too talkative, 2 as much as is neeeſſary 
to recommend your goods; and always obſerve to keep within 
the rules of decency. If cuſtomers ſlight your goods, and un- 
der-value them, vour to convince them of their miſtake, 
if you can, but not affront them. Do not be pert in your an- 
ſwers, but with patience hear, and with meekneſs give an an- 
Vol. III. Uu ; ſwer; 
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ſwer ;* for if affront in a ſmall natter, it probably hin- 
der you 7 future good cuſtomer. They may think that 
you are dear in the articles they want ; but by going to another 
may find it not fo, and probably may return again; but-zf you | 
behave rude and affronting, there is no hope either of their re- 
turning, or their future * Beſides, it may be in the power 
of one perſon to hinder many from dealing with you; there- 
_ behave with good-nature and complaiſance, and endeavour 
the good-will of all. 

II. Take great care in keeping your accounts; and exa- 
mine whether you gain or loſe; and carefully ſurvey your ſtock, 
and inſpett into every particular of your affairs. 

VIII. Take Care, as, much as you can, whom you truſt : nei · 
ther take nor give long credit; but, at fartheſt, annually ſettle 
your accounts. Deal at the fountain-head for as many articles 
as you can; and, if it hes in your power, for ready —_— 
this method you will find to be moſt profitable in the end. 
deavour to keep a proper ſortment in your 833 
ſtock yourſelf. Aim not at 


in unneceſſary ornaments, but let ü + fic 
Rik your nn pour pi revent than engage cuſtomers. 
_ 


relaxation therefrom. 

y pear eg, ir ze, in the world: that 
will be the beſt means for advancing your credit, g 
the moſt flouriſhing rade,. and nibaging your fora, = 
Abad w necks ahi Ho adds Mike +2 cada, by doo. 


W 


ART. IX. Med of Nkig a chop fer 
Mr. SYLVAN, 
TEAR ac 
mend the fo 


hoe Eren 
. in 285 = 
ing. you will do a 


nt 
eral the public, it 
1 gen ſervice io public,” by gividg it a 


At Aix-la-Cha e it ſo much the preference to 
coal alone, Ta CEE 
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An account of it is printed in the Philoſophical Tranſactions 

for December, 1716; where it is propoſed to be made with the 
black ouſe of the Thames, and for four-pence per buſhel. 

I have uſed this coal and clay mixed upwards of ten years, 

and. Have found it to anſwer very well. It is a moſt excellent 

fire for roaſting, for heating of irons, or warming a room: I 

uſe it in my kitchen, laundry, parlour, and library. 


The method in which it is made at Liege, where I firſt ſaw 
, and made ſome myſelf, is as follows: : 


Take one-third of unctuous clay, ſuch as brewers uſe to bung 
their veſſels: in it there muſt be neither ſand, gravel, nor tone) 
and two-thirds of coal-duſt,; mix and make them incorporate 
well together; caſt them into round balls or bricks, and you 
ma 
if 


put them on a coal-fire, and they will burn directly; but 
y are made in ſummer time, and laid to dry for uſe in 
winter, they will light ſooner. r N 
Thus you have an hot, clean, laſting ſire, not at all offenſive 
to the ſmell. | | 


The duſt is there the rcfuſe of the mine, and may be here 
of the coal-merchant's yard; ſo that this fuel becomes exceed - 


* . cheap. By 
Nor 1 neceſſary to put ſo much coal-duſt; for ſome clay 
(particularly what I uſe myſelf in the country) will do if mixed 
with two-thirds clay, and one-third coal duſt; and the true 
roportion of the mixture muſt be found by experience ; but 
it is always better to put in too much than too little coal-duſt 
at firſt, becauſe men are too apt to be diſcouraged in making 
experiments. 
his fuel is not only to be had at an caſier price, but is like- 
wiſe more durable. | 
How far it may be uſeful in glaſs-houſes, brew-houſes, ſalt- 
works, &c. I mult leave to the conſidera: ion of the ſeveral per- 
ſons concerned in them. | 
I have heard, that at Liege they burn both lime and brick 
with it, but, as I never ſaw it done, I cannot affirm * 1 


ART. X. | To fat Houſe-Lambs. 


Go AKE the lambs as ſoon as yeaned, and put them in a clean 
warm pen; place a trough by them full of white peaſe 
and bran mixed T_T near it a handtul of fine by, 
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tied, in a cord, and a chalk-ſtone for them to lick on. The 
ewes ſhould be turned into good graſs, and brought up to the 
lambs at eight in the morning, ten, four, and eight o clock at 
night, to ſuckle them ; in the management of which begin with 
the youngeſt, and end with the eldeſt lamb; becauſe it is found 
that the laſt milk fattens moſt. Permit every lamb to ſuck as 
much as it will; by which means they become very delicate 
2 at three weeks old ſell for a good price, if early in 
the ſeaſon. : 


ART. XI. Method of making the celebrated Eaſtern Pickle, 
| generally known by the Name of Soy. 

I is prepared from the Dulichos Soja. Lin. Sp. Plant. 102g? 

the edible kidney-bean of India. To a 22 of the 
beans, boiled to a certain degree of ſoftneſs, they add an equal 
quantity of pounded barley, or rather wheat, and having pro- 
perly mixed them, cover up the maſs for a day and a night, in 
order to ferment: having then put the whole into a they 
cover it with ſalt, pouring over it two meaſures and a half of 
common water. This compound they ſtir carefully at leaft 
once a day, but if twice or thrice the better, for two or three 
months, at the end of which time they filtrate and expreſs the 
maſs, preſerving the liquor in wooden veſſels : a ſecond quan- 
tity of liquor poured on theſe ingredients, and ſtirred for ſome 
days as before, will yield an inferior kind of Soy. 


__  — 


Ar. XI. The HouUSEKEEPER's D1RECTORY, continued. 
Some General Rules for MARKETING. 


To chuſe Quails. 
"'P HE be quails come from France and Germany, where 
1 they are fatted in cages, and are choſen by their fatnels. 
WooDcocks, and SNIPES. 


Woodcocks, are beſt a fortnight or three weeks after they 
firſt come in, when they have reſted themſelves from their long 
flight over the ſea. If fat, will feel thick and hard in the vent; 
and have a vein of fat upon the ſide of the breaſt ; if lean, will 


feel thin in the vent: if new killed, it will be limber footed ; if 
ſtale, ſtiff and dry; if a Woodcock drains at the noſtrils, it is 
bgn of its being tainted. | 


PLOVER8? 
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There are three ſorts of plovers, the gray, the green, and 
the baſtard plover or lapwing. The grey plover has ever been 
in moſt eſteem ; next to this the green. Theſe birds keep 
ſweet and good a long time ; and their newneſs and fatneſs are 
known the ſame as the woodcock. 


Doves. 


The Turtle-dove is diſtinguiſhed a blueiſh ring round the 
neck; the reſt of the feathers are of a kind of cream colour; 
the flock dove is of a larger ſize. 


FIELDFARES 


Are beſt when ; = berries are ripe, which give their 
fleſh an exquiſite - 
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Are ſeldom made uſe of, though by ſome preferred to thruſhes 
or fieldfares. If they are not very fat, they are hardly worth 


purchaſing. 
LARKS 


Are of POM ſorts ; the wood-lark, the tit-lark, and the 
lark, of which the laſt is by far the beſt. When they are fr 
they are ſtiff and firm, but limber and when ſtale, and 
then the feathers come off at the leaſt touch. Sky larks are 
* beſt and fatteſt after ſome continuance of fro ty weather. 


WitpDd Ducks 


Have ſmaller and redder ſeet than tame ducks, if the mouth 
of a wild duck ſmells fiſhery, it will have a rank taſte. The 
wild duck, widgeons and 1 feel thick and hard on the belly 
when fat, and the contrary when lean. 


RABBITS, HAREs, and LEVERETS. 


The claws and fur of young rabbits are ſmooth and ſoft, their 
fleſh pale, and little fat about the kidneys. The claws $4 old 
rabbits are long, the fur harſh and intermixed with 
If freſh killed, they are ſtiff and dry; if ſtale, limber 
Rabbits from the neſt are by ſome eſteemed a ay. . 

The claws of a young hare are ſmooth and lie cloſe, and the 
notch of the lip moderate ; the contrary if old. A freſh killed 
hare is tiff and the fleſh of a iſh red ; but if it has been long 
killed, it will look black and feel limber and ſlimy. 

A leveret may be known by a ſmall bon 2 knob, Tree 
may be felt juſt above te foot of the fore 4, 
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ANCHovy 1 is a very delicious little fiſh, but is ſeldom, if ever, 
ſeen in England bat in pickle. 

BARBEL, and BREAM, are both coarſe fiſh, and beſt in 
ſpring. 

CaRP is in ſeaſon all the winter: If new, the gills are lively, 
the fins ſtand out, and the eyes are bright; the contrary if ſtale. 


Cop and CoDLING are 41] from Michaelmas till April. 
Chooſe them by the thickneſs of the ſhoulders, the whiteneſs 
of the fleſh, 2 

CRrABs, and CRAWFISH, are in ſeaſon from Lady 
Michaelmas. Chuſe the — by the brightneſs oft their tay Bel 
and the weight. 

Dasss are beſt in winter; they ſhould be Riffand their eyes 
not ſunk. i 


Dacx are beſt from Chriſtmas to Lady - day. 
Donkx, or Joux Don v, is an exquiſitely fine flavoured 
fiſh, though of very uncouth appearance. It is beſt in winter. 
T EE1s, taken in clear running waters, are preferable to ond 
| eels, which taſte muddy. They are never out of ſeaſon. * 


FLOUNDERS are from Michaelmas to Lady-day. Cluſe 
thoſe which are 414 254 their eyes prominent. 


GUDGEONS are. good from Midſummer to Chriſtmas. 

GURNETS when freſh are of a fine red colour and _ 
when ſlale, of a pale dirty red and flabby. - 

_..  HADpDocks when freſh are ſhining and firm; when file, 
of a duſky pale and flabby. 

HxERRIN Cs, freſh, are fit for the table when they begin to 

have roes, yet thoſe taken in the mackerel ſeaſon, withous roes 

are delicious. 

HERRINGS, pickled or dried. The beſt | pickled 
come from Shetland, the beſt red from YES i 
fleſh of a white herring be white, leaky, and aily, and the home 
White, it is good; CS Sis 


golden brown, part well from the bone, and ſmell 

Jex, or.PixE, is to be known by the colour of the gills, 
| theirfreſh. ſcent, and the livelineſs of their eyes. 1 2 
Laura EV is beſt from. Candlemas to Mudſummer. | 
LyNG, dried, ſhould be choſen by its tuekneſs, * che 
5 bright yellow neſs of the fleſh. * 
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P O E 


E DWIN and EMMA. 


AR in the windings of a vale, 
Faſt by a ſhelt'ring wood, 

e ſafe retreat of health and peace, 

An humble cottage ſtood. 


There beauteous Emma flouriſh'd fair 
Beneath a mother's eye, 

Whoſe only wiſh on earth was now 
To fee ber bleſt, and die. 


The ſofteſt bluſh that nature ſpreads 
Gave colour to her cheek ; 

Such orient colour ſmiles thro' heav'n 
When May's ſweet mornings break. 

Nor let the pride of great ones ſcorn 
This charmer of the plains ; 

That fun which bids their diamond 


blaze, 
To deck our lily deigns, 
Long _ fir'd each youth with 


Each maiden with deſpair ; 
And tho” by all a wonder own'd, 
Yet knew not ſhe was fair, 


Till Edwin came, the pride of ſwains, 
A ſoul that knew no art, 

And from whoſe eyes Au mild 
Shone forth the feeling heart. 


A - flame was quickly caught, 
uickly too reveal ; 
For . boſom lodg'd a wiſh 
Which virtue keeps conceal'd, 


What happy hours of heart-fef: bliſs, 
Did love on both beſtow ! 
But bliſs too mighty long to laſt 

Where fortune proves a foe. 
His fiſter, who like envy form'd, 

Like her in miſchief joy d, 
To work them harm, with wicked ſkill 

Each darker art employ d. 

The father too, a ſordid man, 
Who love nor pity knew, 
Was all as the, clod 

From ce his riches grew. 

Long had he ſeen their mutual flame, 
And ſeen it long unmov'd ; 
Then with a father's frown at laſt 


He fiernly diſapprov g. 


K 


To ſnatch a glance, to mark the ſpot 


JFF 


In Edwin's gentle heart a war 
Of differing paſſions ftrove ; 

His heart, which durſt not diſobey, 
Yet could not ceaſe to love, 


Deny'd her fight, he oft behind 
The ſpreading hawthorn-crept, 


Where Emma walk'd and wept. 


Oft too in Stanemore's wi 
Beneath the moonlight ſhade, 

In ſighs to pour his ſoſten'd foul 
The midnight mourner ſtray'd. 


His cheeks, where love with beauty 
4a 


So fades the freſh roſe in is pri 
Before the northern blaſt. 


The parents now, with late remorſe, 
Hung o'er his dying bed, 
And _ heaven with fruitleſs 


pray 
And frotlets ſorrows ſhed. 


"Tis paſt, he cry'd, but if your ſouls, : 


Sweet mercy yet can move, 
Let theſe dim eyes once more behold 


What they muſt ever love, | 
She came; his cold hand ſoftly touch d, 
And bath'd with many a tear; 
Fatt falling o'er the primroſe pale 
So morning dews appear. 
But oh] his ſiſter's jealous caro 
(A cruel filter ſhe !) 
Forbad what Emma came to > ſay, 
„My Edwin, live for me.“ 


Now homeward, as ſhe hopeleſs wem 
The church-yard path along, 


; The blaſt grew cold, the dark owl 


ſcream' d 
Her lover” > 12 ſong. 


Alone appall'd thus had Tre paſt 
The vifionary vale, 


When lo! the death- den finote ber cas, 
Sad ſounding in the gale, an 


* 
| 
4 
4 
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A I muſt ſee 
$ , I 
9 
eee 


Beat high againſt my fide : 
From her white arm down funk ber 


the d 8 figh'd, and died. 
* „ 
The Country Labourer. 

_—_ ” noiſe, and 


Seat fangs 1 palk may lite; 
Soon as the ſun, with roſy ray 
Hiumes the Mies, I riſe and pray; 
This done—to feld my team I bring, 
Where turtles coo, and linnets fing 
Where Flora ts the humble plain, 
r 2 wave with golden 


grain 
Where filver rills, and fountains clear, 
In gentle murmurs ſtrike the car, 
With gaze enraptur'd here I ſtand, 
Which e that plaſtic hand 

'd the = the ſeas and 


nen of Wonder tits. 


In labour hard I ſpend the day; 
Homewards, at night, I bend my way, 
Where I behold, with heart-felt glee, 
My little prattlers round my knee, 


| The brown bread comes,—a ſweet 


repaſt ! 
By hunger grateful to the oſs : 
The ev'ning o'er, again I pra 
And own the frailties.of the a = ; 
With humble hope ard forrow join'd, 
I ſupplicate th Almighty mind: 
No guilt left aching in the breaſt, 


At peace with heav'n—1 go to reſt, 


As oft as comes the ſacred day, 

To church I go—confeſs and pray; 
With tranſport join the choral ſorg, 
And hear, with joy, the preacher's 


Whoſe accents pure my breaſt 

With holy awe, and heav'aly fire: 
The world is dropt—1 melt in love, 
And antedate the bliſs above. 

Thos wank and months and years I 


e 
And tho* my houſe and garb be plain, 
Eovteac I live, and free from pain; 
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| Joſt then ſhe reach'd, with trembling 


Tho' great my toil to earn my bread, 
Tho' coarſe my fare, and hard my bed, 
Scorn not, ye proud, my humble fate 
Nor think me mean, tho you are great. 
From care and guilt while I am free, 
Kings and courts may envy me. 
Adaico A. 


2 eee pen bones 


Inventory of a humorous Gentleman's Room, 


Bed, that any one might ſleep in, 
An old oak cheſt | durſt not 


Blood, e er — Sunday, in 1 baſon. 
A looking-glaſs, to yee your face in. 


* Two pair of ſhoes complete, and one 


To wear — ſtrings - the ſtraps quite 


AScotch þ plaid,and a woollen wiiſtcoat 
Lie in one chair, befides his beſt coat. 
A table whole, but for a foot, 

A pair of ſtockings, won at Putt. 

A ſack of oats (the ſack new mended) 
Forg® Box ts uſe alone intended, 

A wig, without a crooked hair, 

A pewrer jorden in a chair, 

Tobacco i in a broken plate. 

A pair of tongs, without a mate. 

A doſe of ſa'ts and cream of tartar, 
What cath remains fince the laſt quarter 
A common-prayer, in cafe of thunder, 
A pair of gloves, three yards aſunder. 
A lit, round his middle worn, 
A ſaddle, and a drenching horn. 
Pink hoſe, a pair, for his own uſe. 
- ball for ſhoes, 


With  whip-cord through, inſtead of 
leather. h 
A pair of breeches on the floor, 
than thoſe King Harry wore. 
Six duſty boeks upon the ſhelf, 


And, finally, the Captain's ſelf, 


® The name of his horſe, 
- „. 


Epigram, 


maker's door, 


anne a watch is more charge 


Says a — damſel, dear doctor, 
it's true 

So— s the dal evi—take me of the 
two, 


| 82 « phyſical age, at ch. 
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A Diss RTATION on the Progreſs and preſent State of 
AGRICULTURE. {[Continued.] 


Weſt-Indies. 


MF ARTINICO. This ifland is about 40 le in cir- 
cumſerenc e and lies about forty leagues to orth-Weſt 
of Barbadoes; it is very uneven and interſefted with 
hillsin all parts; and one mountain bears marks of a volcane. 
From hills deſcend numerous rivulets, which water that 
iſland, and in caſe of heavy rains overflow it. 
This ifland was ſeitled by a colony from St. Chriſtopher in 
2635. They completed 2 firſt ſettlement without any dif- 
ficulty. The natives, intimidated by the fire-arms, or ſeduced by 
the promiſes which were made them, gave up to the French the 
weſtern and ſouthern parts of the "and, and retired to the 
other. 2 2 was of ſhort duration. The Crs, 
when e ent riſing ers « increaſing, 
were 4 that their — was inevitable, unleſs they could 
extirpate them ; and therefore called in the ſavages ofthe 
neighbouring iſlands tot eir aſſiſtance. They fell jouitly upon 
a little fort that had been 8 r but they met 
with ſuch a warm reception, that Ar thoug ht proper to re- 
treat, leaving ſeven or eight their beſt 25 — 
the After = check they diſappeared for a long 
while; a when they returned they brought with them = 
ed their concern for = had happen 
Th . in a friendly manner; and the — 
tion was ſealed with ſome pots of brandy that were given them 
to drink. . 
Vor. II. X x The 


— — — 
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| The labours had been Carried. on with difficulty ulty till this po · 
riod. The fear of a furptiſe obliged the coloniſts of three dif. 


ferent habitations to meet every night in that which was in the 
center, and which was always kept in a ſtate of defence. There 
they ſlept ſecure, guarded by their dogs and a centinel. In the 
day time no one ventured out without his gun, and a. brace of 
piſtols at his girdle, Theſe precautions were needleſs when 
the two nations came to be on friendly terms ; but the one, 
32 friendſhip I favour had been „ e ſuch un- 

ue advantag her ſuperiority, to extend her uſurpations, 
that ſhe for rekindled So —— a hatred that had never en · 
tirely ſubſided. The ſavages, whoſe manner of life requires a 
vaſt extent of land, finding themſelves daily more ſtraightened, 
had recourſe to ſtratagem to weaken an enemy whom they da- 
red not attack by force. They ſeparated into ſmall bands, way- 
layed the French, who frequented the woods, waited till the 
ſportſman had fired his piece, and, before he had time to load 
it again, ruſhed upon him and deſtroyed him. Twenty men 
had been thus deſtroyed, before any one was able to account 
for their diſappearance. As ſoon as this particular was diſco- 
vered, the aggreſſors were purſued and beaten, their carbets 
burnt, their wives and children maſſacred, and thoſe few, that 


eſcaped the carnage, fled from Martinico, and neyer appeared 


there | 
The French, by this retreat, now become fole maſters of the 
iſland, lived quietly upon thoſe ſpots which beſt ſuited their 
lantations. y were then divided into two claſſes. The 
firſt conſiſted of ſuch as had paid their paſſage to America; and 
theſe were called inhabitants. The government diftributed 
lands to them, which became their abſolute property upon pay- 
ing a yearly tribute.” They were obliged to E 
turns, and to contribute in proportion to their abilities towar 
the neceſſary expences ſor the public welfare and ſafety. ' Theſe 
had under their command a multitude of diforderly prople 
brought over from Europe at their expence, whom they called 
,engages, or bondſmen. This engagement was a kind of ſlavery 


For the term of three years. When that time was expired, the 
Þondſmen, by recovering their liberty, became the equals of 
{thoſe whom they had ſerved. e 


They all confined themſelves at firſt to the cultivation of 
tobacco and cotton; to which was ſoon added that of the ar- 
notto and indigo. That of ſugar was not begun till about the 
year 1650. Benjamin Dacoſta, one of thoſe Jews who are be- 
holden 


or their induſtry to that very oppreſſion which their 
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nation is now fallen under, after having exerciſed it upon 
others, planted ſome cocoa trees ten years after. His example 
was not followed till 1684; when the chocolate grew more 
common in France. Cocoa then became the principal depen- 
derice of the coloniſts who had not a ſufficient fund to under- 
take ſugar plantations. One of thoſe calamities which ariſe 
from the ſeaſons, and which ſometimes affect men, and ſome- 
times vegetables, deſtroyed all the cocoa trees in 1718. This 
ſpread a general conſternation among the inhabitants of Marti- 
nieo. 'The-coffee-tree was then propoſed to them, as a plank 
is held out to mariners aſter a ſhipwreck. h 

The French miniſtry had received, as a preſent from the 
Dutch, two of theſe trees, which were carefully preſerved in 
the King's botanical garden. Two ſhoots were taken from 
theſe.. Mr. Deſclieux, who was intruſted to carry them over 
to - Martinico, happened to be on board a ſhip which wanted 
water. 'He ſhared with his young trees the ion that was 
allotted him for his own drinking; and by this generous ſacri- 
fice ſaved the valuable truſt chat had been put into his hands. 
His magnanimity was rewarded. The culture of coffee was at- 
tended with the-greateſt and moſt rapid ſucceſs; and this vir- 
tuous patriot ſtill enjoys, with a pleaſing ſatisfaction, the un- 
common felicity of having as it were ſaved an important co- 
lony, and enriched it with a freſh branch of induſtry. 

In ent of this reſource, Martinico was poſſeſſed of 
thoſe natural advantages which ſeemed to promiſe a ſpeedy and 
D Ot all the French ſettlements, it is the moſt 

ppily ſituated with regard to the winds that prevail in thoſe 
ſeas. Its harbours poſſeſs the ineſtimable advantage of afford- 
ing a certain ſhelter from the hurricanes which annoy theſe la- 
titudes. Its ſituation having made it the ſeat of government, 
it has obtained the greateſt marks of favour, and enjoyed the 
ableſt and molt upright adminiſtration of them all. The enemy 
has conſtantly reſpetted the valour of its inbabuants, and has 
{ſeldom attacked it without having cauſe to repent. Its domeſtic 
peace has never been diſturbed, not even in 1717, when, ur- 
get by a general diſcontent, the inhabitants ventnred, boldly in- 

eed, but prudently, to ſend back to France a Governor and an 
t, who oppreſſed the people under their deſpotiſm and 
rapaciouſneſs. The order, tranquillity, and harmony, which 
found means to preſerve in thoſe times of _— were a 
proofithat they were influenced rather by their averſion from 
1 than by their impatience of authority; and ſerved in 
meaſure to juſtify to-the mother-country, a ſtep, which 

in 
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in itſelf might be confidered as irregular, and contrary to the 

eſtabliſhed princi 11 
Martinico, though in 


Notwithſtanding all theſe advantages, 
greater forwardneſs than the other French colonies, had 
made but little progreſs at the end of the laſt century. In 1700, 
it contained but 6597 white men in all. The ſavages, mulat- 
toes, free negroes, men, women and children, amounted to 
no more than 30%. The number of ſlaves was but 14566. All 
theſe 22 made a lation of 21,640 perſons. The 
the 


whole cattle was 3,668 horſes or mules, and g, a 17 head 
of horned cattle. They grew a 


l bacco and cotton, and had mne 1 


quantity of cocoa, to- 
1g0 houſes, and one hundred 


pro- 


* 
that feeble in theſe calamities had kept her, and 
ſoon roſe to a great d of proſperity. She the 
mart for all the windward national ſettlements. It was in her 


] 


the ities of the mother-country. The 
navigators loaded and unloaded their ſhips no where elſe. - 
tinico was famous all over Europe. She was the object of ſpe- 
culat:on conſidered under the different views of a planter, 
2 and a trader with Spaniſh and North 
As a planter, ſhe poſſeſſed, in 1796, 447 
11,953,232. coffee · trees; 193,870 2 2068,48 / 
29400 e 6,750 of arnotto. Her „2 In 
conſiſted of 4,806,142 banana trees; 4,000 trenches 

of caſſava; and 247 plots of — — She had a 
S blacks, men, women and children. Their 
| - had umproved her plantations as far as conſiſtent with 
the conſumption then made in Europe of American produc- 
tions ; and ren 


ng pe 

war of 1744 puta ſtop to this proſperity. ; not that the 
fault was 12 ae? Its navy, conſtantly exerciſed, - 
and accuſtomed to frequent engagements, which the carrying 
on of a contraband trade required, was for action. In 


leſs than fix. months, n : out at St. Peter's, 
latitudes: © 


Ff 


1 * 


ſpread themſelves about 6 


1 


nada. The direction 


i to the of the | 
of nee hp apa the ern I 
ſtantly diſturbed even on their own coaſts. The few — 
came from France, in order to compenſate the 
were to by the loſs of their commodities, ſold them at 
a very advanced price, and them at a low one. By 
this means the in value, the were but 
ill cultivated, the works negletted, and the ſlaves periſhing for 
2 ing ſtate, and tending to de- 
it the bopes of recovering the ancient proſperity of the m. 
The event did not anſwer the pains that were taken to attain it. 
_ Two wana | oye 1 hoſti- 


fend themſelves; the former are apt to def; — — 


to protett ſuch rights, or ſuch prohibitions as are 
Lobo. lanai. The bigution of regifies: ſhips to the fleets 
was the cauſethat confined the attempts of the within 


very narrow limits. In the new ſyſtem, the number of ſhips 
was undetermined, and the time of their arrival uncertain, 
which occaſioned a variation in the price of commodities un-. 
known before., From that time the ſimu „who only en. 
gaged in this trade from the certainty a fixed and conſtant 


profit, would no longer ach it, when it did not ſecure him an 
equivalent to the riſ 


— wes te fo n felt by the colony, as the 


iprocal and neceflary con- 
| — — — and Nor America with ſo many 
e 

the colonies, now committed to the 
clerks, ſoon loſt its importance, 


care of avaricious and 1 
ſank into-contem vas proſtituted to venality. | 

She had not yet repaired her loſſes during the peace, nor 
| paid he debu which a ſeries of calamities had obliged her 
to-contraft; when war, the greateſt of all evils, broke out a- 
freſh. A ſeries of mis{grtunes for. France, after de- 
feets and loſſes, made Martinico fall into the hands ws 1 


at laſt reſtored the freedom of trade, and with . 


The anus Maenziux, 


of po 19 the Spoil 


— — which 
ds. — The 
St. Vincent, and Dominica, hi 
brought into their harbours; and a new ion of the mo- 


The colony thus ved of eve 
. — apr 


— the — 
of the ; ſince the mukiply fill more: in the 
— than the in the miſt of 


plenty and freedom. uence muſt be, — 
9 —— — hen ; 


of thewhite men; and; perha . 
1 — ar hn 


In 1769 France'ithported from Nlartinico, upon two 
dred and two trading veſſels, 22 of ſine 
and 12,579 1 of raw ſugar 68, 3 18 quiiak of c | 
— cocoa; 6.9 quintals of cotion; 1 


; 78g calks'ofram 
2 2147 ede, 


: 282 


— 2 — — | 
2 2 22 
13, 108 hides in the hair. have 
been bought in the rod. I 
„7 to 
the amount of 588,4121- 16 bd merchandiſe ; but 2 
this has been ſent away to the coaſts; and another part 
har bern cnveyed to the K: STotjements. == 

* CES T2411 ee Nenn 5 »Gva- 
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oy ner pot : 


god] from.! men 
me name of 


2 


GUADALUPE is of an irregular 
in circumference, It is 1 po 2 two They 


fea, which is not 1 4 wo leg 
to forty fathom | broad. 


ſaves, is navigable, but bat vil 0 carry 'vellels « 


That part of the iſland which ives its game to the hole 
colony, A towards 2 center of rocks, and ſo cald 
that nothing ot. x © IN fern, and ſome uſeleſ ſhrubs 
corral hd. amb. up of theſe 16k, a mountain 
called La Sopphriere, or Fg Bides e mountain, riſes to an 
height into the N jon of the air. 1 | 

es, through Eo penis thick black. ſmoke, inter 
mixed with ſparks that are viſib From all 12 
hills flow pat. wir 4 — 1 naghs the plains bel ow, 
and moderate the bur eat of the climate by a refreſh ue 
Hreary, ſo ee, 12. the galleons which formegly uſt 
to touch at the windward ian, had orders to renew their 
proyiſion with this pure ſalubrious water, Such is that 
F 4922. alle . 
4s commo erre, has not been ſo m 
youred by nature. It is, indeed, leſs ed; but * 

and rivers. The i ſoil is not ſo ſert fertile or ths ce 
| wholeſome or ſo Raton ba 

No European nation 

2 hve . 1 05 and f 


$6 oe Mana $, 15 
N 9 

wy = in 1 

Pan | 


{en aloe: 5 be wy yery he new . 
Ly content with what the YE: de fre and vol u 
— Opye.10 #. reſolution .to -plunder em; and belle 
on the 16th of January, 16 » 
"The Caribs, not thinking themſelves in a condition openly 


ſo. reſiſt an enemy ho had ſo-muth the advantage from the ſu- 
Periority 
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periority of their arms, deſtroyed their own proviſions and 
—_ and retired 1e Gral Terre, of to the neighbour- 
ing iſlands. From thence the moſt deſperate came over to the 
land from which they had been driven, and concealed them- 
felves in the thickeſt parts of the foreſts. In the day-time 
tot with their poiſoned arrows, or knocked down with their 
clubs, all the French who were ſcattered about for hunting or 
fiſhing. In the night, they burned the houſes and deſtroyed 
the plantations of their unjuſt ſpoilers. | 
A dreadful famine was the conſequence of this kind of war. 
The coloniſts were reduced to in the fields, to eat their 
own excrements, and to dig up bodies for their ſubfiſtence. 
Many who had been ſlaves at Algiers, held in abhorrence the 
that had broken their fetters; and all of them curſed 
| their exiſtence. It was in this manner that they atoned for the 
crime of their invaſion, till the government of Aubert brought 
about a peace with the ſavages at the end of the year 16 
When we conſider the injuſtice of the hoſtilities which the 
10 have . over America, we are almoſt 
' tempted to rejoice at their misfortunes, and at the judgments 
that purſue thoſe inhuman oppreffors. We are ready, from 
motives of humanity, to renounce the ties that bind us to the 
inhabitants of our own hemiſphere, change our connections, 
and contraft beyond the ſeas with the ſavage Indians an-alliance 
* which unites all mankind, that of misfortune and compaſſion. 
| The principal export of this iſland conſiſts of ſugar, of which 
it is ſaid that one hundred thouſand. | 
thence annually, before the laſt war. It is hkewiſe aſſerted, 
that if the ſoil of Guadalupe was as well cultivated as that of 


Barbadaes, it would yield ſugar enough to ſupply all Europe. 


by 855 Lucia, was one of Sole iſlands cid Newral but, 
the laſt definitive treaty of e, it was c to France. 
II is fituace * miles ſouth of Martinico, and is about 
twenty. > hy tu and eleven in breadth. It is di- 
verſiſied with hills and vallies, well watered, and furniſhed with 
excellent harbours; ſathat, upon the whole, it is eſteemed one 
of the beſt iſlands among the Caribbees. The land is rich, but 
_ little of uy, cleared. Kun timber, and 
abound in wild fowl, as the furrounding ſea does in fiſh. 88 


\ 


{To be continued.} . 


Akr. II. 


hogſheads were ſent from - 
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Axxr. II. MazLs. Continued from Page 235. 

THE principal motive which prompted this eſſay is a p 
Te of dicovering boon cel bot of mite kane 
18 uſe and conſequence far ſuperior to the marle itſelf, 
and t 


is, beds of ſtone culm. Therefore, infrepreſenting the 
of this probability, it will be proper to take notice of 


t h of the marle-beds as the firſt ground. 
At 


the bed of flaty marle dug up in 1772 reached 
from four to twenty feet deep, and no bottom to it there. 

Again about fifty from the former, in 1776, the other 
bed of marle reached from ten to twenty-two feet from the ſur- 
face, -and'no bottom to it there. | 

At Stockbridge, not long before that a bed of marle was found 
to the depth of forty-two feet from the ſurface, and no bottom to 
it there. 4 | Koa 

At Little Burton, in 1774,- a bed. of ſhelly marle was d 
-two feet deep, and no bottom to it there. 9 
At Burton, near a mile from the church, the bed of 
marle dug up there in 1772, reached from ten to forty-two feet 
no bottom to it there. | r 
another part of the ſame pariſh, half a mile eaſt from the 


In 
laſt· mentioned place, was dug up in 1776, a bed of marle from 


eleven to feet and no bottom. . 
At the foot of Weſt-hill, near Sherborne, the bottom of the 
e is pure marle. | 
o theſe obſervations of my own may be added a few more 
examples of this kind confirmed by the teſtimonies of ſeveral 
en; as at Yetminſter, where have been found deep beds 
of marle, at Brid and Beaminſter, and in the vale about 
Chetnole, ſome at ; and ſome at Pulham and Glanville's 
Wootton, but how deep theſe laſt are, the author cannot ſay. 
Next, let us advance, or rather deſcend, to another ground 
22 in our attempt to make the above-mentioned 
Several ſmall pieces of pure culm were ſound in the marle 
pits at Bounds, and taken up by handſuls at the depth of about 
eighteen ſeet: of theſe I have two ſamples, and like wiſe of one 
thin ſtratum of it exiſting in the marle in its natural ſtate. 
| Yetminſter in the maſs of a bed of marle, the depth about 
twenty feet, was found a large lump of combuſtible and 
of mari Very tie 3 cure um, which were ot pen: 
a al ike a | which were not petri 
Vor. III. 5 y alone, 


| Alas 
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factions, but combuſtible as culm N texture ad 


ſome of that which was d owt of the marle pits at Bounds.” 
About fix miles from Le LR at the 
botom of a bed of murle ten was found a 


ery deep bed of culm. 9 Joy Sray ay yer nog 
Bounds, in which a great many ſmall pieces of culm have been 
already found, and one thin firatum of it in the marle. 
Theſe two marles at Exeter and Bounds 


were both inf; 
by a perſon, who is a marle di ,und an acknowledged good 
jatge of all the marks f col and com, which re 1 found 
th min, ere employed x Fac earth from the ſurface to 


e was 


loyed at Exeter and in Wiltſhire, in 
or both; and declares the two marles at Exeter 
rs nd e of the very lame ſort, and does not doubt 
be ER . .... the bot- 
tom of the marle. 


Ax. HI, aas on Ne p 


THOUGH my calculatidns are formed from che huſ- 


of a —ů the concluſion will 
AA — other county. 


The rent which 9 nr ger —— 


whole was 


pgs gang well, butthere --was-a.confidemble. aif- 
PEI toutes þ land which had received the expenſive 
manure; and after the harveſt there was a ſenſible one in- 
rhe my L L more oſ thraſn- 
every one of theſe go acres, | 
from the other. Beſides, there was-near: = he quan 
of fraw'to:encreaſe the manure for ie next 


Ht 


I 


* 


F 


Fs 


r 
1H: 
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J 2 
R * 
of horſes and tackle, ; 200 

120 

200 

30 

59 

Towl Ty 

FARM CxEtvoiro us, 

To zo loads of wheat fold upon an average at 10l. n 
850 quarters of barley at 20s. a quarter, 950 
— — 8 

— 80 

Total 2440 
Balance, . 291 


ions neceffary for the farmer and his family wer 
produce of his own farm : So that he could furl fo 
in wealth 2ool. every year, g il. paying 
ed, which the farm did not ſupply, toy 

inereRt of hs k. 


Fra IV. On Chaugt of Crops, Sc. Continued, 
ARSHY land can be made little uſe of without firſt drgin- 


ing, therefore that buſineſs ſhould be 1 ſet 
12 4 Haſbandman where it is prafticable to be done, 


Ko th pol of workmanſhip would not be more than 
t 


e all men ſhould be care» 

2 d00 Ooge, and on the other hand never 
prevent his apply; 
23 batt rare oj improvement 


furmer Foa ohſervayon wil Te den the 5 


N 22 
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from draining of- land, even from the ditches round his 
farm, which draw off the water from his land, but are of them- 
ſeives in adequate to marſhes or even ſprings—we maſt here 
have recourſe to under 9 the beſt materials re- 
quired ſor this work, where they had with a reaſonable 

tone ence or DRE ER FP manner as to give a 
ed eee ok revent the earth 


If this be ſound unhandy 
5 por 
wr 6 but where this cannot be had, oak, alder, &c. 
uſed. If there be a tolerable deſcent for the water to run 


the 
work will be eaſy enough, but if that ſhould not be the caſe, 


ditches niuſt be made ſufficient to anſwer the current of water 
drawn off—the — 2 part of the channel ſhould: be ahout 18 
inches, and — 3 to four at bottom where the ſtones 
TY 7 or ſtones are may 
be rather wider. * e en 


e eee eee if 


be made good land. 

e nan taa ts 

it will in general 1 he TOR 

ſummer, hut will be impr 
. 1 

thod to ſhave off the upper ſurface of the land and dry it like 

turf, which ſhould be burned on the ſpot; this operation, which 

is called burn-baking, would be an excellent manure for the land, | 

and deſtroy numberleſs plants which would be miſchievous in 

«ſite of callbenicn — when this was done, I would recom- 

mend a crop of oats, and no fear of having a good one, if not 

ſown too thick; after them a ſummer fallow for turnips, and 

ed ang en may be for. 
erwards will generally turn to 
very conerble crops for foe 


| baked, a of cats will E very 
82 n eee | 
in ear 
I have known beans planted one plooghing ad prod 1 
Hive quarters to an acre; rn — 
woulrecommend ll the nex ear notthar he la — 
eas ad week e hav e do 
able and weeds which have taken faſt hold 
Chalk and lime will be accepable to ths freſh 


up 
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land which muſt of courſe poſſeſs 
— they will correct that ans ſo For 


—T may be miſtaken, but I have conſidered matters with 
much attention ; I know from books, but from obſer. 
vation as much as moſt men, I ve examined with attention 
the different modes of different farmers, and what I have here 
has been the reſult of thoſe obſervations. I could per- 
have enlarged upon them in w but the ſenſe would 
Fr ed as a farmer the 
R er 
Never to ſow corn —— hcome 
Never to dung m or a corn 
Ahvays to dung my clover before Chrilimas 
to raiſe turnips and clover ſufficient for my ſheep, 


7 
more ſtock than my ſarm will well maintain. 
1 healthy, by making good ditches 


a to _me 


—— will not 
22 
EE kth in four years will generally 
crops of corn. 
I am, Mr. 8 ylvan, with 
8 ſincereſt good wiſhes for your ſuccels, 
Your's, &c. 


for manuring once in four 


Axr. V. On the Diſtemper among CATTLE. 


T atime when the diſtem among the horned-cattle is ſo 
generally ſ I ſho think myſelffrervig from my 

ou, were I not to tranſmit you every ac- 
count, e for the diſorders incident to thoſe 
uſeful animals, that come to my knowledge. Give me leave, 
therefore, — * ou the following extract from the Gazette d 

nder the tk Sileſia, I read the following 
account from Breſlau;—* For ſome time paſt our horn-cattle 
have been attacked by the bloody-flux,which has carried off hun- 
dreds of them. Every method of cure had failed, till the fol- 
1 2 ractiſed by a ſarmer, in a neighbour- 
ing He ga rhubarb, raſped and infuſed in water, 
to the cies ted cows, three drachms, two to the younger cat- 


tle, 
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tle, and only one to the calves. After twenty-four hours | 
8 in caſe the firſt doſe does not — 
fiuſfficient to remove the diſorder. This recipe, 


AzT. VL The HOUSEKEEPER's DtzzcToRy, continued. : 


Some General Rules for MaxgzTING. 
Y 18 K. | 
LoasTERs 
RE in ſeaſon all the ſummer. The weighti are the 
beſt, if water is not plugged up in their If alive 


re — 
ſqueezing the eyes. If boiled, and freſh, the tail will be ſpringy, 
and full of hard red ſkinned meat, if tale, the tail will be lan 
and the whole fleſh kght, with a putrid ſtench. | 
MACKEREL are in ſeaſon in and June, but in 
loſe their roe and reliſh. The ge eu be ted, the e. 
the bodies ſtiff, and the ſkin glolfy. or 80 | 
MULLETS are in ſeaſon the latter end of the ſummer; the 
ſea mullets are reckoned preferable to the river mullets; and 
Orsrexs hold gbod all the winter. Thoſe from Pyeflect, 
Colcheſter, and Milford, are the beſt flavoured; but the native 
Milton are the whiteft and fatteſt. 


PERCH are e g of the - but are beſt 
Gow MK to Mes * _ 
Sout Anza; and if freſh, the - 


PLAics come into ſeaſon 
Prxawns awe good. in the ſpri and fummer ; the ſhell 
ſhouldbe of a bright red: their ſmell w is very agreeable · 
Ro ac is a coarſe bony fiſh, beſt in the wi 


, Salmon 
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Saxon. Freſh ſalmon is in ſeaſon in February, and con- 
tinues for ſome months. The redneſs of the fleſh, its firmneſs, 
— A rr an the ſcales, are infallible tokens of — 
aer ene 
; the ſcales ſtiff and ſhining, and the 
ing, but neither ſalt nor ſour. | 


„ its thickneſs, and whiteneſs. If freſh 
caught it eats tough; —— 12 


SMELTS, are a delicious ſiſn; and hold till after Chriſt- 
mas. — ary D 
a very agreeable ſcent, a green or a 
freſh cucumber. 

So Als are beſt in the winter months, and are to be choſen 
by their thicknels and fliffneſs. 

STURGEON is the l. by far of all eſculent fiſh, meaſur- 

ſometimes fifteen or n feet in length. It is br 


ny oper roaſted, baked, or pickled. It ſhould cut with- 
out crumbling ; the veim, an] grifiy part , ſhould be of a bluiſh 
complexion ; ind the flaſk very whine and firm. The caveare, 
or ſpawn of the ſturgeon, has a delicious reliſh. | 

| TENCH are in ſeaſon all the winter. 

THORN BACK may be known by the rules laid down for the 

TROUT is beſt in May or June, and thoſe that are taken in 
freſh running ſtreams, with a y bottom are beſt; =o ms 
arout when in ſeaſon has namong his {cales; the 
ſalmon trout. or trout out of no ſpots. 
TURBOT is to be choſen by its thickneſs and firmneks; it is 
_ ſiſn in the higheſt requeſt, and is almoſt always in ſeaſon. 
Tur. The general indications of a good turtle, are the 
ftrength of his efforts in motion, the thickneſs of his collar, and a 


certain protuberance or pouting out of the ſhell about the breaſt. 
| as Biel for Boil of 'F 16.08 


To boil a TUrBoOrT. 


A tuibet ought to be put into pu "ith fole api 
vinegar, for ＋ 2 nb rele Tn the mean time, 
put A of water into · a fiſh-kettle, 75 ſack of horſe- 
radiſh: Di hendful of ſalt, and a faggot of ſweet herbs. 
When the be eſtes of the Fafonins, Lit off the fire, and | 
At ĩt cool alittle, to prevent the ſiſ from breaking. DARED | 


and with ſlices 
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ful of ſalt into the mouth and belly of the turbot, put it intd the 
kettle, and boil it gently. A middling turbot will take about 


twenty minutes. a : | 

When it is drain it a little: lay it upon a diſh ſuf- 

ficiently large, garniſh, with fried ſmelts, ſliced lemon, 
e-radiſh, and barberries. | 

Sauce. Lobſter ſauce, anchovy ſauce, and plain butter, in 

To boil a Cop. 


Gut and waſh the fiſh very clean inſide and out, and rub the 
back-bone with a handful of ſalt; put it upon a fith plate, and 
boil it gently till it is enough; and remember always to boil the 
liver along with it. Garniſh with ſcraped horſe-radiſh, ſmall 
tried fiſh, and ſliced lemon. . 

Sauce. ſter ſauce, ſhrimp ſauce, or lobſter ſauce, with 


plain melted , in different boats, and muſtard in a tea cup. 


To boil SCATE. | 
Great care mult be taken in cleaning this fiſh; and as it is 
commonly too large to be boiled in a pan at once, the beſt way 
is to cut it into long ſlips, croſs-ways, about an inch broad, and 
throw it into ſalt and water; and if the water boils quick it will 
be enough in three minutes. Drain it will, and ſerve it up with 
butter and muſtard in one baſon, and anchovy ſauce in another. 
You may, if you pleaſe, place ſpitchcocked eels round about 


the ſcate. ; 
ND bail SOALS, : 

Clean the ſoals well, and having laid them two hours in 
vinegar, ſalt, and water, dry them in a cloth, and then put them 
into a fiſh-pan with an omon, ſome whole pepper, and a little . 
falt. Cover the pan, and let them boil till Serve them 


„„ i... 
Let it be well d and cleanſed from ſcales and blood; 
and after it has lain an hour in ſalt and ſpring water, put 


it into a fiſh kettle, with a proportionate quantity of ſalt and 

radiſh, and a bunch of ſweet herbs, Pat it in while the 
water is lukewarm, and boil it gently till or about half 
an hour, if it be thick; or twenty minutes, if it be a ſmall piece. 
Pour off the water, dry it well, and diſh it neatly upon a fiſh 
. 

as or or with fri 's or 

1 4h 
to be melted butter; with and without anchovy 
lobſter ſauce, all in different baſons. 


* 
* 
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To boil Care. 5 | 
Take a brace of carp, ſcale them, and ſlit the tails, let 
them bleed into about half a pint of red wine, hon half a = 
> (keep it ſtirring, or the blood will congeal) 
1 1 ha verſ . boil the roes firſt, = then the 
carp, as you would do any other fiſh, then fry them ; fry ſome 


fi cut corner ; dip ſome. ſters in batter, and 
£5 hom alſo, of 1 * 

For the ſauce, take two anchovies, a piece of lemon peel, a 
little horſe-radiſh, and a bit of onion; boil theſe in water till 
the anchovies are waſted ; ſtrain the liquor into a clean ſauce- 
pan, and, as you like, add oyſlers ſtewed, à lobſter cut ſmall, 
without the ſpawn, craw-fiſh, or ſhrimps ; ſet it over the fire, 
and let it boil; then take near a pound of butter, roll a good piece 
in flour, put it into your ſauce-pan with the liquor, with what 
other ingredients you intend, and boil all till it is of a 
good thickneſs, then in the wine and blood, and ſhake it 
about, letting it only ſimmer. Take up the fiſh, put them into 
a diſh, and pour the ſauce over them. | 

Garniſh your diſh with fried oyſters, horſe-radiſh, fried par- 
ſley and lemon; ſtick the ſippets about the fiſh, and lay the roe, 
ſome on the fiſh, and the reſt in a diſh; ſend it to table as hot 
as you can. | Eye 

As this isan expenſive method, you may, if you pleaſe, dreſs 
carp according to the next receipt for — * tenc 

5 To boil TENA. 

Clean tench very well, then put them into a ſtew. 

with as Fong water 8 cover 3 ut in ſome ſalt, whole 
pepper, lemon peel, horſe-radiſh, and a bundle of ſweet herbs, 
- and boil them till they are enough. | 

Take ſome of the liquor, a glaſs of white wine, a pint of 

and an anchovy bruiſed ; boil all together in a ſauce- 
2 a good piece of butter in flour, and break it into the 

; TE pong AIR pour it over the diſh. Gar- 
niſh with lemon and ſcraped horſe-radiſh. 3 
Toa boil a PKR, or JACk. 

Gut and clean your pike very well with falt and water, faſten 
the tail in the mouth with a ſkewer, then put it into a ſtew-pan, 
with as much water as will cover it, a little vi and falt, 
and a piece of horſe-radiſh ſliced, garniſh — lemon, and 

Sauce. Anchovy, or ſhrimp ſauce; or melted butter and 
catchup. . | | | 

Vor. III. 2 2 To 
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To boil all kinds of Garpen STUFF, 


| all ſ. kitchen garden herbs, 
Ms,» yoke wavy, aye yer” 8 


between the leaves; Ae 
the tops that have received any injury by the weather, be 
off. Next waſh them in a deal of water, and 
into a cullender to drain. muſt lik 


ewiſe be 


your pot or ſauce-pan be clean, well tinned, and free 
pr greaſe, 


% 
o 


ART, vn. Eſſay on Sugar end the Sugar Cane. 

Mr. SYLVAN, 
Fax ky or will much oblige, 
Your moſt — ſervant, 


that ſweet liquor of which ſugar 
is made, grow in all the four of the globe, and in'three 
of them ſ They i 


+ 9 though what we call ſugar was not; for the manufac- 
turing the ſweet juice ofthe cane into that form was the inven- 
tion of the Arabians, who beſtowed upo a 
it in their own ſuccar. It was 
I 2 nd Na by aha, wht greateſt 
ſucceſs, in the ki of Granada, Valencia, and Murcia. In 


the two ahne 
Se * Fd 
About the beginning of the fifteenth century, the Spaniards 
introduced the manufacture of ſugar, and very probably the 
producing great wealth to the inhabitants, as well as a very large 
revenue to the crown. _—— — — IS 
Portugal, the great 8 
to be ge, N to that of 
y. as «hat ibn di of 
etal wad 


THE canes which 
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The fame nation, having diſcovered and begun to plant the 
country of Brazil in Ants, tnrned their * the cul- 
tivation of the ſugar canes, which they found naturally grow- 
ing there, and proſecuted their endeavours with ſuch effeR, 
that chiefly from the profit they derived from this commodity, 
they began to form to themſelves very extenſive views; be- 
lieving that from the advantages of ſituation; climate, ſoil and 
rivers, they might be able to carry their commerce higher than 
any other nation; to which prediletion in favour of Brazil, 
ſome authors of authority have aſcribed the decline of 
their affairs in the Eaſt- Indies. But thefe hopes, whether well 
or ill grounded, were fruſtrated by the invaſion of the Dutch. 
The Spaniards having the like views with the Portugueze, by 
the direction of Ferdinand the Catholic, carried fugar-canes 
ſrom the Canaries to the iſland of St. Domingo, — — 
firſt planted by Pedro de Atenca, and the firſt ſugar- mi 
was erettel Gonzales de Veloſa, in 1506. But, enden the 
natives unſit tor theſe labours, they introduced OT hoes, 
and thus we have traced the hiftory of this commodity and ma- 
nufafture, which had flouriſhed from time immemorial in ths 
Eaſt, to its introduftion in the Weſt-Indies. | 
At what time ſugar was firſt brought into England, it is dif 
ficult to ſay; but that it was in common uſe in 1466, appears 
from the record we have of the ſeaſi given by Dr. George Ne- 
vil, when he was inſtalled archbiſhop of York, where it is ſaid, 
there were ſpices, ſugared delicates, and waſers plenty. Ip that 
ery old treatiſe entituled, © The policy of keeping the ſea,” the 
inveightt inſt the uſeleſs e by the Ve- 
netians from the Indies, adds, that they furniſhed but very few 
of the neceſſaries of life, except ſugar. In ſucceeding times, 
we had this commodity, as be colleQed from our old 
writers yoo trade, from Spain, Sicily, Portugal, Madeira, Bar- 
bary, and other places: which as the uſe of it increaſed, may very 
probably be ſuppoſed to have created a defire of obtaining ſome 
country for ourſelves, in which it might be cultivated, in a de- 
gree ſufficient for our conſumption. | x 
The famous Sir Walter Raleigh, by his voyages to South 
America, in the reign of queen Elizabeth and king James, had 
raiſed ſo high an opinion of the riches of Guiana, that aſter his 
unfortunate death, the project of plaming that country was pur- 
ſued by Sir Olyff Leigh, who ſent his brother thither, and after- 
wards by other gentlemen, who at length deſiſting from their 
purſuit of gold and filver, were content to form plantations 
there, and, after occupying and 3 ſeveral places, at —_— 
| 2 2 ce 


q 
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fixed upon the mouth and banks of the river Surinam; which, 
though very little notice has been taken of it by our writers, 
ſeems to have been the firſt ſugar colony we ever had, and to 
have grown by degrees to more importance than perhaps it has 
been j proper to wp in remembrance, as this country 
was ceded to the Dutch by the treaty of Breda. It may, how- 
ever, be proper to take notice, in ſupport of what has been 
ſaid, that it appeared, a few years before it was given up, to 
have had ſixty thouſand inhabitants, wid — which were 
whites, who made there great quantities o , ginger, indigo, 
and cotton, 08 by allovtatt all mifeus re aid tends there 
freely, without any civil, religious, or commercial reſtraint, em- 
ployed about two hundred fail of ſhips, amounting in the whole 
to upwards of fifteen tbouſand ton. But the 
was given up, it was ſtipulated, that the people ſhould have 
liberty to withdraw with their effects, and, in conſequence of 
CO pt OI 
our plantations. | | 
According to ſome accounts, a ſhip ſent Sir Ol Leigh 
to the c of Guiana, rate Frys fc Arg et 5 
cording to this iſland was diſcovered by a ſhip of Sir 
William Curteen's, n_—_— from Fernambuco, in Brazil, 
about the beginning of the laſt century. It afterwards, as we 
ſhall more than once have occaſion. to mention, was granted by 
_ L. by patent dated June ad, 1627, to the.carl of 
Carlifle, together with other ĩſſands, upon pretence that he had 
been at yreat expences in ſettling them. inhabitants ſpent 
ear forty years in raiſing indigo, ginger, cotton, and tobacco ; 
ad hes t themſelves of lugar canes, which were 
brought hither from Brazil, and this, in the very ſhort ſpace of 
ten years, ſo changed 1 affairs, * planters from being 
r, to opulence, and either importing or pur- 
yes 7 Wn of np Dom I ae. 
plantations, not more to their own emolument than to that of 
their mother country; and it was owing to the ſudden and ſur- 
priſing fortunes they made, that the value of the ſugar trade 
came to be underſtood and cheriſhed, as one of the moſt bene- 
ficial m which the iſh had ever engaged. tn conſequence 
oft which ſeveral· of the moſt eminent p were, by king 
Charles II. created baronets, that it might appear the temple 
of honour was open to thoſe who added to the ſtrength of | the 
nation, by improving the arts of Peace, as well as to ſuch who 
- Egnalized themſelves in her defence in a time of war. 


- 


| Thoſe 
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| Thoſe who were ſettled in our other lands, led by the ex- 
r manufacture 
of ſugar likewiſe into them; and Jamaica being added to our 
dominions, produced a vaſt augmentation of ſugar territory; fo 
that during the latter moiety ot the laſt century, we ex- 
ceeded all tha, Ai F in this 
commodity; no new form rivals as yet appearing, we 
e as to t great quantities 
of ſugar, even into thoſe countries from which we had imported 
this commodity heretofore ; particularly into the Levant, where 
22 our ſugars cheaper than ag Ar make them, all 
lantations formerly ſettled in the Turkiſh dominions gra- 
dually declined, and, except in Egypt, at laſt wore out. 


_— 


ArT. VIII. Change of Seed Wheat on barren Land. 
URING a late excurſion I took into Dorſetſhire and 
Devon, I had an opportunity of ing an obſervation, 
which I beg leave to communicate to you. A gentleman of 
my intance, who isffond of improvements in huſbar 
lately bought a ſmall eftate to which belonged ſome arable 
in a common field, fituated on a very high hill, and ſo re- 
markablefor its poverty, that very little of it was tilled, and 
of the ſmall quantity (in proporti A that was 
1 to take two crops after a ſummer fal- 
„and then let it lay as unworthy notice for many y 
and ſome, to my certain knowledge, has not been plowed for 
upwards of 40 years. He has now taken for a long term as 
much as he could convemently procure, adjoining to ſome of 
his own; and made an encloſure of 16 acres, which is now in 
wheat, and I think will produce at leaſt 17 or 18 buſhels 
acre: The rent is 28. 6d. and ſome of it gs. per acre. He bas 
likewiſe purchaſed an excloſure of 10 acres in fee ſimple, for 
28]. which is likewiſe in wheat ; and I gueſs will yield about 
14 buſhels per acre. Both theſe fields are ſown with what is 
called the hard wheat, a ſort lately introduced; it is a bearded 
wheat much like the old blue ball, and in general produces the 
largeſt crops. I ſhould imagine this to be an exc change 


_ * for almoſt any ſoil or ſituation. 


It does not appear to me, that this gentleman has been at 
any extraordinary expence in the management of this land, and 
if if will afford you = fatisfaftion, I will make myſelf more 

acquainted with his mode of proceeding, and ſend 
you an account of it. , One 
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in a field, the other part of which was ſown with wheat 
fame ſpecies, that about 2 miles from bim; and 


the 


the acres; what manure was laid on, what 


be. Ke. 


. — 


tions in a mare; but 
Some d much upon 


venery: the cheſnut and brown bay, are reckoned to have 


—— 1 and ſpirit: the white are always tender, and as much 
ſubjekt to venery as the ſorrel, and for this reaſon it has fre- 
quently been obſerved, that in coupling of horſes with mares 
of thele colours, the mares have ſlipped or failed in their pro 


ns. | / 
206 it has been obſerved, that thoſe which tend the 
moſt to black, are ſtronger than the brighter gr 6 


8. | 
There are, beſides theſe, other colours in — 2 as the roan, 
which ſeems to be the offspring of the bay and white, or the bay 


and white ſeem to be the authors of the dun and 
cream colour; and as for thoſe horſes which are called flea- 


ling between a bri grey and bay, and perhaps have ſuffered 
much in their younger time by tick: 


eſpecially i have 
pecially ey. Haus 


C = 
\ 


C . 
\ 
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been neglefied upon the woods, or have no 
taken up a hey eee yur of ga —_— 


How this accident is one of the — 
tions among philoſophers; and a certain ingenious naturaliſt 
has attempt to relalve this nice quedion: but as from one caſe 
in nature can be determined, he therefore has recourſe 
to other ſubjetts, which ſeem to him to be nearer allied, and 
inſtances in the ſeveral caſes following 

3 e. 
222 5 62 or * rr 


2 
af beaſts, or the white in the feathers of fowls. 

The queſtion then is; whether the white in the hairs of beaſts, 
or feathers of fowls, is not a fign of weakneſs, as the colour 
certainly is, when it in the leaves of plants? | 
If it be fo, then all horſes or cows that happen to be of a . 
white colour would be weak in their joints, or be ſomewhat dit. 
tempered from {ome indiſpoſition in the bodies of their proge- 


nitors. But this is not yet determined. 


It is therefore neceſſary to be careful in examining into the 


deſcent of a horſe and mare, from which you deſign to have a 


breed. 
One thing (which he thinks) might come near towards a ſolu. 
tion of this queſtion, would be, to enquire into thoſe families 
where black men have been coupled with white women, or 
white men with black women, in order to know, if the father 
was black, whether the child was of that colour ; or whether 
the child was black, if the mother was of that colour. 

[To be continued.] 

—ññ—ñ— ͤ —ʒ4ä6?F-0 


ART. X. On the Cultivation of Rhubarb. 
Mr. SyYLVAN, 


I HAVE tranſcribed and herewith ſend you ſome n 
1 I ſometime ſince received from a gentleman who has 
reſided many years in Ruſſia, and who aſſured me he received 
them from the hands of the late Dr. Mounſey, who was archia- 
ter to the Empreſs, and who had conſtantly praftifed them in 
that conntry. The Doktors words are theſe: "Fn 
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time for planting the ſeeds of the Chineſe or Turkey rhubarb is 
in April or May; they may be planted in flower pots g or 4 
ſeeds in a pot, and in an hot bed until the ſeeds ve- 
gue hon np ts are about 2 months old, they ſhould 
tranſplanted into the place where they are to remain, which 

il, It may not be improper to 


turned u | 
ſecond SY 


. te the 
hs * 
The earlieſt period at which the roots — > * 4 
; lothat, 
n at 


years 

unleſs for curioſity or through neceſſity, t remain at 
| leaſt 8 years undiſturbed ; Aer Eos e en add 
greatly to their perfection. The roots are to be taken up in 
autumn, after the ſtems and leaves are withered and f 


but the planter may take them up in every ſeaſon of the year 


when he has ſufficient plants, as it is uncertain in which ſeaſon 
the roots will prove moſt ſolid. They may be dried in the ſol- 
lowing manner—upon taking them o toll them into 2 or 3 


pieces, and hang them upon cords or rudsin a kitchen or room 


with a ſtove in it, that they may.dry 
by the roots may be ſolid, and not po 

I dare ſay you will with pleafure 
ing your correſpondent's account, page 290, very exactly 
with 1 of 45 doctor, the variations are lefs, and fewer than 
could have been expected, conſidering the experiments were 
made in ſuch 2 — rn, and that their 


near agreement muſt ſerve to eſtabliſh, and confirm their mode 


of cultivation. Some en in Norfolk have for their 
amuſement, cultivated rhubarb; they have planted the I. 


„ 


„ 


rhubarb. He it up for uſe at eight years ord, i 
. had fome hw of 02 aftum and pal 

3 dear or five years ago „chat the feeds faved from 
— . — only 12 
ho believes 


a of my 
= # moms old into the lace where they Y garden, PAP 


| ſent; century, and-was then diſcarded and given up for two 
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plants very much as above directed A near relation of mine, 
who is a phyſician has uſed the rhubarb of his own . 
ſome time, and pronounces it as good as any of the 


© plapts the roots. . 
prove as good and efficacious as thoſe 
beſt original * Ther are now growing in a garden of 


Within d mile of Norwich; but I do not _ bo \ on 
ts 


yet ſown atiy of the ſeeds bfrheſe mule 


cloſed his account of the diſcov wg and FeroduBlion of . 6. RE 


dremm forts into medicine, which flatter pF mils prove 


dee of te trs make 
on 7 were 4. a 


n one'of 


| good 


2 are ſtro 2 e e ome e ee 
Se my in Ruſſia, 1 7 ound, 
where I hve p6/dapke of chal come 42 r 


With reſj kind f 
Tran Beg thre e phe 4 8 5 the 
&.40 


beth whole quantity 
ENTS 4 — 


ſhall mo probably 

Ting brn lou 
ſeed; he ha rom on. 1 5 
ab cee dt ding e C 


rr 3 


1a n heel eden Sir, . 
9 


- was nents wine rs or rheum — and all the an- : 
and Romans—the Turkey and India were unterly unknown 


Lp ner” . fg Ä ẽůmwſe. ũ— one ; 


atic ] ſuppoſed to be ill 
a undalstam — — dep nl 0g opal th gs > 


and was looked upon to be hs trak Meta — for half the 


the palmatum and campactum; to both of which the 
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Axr. XI, - Experiments on the Turnip-Fly, Se, 
u To the $SCRETARY of the BaTu Soc rr. 
H er- with the circular letter and annexed liſt of 
I queries, with the rules and orders of the public ſpirited ſo. 


""eiety inſtituted at Bath, for the | ent of-agri 
rer —— 


„ \ 


* * 
93 


Ee 
Ar. XII. 


1 : 
A" 3 1 
\ « 
" 


: 

* 

a4 

© 43 
24 


\ 
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1am, Rim hats man ; dara, 
marks in farming, which, in wy bumble opinion _ not prove 


ears that L have bern tenent of 
3 in Edlex, — ſome particulas. 


es attending his farm, I muſt leave to a few 
words on the ſubject. 10 os 11 


The ol which is, for: he moſt part, a fine mellow hben ü 


what is i wheat ſoil, was in very good 
heart, ; yet the laſt tenant broke on this 
farm, R for his 
craps 


5 
: 
L 


1 
' 


occupied this "i it IE 
heat, with very little ſmutiy 


and other 


. 


25 


= 
14 
4 


| he might have all the 
except what the gardener had occaſion for. The 'ſquire 
this'a propoſal, and the farmer imagined he had the beſt 


| 2 . : 
beſides n 


road-hrſe, and a — — ſo that there was 1 


y — | 
A rope ofthis noble grin, howerer, by a0 means anſwered 
3A 
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his expectations: his wheat conſtantly looked well and pro- 

miſing in the winter and the early part of the ſpring of the year; 
but as it advanced, it r 
all to ſtraw, and was es ſmutty, or elſe, if a heavy 
ſhower of rain happened to fall, 1 matted, and 


ew. This was indeed a 'montifying ci but 
Cen ds os — 2 He ſeveral times, 


* mens tried folding — ſh * his wheat ; but 

os york GE ndry, for want of ſkill. badly, 

loſt — for he doch the return of 

his ſeed at harveſt. This could never hold long; fo that in the 
end he was, as I faid before, broke and ramed. - 

This man never could be chat any part of his leg 
was to be attributed to the dung he hid on his land, though he 
conſtantly manured it with the horſe-dung beſote it was half 
rotten, and without any mixture to allay its great heat: this 
kept the ſoil in a conſtant ſlate of fermentation, and flocked it 
with weeds, inſomuch that, when I took poſſeſfon of the farm, 


1. eee 
ran 


2 . r want 


R * 


theſe, as the land was rank, I ſowed with the winter tare, which 
L knew, by experience, would choak the weeds, and abate the 


— of ca fo In ſome parts, where the foil was not fo 


rank, I plougbed in the tares in order to — 2 
them; in other parts I ſuffered the tares to ſtand ſor à © 


which, neueres as not coniderable, they ran; fo sch to 
wor 


"i Lon 208 tees were off 1 


cleaner crop than had been known apon the land for 
of ſeven years before: this all _ OI acknow! 


howeyer, it was neither clean 
may prog, wank: 


to ſatisfy Me. Some of your 
what I did with my tares, 4 


markets; but I muſt inform them, chat 1 — ay — 2 & 


of a ſea-port town, whither fentthemat various tines, f im or 

der to their being carried by ſea to London. 0 
Im to obſerve to you, that L cominued the. 4 of 

giving the ſquire ä bor Te « fe it 


W 2 5 * 18 : 


„00. 


Dm 


18 0 
=y - 


a 


rendy 95 ſowing wich Whekt? 


the land inſgend in eder 
EI I had a better and” 
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I make it a rule never to manure for wheat, or ſow wheat on 
2. do not indeed allow many faliows on my land; and 

when 


11 ſow my fallow with barley, to which I al- 
low four or fve pl nn commonly yields me a large 


return, and I have a good 1 it. 
[To be continued. ] 


bur. XIII. An infallible Method of C the G 0 
| ee "ag Goo 


s ſoon as ive the fir frmaptoms of that diſorder, 
fold a large ſack or coarſe ſheet in four; let it remain 
— e 


— 


ART. XIV. How to render Linen and Cloth 0 to 
Rain, or any Kind of natural Maler. 


AKE two ounces of turpentine; of pounded litharge one 
4 ; boil the whole together in two or three pounds 
of hi oil. With the above mixture do over ſome of the 
fineſt fort of linen, or luteſtring. and let it dry in the fun. This 
proceſs will render it totally impenetrable to any ſort of natu- 
— far from melting, the haf gs bande nde 


— out. 


For the FARMER's MAGAZINE. 
ö 
T Se Secretary of Ar Bath Society, preſents reſpett tobis 
G. P. and begs he wi E. 
12 — — 2 — As G. P. wiſhes not 2 


be rely on E. R. s promiſe not to make any inquiry 
2 wherever he r or 


on that 

otherwiſe, if G. P. has no jection to diſcever his real name, 
hey d depend on E. R.'s honour not to reveal it to any . 
perſon... He takes this opportumity to thank G. P. for the ſpe- 
cimens, and alſo to obſerve, that he cannot comply with the 
requet his letter contains till he knows where to throw an 


wer in his way. 


- — — ADS — 


| 
| 


5 _— 1 15 
— 117 ¹i 1. ¹· , — ˙¹' te 
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2 


pay: 24, 13 * — " Fx FTI : 

YARICO » INKLES - _ as; 
that great Power you taught me To ſooth my anguiſh, and to ſhare: 
to adore, | In vain I call'd,—far, far was Inkle 


You once enamour'd, and alas! be- 
2 know all, all the ſlave 


you. 
When CUP to life by forne batbarida's 


| From the. Kind rrance 


- * 8 our Magazine for September. 


© We paid the purchaſe, and be fold 
. 
) © Unfeeliog man," the ſound | 


And thus (dread news) my horrid 


keepers faid : 
* The mm you call in vonder veſſel 
* Whoſe top now ſeems to touch the 
diſtant ſkies ; 


i threaten and 
nd fol, oo „ Have.“ 


I cry'd) 


Ah | was is thus bind I dealt by you, 


1 
For baneful plants, or ill more bane- 
fol gold, [fold ? 
unkind, ungrateful Inkle 


falſe, 
Ah no |—far different paſſions touch'd 


my breaſt; 


W the whiteneſs: of your 


nw = azar an our bs 


50 fak fair, 


Your checks of and au- 
burn —.— Wa 


Your ſears to quiet, and your life to 


ſave, 
1 ſoftly * 


” „„ 346457 


Love, pity; joy, my afticas all conkett. | 


* 
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The chlo fit Tut he, \ But ah | n 
1 l e — (Thoſe 
ſpoils my lovers gave to me 
wo thy cave, er ſhare 
on when the fun had bid bis ſultry 
Or the pate 22 Nor er e r 
moon 2 
To — giade, or-unfrequented | |; 
Where che | + fer Indian over learn 
Through paris rallies, nd through 
foreſts rude, 
22 
3 
. ing ſound, 
And night-birds ſang from all the 


s around : | 
Thus wy J lov'd 1, thus I watch'd 


While each gay viſion, which you 

taught to riſe, [eyes : 
Each dear deluſion vaniſh'd from my 
Joy from this breaſt for ever forc'd to 

—ů 
And every hope was d from 
a 


Toils ll cha day, & miſery the night — 
5 Each night renews my mournful 


And _ my forrows 2 58 


But to the babe (1 thank indulgent 


POOR... — $ was 


Clos'd are its eyes in everlaſting 
It never knew to fgh, mor beg to 


in prac © rats. e 


green ſod, 
And its pure ſpirit flies to meet its 
e 


a OT EIPIFIOR 
Ere I ſaw you had lain me in the grave, 
A Mn not a wretched 
A wretched laue for ever muſt I be, 
And will no pitying mortal ſet me free? 
Will no kind hand the leaft aſſiſtance 


| give, 
iſes But een in age muſt I a captive live? 
; Yer, yer hope, nor lt that hope be 


That Ia tay commilert my pin 


God. 


368 ; 


"Yet 1 that may 

' yet, hope, boſom dent, 

' And for the lays a ranſom. 3 

r for once in pity 

I afk not of the lover; biit the friend. 

thankful will 1 — wy native 

"Nor hall you hear of my. fad ftory 

But in thoſe diſtant 2 (can you 
| U 

rr TAE 


With ermeful heart ru ves of heaven 
"Its evict bleffings on my Inkle's 
Oh ! grant but this ! tis all a captive 


And peace attend, and plenty crown Oh 1 who hall each ms e 


your days, 
Te Pur and Spider. 


RTIST,whounderneath my 


curious texture has in 
A5 we may believe the ſable, * 


Os 5 


| tnfidions, reſtJeſs, watchful Spider, 
Fear no officjous damfſel's broom : 
Extend thy artful fabric wider, 


„ thy banners n 


dwelling, 
Here, undiftutd' d, attend ny woof. 
While I thy wondrous fabric ſtare at, 


And think on helpleſs s fate 
Like thee confin'd 38 a 


Lad widely baniſh'd rooms of fare, | 


as from  tortur'd | 


_ pain; 
80 th" poe: labours like a noddy, 
To ſpin materials from his brain. 


ee hr his de. 


And chat's a conqueſt lctly better 


* butterfly, - 


| Togo tn i, ook 


e. once a blooming beauteous | 
maid. : 


The Faun“ $ Mavazins, 


* 


Tops tis plain 1 3 
N deaths ay ran 


1 . 


Was it to fix on earth the mind, " © 


Or raiſe the heart to heayen ? 
Deluded oft we till purſue - L 

The. bliſs we — 
As children chace the bind in view 

That's never to be caught; + 


A more than manl 


joy to touch my 
Thou blef's indifference be my guide, 


. thy gentle rei 
table oben — turns 26 


hw barack, ona 

— pear, 

on Or « =” ben, 
.. 


„ „4. 

Which I muſt leave behind; 
Nor lex fond padions raiſe a 
To diſcompoſe my mind. 


— whe ey? Ms. 
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We, Maier v f. beo 
EvuSTAT1A, SABA, and e. belongidy ta 
ST. TyoM At, belonging to the Danes ;- 
of leſs conſequence. . 


- BY 1 Wi.w e 


kegeln ee, wha (7 


. Dutch; 


2 — — 
— 22 
. ether. natwas;; — "i 
cilcovered;:that ſeveral of them owed their influence io 
py N 
— — —e—⅛ 
eee he I ob the munnhenlei and uſeleſs 
c 8 8 She would ve TO 
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It is not doing juſtice ts the Spaniards to 
_ tion. to the ed tige ich thoſe g 
. * cernedatfe 0 
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* 2 2 * x 


er are ria pig of oi 
of thoſe whieh have no mines, but Agriculture.” _ 


we ſhall find that their toils are infinuel — 
any that attend the ma 
— to enri rn 


tion was not ſubjett to ſuch — Sie; if they were not 
oppreſſed as foorr as it is found that they begin to be ſucceſs- 
ful ; if induſtry was not looked upon as a dangerous virtue; if 
| intereſted individuals were not permitted to exerciſe an abſolute 
and venal authority over them ; they: would throw off that ha- 
bit of indolence and inattivity * is almoſt anni - 
hilated. It is aſtoniſhing that s K. under Charles 
the Fifth, was, as it were, the which direfied all the mo- 


Nor f prope, ſhonld feeble and lifeleſs of it; 
k 4 a Mate, which row ben principal figure RAE ih the imap — 


2 our TE ſhould make the cok enge one i 


* | fro » 03 6} 1 Ber l " 
niſts. rover be * and N — 


es to, the iſlands; ani the 
ogra ; All the 8 ofthe new word 
.,  capit in particular f | 9 
and the returns are FA 5 FA to. 'Y NET 
orto- 


inhabitant at Trinidad, Margaretta, 


mingo, capable of the undetzaking B andithere dne net above 


thirty at Cuba. All ron pics the none 


to join in one common Af whch 


means 49 ſhake off we 
ching but the i or, who es Ke ho 
expreſſions, 


; coloniſts, ſeem 
„for 


Ae might tbeldiſimberefied 
deſines any 
"= wich he abi of ov he th — un yr 


ad ef Madrid, 
and the whole nation: 2D 2 £0. 0) enn 0 


% Reſleſt on what we alt Eon 9b and ſee, i you wilt not 
Te ee eee ee 
Don 76 RWON A.. 10 To 


A 4 | AI . 155 


kind ſeem 
| tos have 
of; — ror in their 
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all ſupply to your now-expiting cammerce. Your navy, in- 
| our labours, will, form- the only-bulwark that can 
e to you thoſe poſſeſſions, Which are now ready to eſcape 
the greater; and then the country which you. inhabit, 
ich droops with you, though nature herſelf invites it to 
; thoſe plains, which. preſent to your eyes only a deſert. 
and are a diſgrace to your laws and to your manners, 
ill be converted into fields of plenty. Your native land will 
- flouriſh by induſtry and agri e, which have now forſaken. - 
you. The ſprings ty, which ye will have con- 


ol life and 
veyed to us through the channel of the ſea, will flow back, and 
dwellings with rivers of abundance. But if ye 
inſenſible to our complaints and misfortunes ;. if ye do not 
govern us for our ſakes ; if we are only the victims of our loy- 
3 alty ; recall to your minds that ever - celebrated æra, in which a 
nation of unfortunate and diſcontented ſubjects ſhook off the 

yoke of your dominion ; and by their labours, their ſucceſs, 
— E 1 
N 44 free near two centuries ; and ſhall we 
14 ſtill have to that we are governed by you? When Hol- 
land broke in pieces the rod of iron which cruſhed her; when 
ſhe roſe from the of the waters to rule over the ſea; 
heaven, without doubt, raiſed. her up as a monument of free- 

E 
err faithleſs kings who would exclude 


44] 


” 


Le 


If 


| Except in making barbarous in- 


* 
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ſo fudden a of manners as might axterally be ſuppoſed. 
Some of the Harſetowns, and ſome Italian republicy, it is true, 
ventured as far as Cadiz and Lifbon, which were become 
marts, to purchaſe the rare and valuable preduttions' of the 
Eaſt and Weſt Indies; but the ion was very ſmall, 
through the inabihty of the ſeveral nations to pay for them. 
Moſt of them were languiſhing in a tate of bio 


money ; and, by fac | increaſing 

palation, agriculture, and every 
ſtry. For all theſe — t he Dutch. 
The blind multitude may be excuſed in ing themſelves 


to 


of the general proſperity. The event juſtified their'pelicy. = 

Their firſt lep was — the nations of Eu- 
rope, an exchange of the commod che north with thoſe 
the fouth. In @ ſhort time th fey was covered-with the 
hips of Holland. In her ports were eollefled an the commer- 
#ſperſed to their reſpeftive deflinations. Here the valne of 
every thing wes und with a aL - pre- 
8 Ii _"— 


epochss of the hiſtory of che world Git not produce 


[ 


% 


Pat an end to the ſe 
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csg al competition. Phe ambition of giving greater flabi- 


and extent to her enterpriſes, excited in the republic a 
«4 nero { — r 
Iran continent, and over all the iflands of m the 
ſea that encompaſſes it. By her fortreſſes or her fleets, the 
kept in ſubjedtion the coafts of Africa ; towards which her am- 
bition, ever directed to uſeful obzefts, had turned its attentive 
and prudent views. But her laws were no where acknowledged, 
in the countries belonging to America, where cultiva · 
tion bad ſowed the feeds of real weakh. The immenſe chain 
of her connections embraced the univerſe, of which, by toil 
44 . In a word, ſhe had obtained 
the univerſal monarchy of commerce. | 

Such was the ſtate of the United Provinces in 1661, when 
the Portugueſe, ing themſelves from that and 
mation which the of Spain had thrown them into, 
found ears to eee that part of Bra which 
the Dutch bad from them. 


Sr. EvgTATIA is about five leagues in circumference, and 
properly nothing but a ſteep mountain, riſing out of the ſea in 
the form of a cone. It bas no port, and is confined to a bay, 
which does not ftrifily to it. Some Frenchmen, who 
had been driven from St. Chr s, took refuge here in 
16929, und abandoned the place ſome time after; becauſe, be- 
fides the barrenneſs of the rock, there was no freſh water, but 


L po 
ven out by the Engliſh; and theſe by Lewis the XIVch, who 
cauſed his right of to be recognized in the negociation 
of Breda, and would not liſten to the repreſentations of the re- 
public, with which he was then in alliance, and which preſſed 
ſtrongly for the reſtitution of this ifland, as having been in poſ- 
feſlipn of it before the war. When the e 
repreſentations, the French monarch, whoſe 
r 
thought it not conſiſtent with his dignity to ad- 
of che misſortunes of his friends. He, —— 
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agriculture, conſiſts of one hundred and W ahice; and 
twelve hundred black people : the traders amount to about five 


hundred white perſons; and to twelve or fifteen hundred, 
22 7 ug ooo 


of war. 
Notwit its weakneſs, it has ſpared ſome of its num- 
iſland, known by the name of 


der to people a 
| Sana. This is a rock, on the ſummit of which is a little 


ground, very proper for gardening. 

not he any time on the ſoil, _ 
— ad of an ex 1% Eu. 
— 2 
raiſe cotton, ſpin it, make ſtockings of it. and fell them to other 
colonies as high as five crowns a pair. America 
there is no blood ſo e 2 
preſerve a freſhneſs of complexion, w is not to be found in 
any other of the Caribbee iſlands. Ha ! elevated 
on the top of a rock, between the ſk = j App * 
nefit of both elements, without 


breathes a air, lives — endiatoyaringls 
xray by from which it ves caſe without the temptation 


> This is he wing of peace, 
at leiſure the errors and. paſ- 
the: waves of the ſea, to rike 
daſh themſelves on the rich coaſts of America, the — — 


—_ are 
— — 8 


— RT ve bearing thunder in he myth of the 


Frequent rains, which do 


—— — Eæ—ʒ— — — — —— W — Sees. wy 7 _—  - — * 3 
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As to :theireft; this iſland, 


ſome care, theſe caſual refreſh- 
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Ant. U. O. Rhubarb, its Properties, Cultivation, &c. 
Mr. SyLvan, 

ANY things having been inſerted in Magazine re- 
Me | Lig here to «fir you my choinghts 
on the matter, and remit you a hiſtory of that drug from our 
12 with it. ; IA 
commerce, or more * ies eee: tantine 
excited the attention individuals, and fome very re- 
year 176g, I find a bounty of a gold 
the London Society to Mr. Inghh, for the 

medal — ts Is — 

a was ted to Dr. [ 

* ſeed into England ſome be”, in 


; whether the cultivation was fo trifling 
to afterwards / or whatever elſe might be 


z if the expence 
57 
the loſs of this exchange ; or, in 
in Ecchange for the Rliubarb 
__ would 


— "oy 


—— 
* A E td 
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would produce more profit to the community than the Rhubarb 
itſelf—it will be needleſs to ſay the cultivation will be detri- 
mental; for it is not the private emolument of a few indivi- 
duals which enriches a country, but the general advantage of 
the whole community. —Theſe are matters I will endeavour to 


ſtate in the cleareſt light, and with the ſtricteſt impartiality ; 


but of this in its proper place. 


Rhubarb is a root, conſidered in a medicinal light, which 


| ſands among the foremoſt of the uſeful. Ever ſince it has been 
known, it has borne a 


very high name with all ians, as 
a ſafe and excellent purge, in ſome caſes as an aſtri and 
in as a noble ſtomachic medicine. 


"The Rha, Rheum, Rhaponticum, or Rhacoma of the antients, 
is clearly a different ſpecies from the Rha Barbarum, or Rhu- 
barb of the moderns, and is mentioned by Galen, Dioſcorides, 
Pliny, &c. They all celebrate its virtues, but never rank it as 
a purgative, a property the Rha Barbarum is known to 

The true Rhubarb, now generally uſed and known by the 
name of Turkey Rhubarb, was certainly not known to phyſi- 
cal writers, at leaſt to ſuch as have come to my knowledge, or 
thoſe induſtrious authors I have conſulted, e the time of 
A who flouriſhed about the middle of the 
ixth century, and who deſcribes its to 
r 3 N 

I am F 
„„ ons are, when he deſcribes 
the root he calls Rha, or Rheon, he ſays, from its aſtri 


ity, it ſpitting of blood, colics, and teries. Pliny 
— rr e obſerva- 


tion, that where there is no fever it ſhould be given in wine; 
when attended with a feyer, in water : And in this caſe, Paulus 


uſes the word Rha; whereas, in another part, when he enu- 


merates the remedies for the gout, he adds the word Barbari- 
cum, and calls it Rheu Barbaricum; a word of very conſide- 
rable importance to diſtinguiſh it from the Rha of his own 
country, or at leaſt of a very near his on; as he was 
born, or at leaſt praftiſed, in gina; a ſituation obmouſly 
adapted to the moſt perfect acquaintance with the Rhaponti- 
cum, a native of the country about the Pontus. | 

Meſue, an Arabian author, who, according to the generally 
received opinion, wrote about the tenth century, gives a very 
good account of Rhubarb as a medicine; but what ſeems very 
extraordinary, mentioning three kinds, the Rha Barbarum, 
Rha Indicum, and Rha Turchicum, „ | 


' 
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worſt, and the Indian the beſt. We might hazard a conjecture, 
that by the Rha Turchicum he meant the Rhaponticum; but 
his commentator Sylvius ſays in a note, that the Rhubarb here 
mentioned 1s a very different root from the Rha of the anci- 
ents. E rr 
tarian or Ruſſian, which countries were, I believe, icularly 
diſtinguiſhed as barbarous. els not fo wify-10 choral wer 
he means by Indian, if, as he aſſerts, that was the beſt kind 
of all ; he prefers it on e 
ing a little more powerſul than in the Turkey kind; or unleſs 
the of the Mogul, at that time called India, produces 
it, which I have not been able to learn. Certain, however, it 
is, we preſer the Turkey to the Indian, and Meſue was of a 
— Silvius ſays, that no Nha is produced in In- 
dia, but Barbarum only. 


To trace every ancient author through the whole claſs, would 
rather ſhew a parade of reading, than give information which 
may be more We will now proceed to ſomething of 


more immediate conſequence, the opinions of botaniſts as well 


as phyſicians on the ſubje&, and then take notice of the coun- 


tries where it is ed, the importance and method of its 
cultivation, its object as an article of commerce, and the me- 
thod of its preparation for'ufe and preſervation, and co 


ART. III. 1 on Circulation of Commodities, Coos, 
Money, Sc. and their Uncerlainty. | 


HE farmer who ſows his corn, and feeds his flocks upon 


his farm, does not know with 'certainty what price his 
commodities will bear, ſince they may be dear or cheap, ſcarce 
or in a ſtate, according to the goodneſs or badneſs of the 
eat plenty, there will be too much for 
year, and an ove for the next 
year ; and thus the farmer's commodities will be cheaper than 


in a ſcarce year. The farmer himſelf is an gdventurer, who 
carries on a buſineſs at an uncertainty. | 


The conſumption of the farmer's commodities being divided 
amongſt a great number of families, whoſe wants are more or 
laſs, in proportion to the number of perſons of which each con- 
fiſts ; he cannot go round about the country to ſerve each 

zC 2 | houſe, 


i 


4 
ity 


$5. 


m hence 


1. 


| others very white; as moſt 
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Latefran, the general, and the tradeſman, underta- | 
. may | 
ein OO — 2 14 


The proprietors 
any wbaſe lands are free; this alone 
[r E. 


— ht ny ene | 
IT — ins AI l 


may become a proprietor of land, which is leſs liable | 
ab 9d he may purchaſe of propriiors who tay be ve | 
{To be continued. ] 


 Anv. IV. On the Breed of Hor ſes. ; | 

[ Cantinued fram page 393. 

ND moreover, whether B | 

ſometimes white, and ſometimes black children ; or ſome- '1 
times Dal of a tawny colour, or mulattoes ; as alſo it would f 
be requiſite to know, whether black children, in two or three 
generations, do not produce children of a tawny or olive colour; 4 
ow pode ny vr bad oot rr ging T argon il 
of Wool. mo 2 | 
2 of Barbary, y, and of allthe coal a 


deg ee, th Europe, are of the olive colour, 4 
and Europeans, while 4 
eavouring to make their progreſs into 


; for there are found, u all the Ari. 


e eee ee 
7 — 
3 


. A 


tour, he ons rw che otber black. 
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But to take a little further notice of the various colours in 
animals, ſuch as the mottlings and ſpottings of all creatures in 
their hair, feathers, &c. they ſeem to be occaſioned by croſs 
couplings. For (ſays this author) I know a gentleman near 
Farnham, in Surry, who has had a breed of white kine for 
many years, without any croſs colour mixing with them ; and 
theſe to this day produce calves of the ſame colour. - 5. tag 

And another gentleman had a breed of white fowls for forty 
that has not once ſhewn the leaſt diſcoloured feather. 

He informs us likewiſe, that he himſelf had a breed of white 
pheaſants, which, till they came to be mixed with pheaſants of 
the common colour, always produced poults of a white feather, 
and as ſoon as they brought young ones from the croſs coup- 
lings, the breed was altered, and the feathers of the young fowls 
did partake of the common colour, as well as of the white; 
i. e. they were generally mottled or pied, unleſs now and then 
all white, according as (he ſuppoſes) the white pheaſant-cock, 
had been the impregnator of an egg, which he ſuppoſes he got 
at with ſome difficulty ; for the common 3 Was 
maſter of the pheaſant- pen, and uſed commonly to drive the 

other from the pen. | 4; 8 

Again, thoſe who breed -birds know very well, that 
when they begin with a white cock and hen, they will not have 
birds of any other colour, unlefs they couple thoſe with others 
of the common colour. | Goh 

In like manner, in warrens firſt ſtocked either with all white 
or- all black rabbits, the breed will be accordingly all white or 
all black, unleſs they come to a croſs coupling. | 

So alſo pigeons, which are of a white er, will produce 
a breed of the {ame colour conſtantly, unleſs they couple with 
pigeons of other colours,.and they will produce 2 race, 
or ſuch as are of a mixed colour. 

The ſame author tells us, that a of great curiolity - 
and candour aſſured him, that for more than eighty years there 
had not been any other than white horſes belonging to his fa- 
2 ſuch as were brought in from other breeds. 

the originals of his race were a white horſe and a white 
mare ; which, at the time of their coming into his ſtud, were 
accounted great beauties. 


And that a gentleman, a nei to the foregoing, had 
his ſtud furniſhed many years . with horſes and mares of 
a black colour, er without 


mixture of any other colour, the offspring are all | like 
ts Boo and ls | 6 
The 
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The ſame author inſtances in the variegated 12 
mine, among plants, that if the white is on the edge of the 
that colour and diſpoſition will never be loſt in any that are 
raiſed from ĩt, but every one will be like the original plant. 
in, that if the common jaſmine happens to be ſtained 
with yellow on the leaves, or pyed or ſpotted with that colour, 
(which is what the gardeners call a blotch) all the deſcendants 
of that plant will be the ſame. 

He hkewiſe informs us, that a certain curious gentleman 
ſtocked a pond with tench, partly ſrom à running water, and 
partly from a fenny water, and in ſome courſe of time he had 
a mottled breed, between the black and the gold colour ; the 
river tench being generally of a bright and 4 — colour, and 
thoſe of the lakes are of a darker colour, and tending to black. 

An author of good credit, treating of the mixture of breeds 
in cattle, and eſpecially in horſes, Mdviſes, with a good deal of 
reaſon, to take care of the good qualities of the — and of 
— that an ill-bred horſ It tha 

.He an ill. e beget a colt that 
have a fair colour and ſhape, a ning beautiful ; he a; 
alſo ſtrong and vigorous, of a vicious diſpoſition, which 
may render him incapable of ever being brought to rule, with- 
out half deſtroying him. | 

Sometimes the fault of a colour is corretted by a ſort of dy- 
ing or ſtaining, which art ſome of our jockeys have got, eſpe- 

tally upon greys, whites, or duns; and ſome noblemen, having 
employed ſome country people to buy them horſes of a certain 
ſtandard in body, colour, and mark, to match with their ſets, 
did, in a few months, when the horſes had ſhed their coats, 
find greys, and other colours, inſtead of blacks. 

It 18 true, that we cannot ſay that the dying the hair of horſes 
will do the horſes themſelves any harm, (for that they have 
been healthful and ſtrong long after they received their original 
colours) any more than that chymical water uſed by perſons to 
change the natural colour of the hair from red to black (which 
is frequently praftiſed) does injure their heads. 

As to the choice of a ſtallion, a perſon of great ſkill ſays, 
that the dapple-bay, the white-bay, and the dapple-grey, are to 
ed : but does allow of a horſe of a pure black, pro- 

1 is 8 a es fie: 3 was Tock > Bot in the: jode- 
ment of others, he ſhould be all of one colour. 


We find, in many caſes, that horſes of a bright bay colour, 
with a black mane and tail, are good as well as beautiful, and 
their ears, and the extreme 


parts 


theſe have commonly the tips 
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arts of their legs black: it is alſo common for a dapple. grey to 
e white ne a tall, ich he NT 22- 
tremes white, ſuch as the tips of the ears, and the extreme 
parts of the legs : but for other coloured horſes, except the 
dun, we ſeldom find their manes and tails of a colour dit 
from that of the body ; but in a dun horſe, the long hair in the 
mane and tail is commonly black, and for the molt part there 


is a black hit down the back; which is not a little remarkable, 


In à horſe, indeed, it is only a plain flrait liſt, but in the 
afs there is always a croſs ſtroke of black over the ſhoulders, ſo 
that if the ſkin was to be opened and ſpread, the black would 
exaftly repreſent the figure of the croſs, as it is reprefetited in 
painting or carving for a crucifix. | 

am afs's ſkin, 


pretend to tell us, as to the croſs 
thus marked before the ian #ra, and 
not. | * 


nion, that the black liſt down the back is 
becauſe the aſs that is marked with it is ac- 
creature in the world among anirtals, ac- - 
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Nor ſhould: horſes be put to cover mares till they are ſix 


old, leſt the colts got by them ſhould be liable to the ſame 
tions as thoſe that are got by too young horſes. 
es indeed will breed till thirty years of age. 
A horſe that is kept for a ſtallion will be fit to cover mares 
the longer, the leſs Freie of that ſort he is put to. | 
A certain gentleman affirmed, that a ſtallion of an extraor- 
dinary ſort, which his family had kept above thirty years, to 
ſerve only about four or five of his own mares, was then in as 
good plight as ever, while other ſtallions about him, which had 
out to any body that wanted them, were incapable of 
this ſervice-at twenty years with certainty ; and that if the leap 
was certain, the colts ſurely failed in their eyes. 
— — — — — — 
Arr. V. An Account of ſeveral wonder ful Particularities dif. 
covered on opening a Bee-Hivte, that had a few Days before 
recaved a young Swart. | 


years 
im 


{From Dr. Swammerdam's Book of Nature, or Hiſtory of Insect 


HS to be in the country on the 2th of Jaly, I 
L 4 obſerved a great ſwarm of bees, which, on its hanging to 
an elm, L to be received into a hive; but in a little 
time they all left this new habitation, and fled back to the elm, 
where they hung entangled by each other's legs. The female 


bee had not dropt from the hive with the others. I was there- 


fore obliged to have recourſe to another 7 when having 
brought the female into the hive, all the reſt ſoon followed. 
On the 26th of July the weather was tolerably good, with a 


bright ſunſhine; the 27th cloudy; the 28th and 2gth rainy. 


The goth, on examining the hive, I found, where it ſtood, 
a piece of a honey-comb, which had fallen thither, either be- 
cauſe it had not been ſtrongly enough faſtened to the top of the 
hive, or becauſe too many bees had lighted upon it at one time. 
This piece of a comb contained 418 cells of the working bees, 
ſome were building, aud others were finiſhed ; and there were 
nw by of their ends. All the 


of be 
e bees 


— — —⅛ 


- 
* . 
— — 
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ſpeft them; for this reaſon I fumigated them with a bundle of 
li 


ted matches, rolled up in linen rags, to ſuch a thickneſs, 


it would juſt fit in the © er opening 14 the hive. All ou 
endeavours to kill theſe bees this way were however to no 4 


poſe ; for after plying them with this fume from eight oe 
to eleven, lighting the matches from time to time as they went 
out, the bees continued alive; but they ſeemed grievouſly com- 


— and reſented the injury offered them, with the moſt 
horrid e and loudeſt buzzings. 


he next ork all was wet in, ſo | removed the hive, 
a the ausm of which 165 e 
upon the ground ; but the get part of them 1 alive, 


and ſome of them were beginning to fly away, I therefore re- 
ſolved to ſumi 


gue te hive a ſcond time, and I gaie is inha- 
bitants liberty to 22 For fear of 
on this occaſion, I took a half. Pint bottle, and having r 
led foft paper about the neck r 
ing of the hive, taking care afterwards to ſtop ' 
the door and the opening of the ee 
le, with more paper of the ſame kind. As ſoon as the ſulphu- 
reous vapour began to fill the hive, the bees, in the greateſt 
hurry and confuſion, and with the moſt dreadful buzzing, raſhed 
to the number of 1898, in a manner all at once into the bottle, 
which I then removed to ſubſtizte another in it; plate; and, 
der Fay ae ohm yi oe, ge 


ne lcd ed my purpole, that notthe. leaſt noiſe could be heart 


ve. 


then turned the prada, pct i found the queen * 
" Horn Huan Laine — 
athers which upon the ground Lie 


wet all over; halt forms other 2 
Ee e pp gps — ny 
| *s if they had ox raceived the 


upon — bad in be 
means they were. all drowned in a very ſhort 
made my examination, and found dhe ſwarm con- 


669 bees, and was therefore a very good one, accor- 


— OE 
as the ſeaſon was very > the ſpot 


upon very ill-furniſhed with matetials for ma- 
4. it worth while to ſacrifice — — 
knowing what work ſuch a number oould 
. and withall is eee. 
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l examined attentively the wax cemented by way of founda- 
tion to the top of the hive, but I could find no difference be- 
tween that and the other wax of which the cells conſiſt. They 
appear both to have the ſame nature and properties I could 
not, however, but admire this ſtron union or faſtening ; this 


ſubſtance being juſt ſpread upon the hive like a cruſt, and con- 
ſequently faſtened to 1 by a very ſmall portion of its ſurface; 
whereas the reſt of the wax hung perpendicularly from this 


foundation, without an 1 or other ſupport whatſoever. as 
if a wooden bowl was 


ee 

its circumſerence. 
This hive contained the rudiments of a more 
ſuch combs of wax, of an oval form, and ful „ vg Pr 


fide ; the empty ſpaces left between the combs, for the bees to 
EEE not exceed half an inch in breadth ; ſo that 


ſic — 24114 * that the combs may hay 
more ſupport; and accordingly we obſerve, that in theſe hives 
the bees themſelves on each ſuſpend their combs to theſe 


ſticks. 
Conſidering the great multitude of bees employed in build- 


ing the waxen cells, which I have been juſt examining, there 1s 


ibory and the wanker Go uniowonrable ad ay o many cg 
oniſhing to thin a ſingle female could 
in the 2 ſmall interval, Ag — 1 
erben rede ebend allen. We mull low ſome time 
pendicular foundations. It is, moreover, very 
a — theſe 22 ſo ſpeedily 
how thoſe worms w fo rien 
change. a | ae avs cos. and I ſhall do it with the 
following account of what the hive I have re 


contained :— 


-- g3 males. 


45 eg. 
1 female. | 150 worms. 
5635 w bees. ba cells with bees bread. | 
9392-wax ce for the uſe of 2g6-cellsin which honey had 
— — ' £ been laid up. | 


ART, 
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Akr. VL nnn on raifing Calves, Sc. 
Mr. SYLVAN, 


L122 my native country, it i with the utmoſt 
pleaſure I contemplate s from which 


ſo various in i changeable 
and ſo u werbe . all IE 


ments made, by di 


ARISTAUS. 


YOUR Magazine for March, 1778, p- 101, contains a me- 
— yur the Dublin Society, for raiſing Calves 
th hay and milk. My method (prattiſed alſo by others of my 

| — — 2 2 ſeems more eligible, 
for obvious reaſons. 


Method of raifing a Calf with Hay-Water and Bean- Aear 


Mix two of bean-meal with twenty-nine quarts of wa- 
them well; fill a boiler with hay, and pour 
water thereon; boil the and water, then take out the hay, 
r meal and water into about ſo 
| and boil them again. Let this ſtand ti 
SCE heed frever tart © have wah two or 
three times a day. This quantity will laſt four or five days. In 
— — — — 
any vegetable offal of the kitchen, as roots, 
bread, may be thrown in. At times I have 
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A cheap method to fat a Hog. ; 
The outſide leaves of ſalted, and let ſtand a month» 
and then mixed with butter- will fat a hog in three weeks · 
| A cheap method to feed Poultry. + 
| r 
in a wooden bowl-diſh, chopping them fine with a large 
them all 


with 
feed is more to nor is there any 
five to the farmer. I ſaw it red m Flanders. 


* [We ſhould be much obliged by Aritzus's future correſpondence. ] 


wooden knife ; add ſome oat- meal, and moiften the 
butter - milk; e and 1 | 


No 
expen- 


Axr. VII. On preparing Seed-Wheat for ſowing. 
Mr. SYLVAN, 
FF you think the following worthy the attention of the 
communicate it channel 
e 
Dee. 4, 1778. Be wang 


| BEFORE Seed-Wheat is fieeped for ſowing, s beat upon a 
malt-kiln will, in the moſt effettual . 


&c. 


— 
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of ſeeing ſuch improvements, and would 
yet be deſirous to them. 

I muſt alſo requeſt, that ſome of your readers will inform us, 
whether the Tartarian Oats {vol. ili p. 102. ]- are worthy the 
attention of the farmer; and, iſ ee 
procured from the ſeedimen, or w | 


mee given 
in a future Magazins.] \ 


Arr. VIII. Minutes and Refolutions of the Bata AcR1- 
CULTURE SOCIETY, at their Annual Mecting, held on the 
— en of December, 1778. 
HE proceedings and report of the-Comminee on Rhu- 
bard being we, Pha 004-5 Ine. Drs = rene 
24 2 ——— importance, 
throe promiurs, be be offered for the culti- 


ration and — 2 
fit for medicinal ufe in tes 


3˙ i ing of cattle, &c. 
ſent to 'this ſociety by Mr. B. Axford, and the report of the 
Committee do when they were referred, having been conſi- 
dered, Reſolved, that the ſuid obſervations be publiſhed with 
rn Eat AS ag papers. and correlpon- 


eech mod ames Blan- 


of a Port- 
George 
I for the model of a Poruble Crane, which 


Wal- 


fot 
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claim was admitted, and the Secretary paid him Three Guineas 
out of the ſociety's fund. 

7. The premium of Three Guineas was allowed to Mary 
Hucker, ſervant to James Salter 2 
viour d 222 ſervitude. 

8. The od premium of Two Guiness was dllowed to 
Mary Bennet, fervant to Joſeph Bethel, of Nettleton, for good 
2 thirteen years ſervitude. —Both at eo 

he ceniicates proper ly atteſted. - 
> gratuity vs he voted and paid to Mr. 
Kight, for the model of a machine for ſlicing Turnips, which 


he preſented to this ſociety. 
of Camberwell, ad- 


16. A letter from James lg | 
dreſſed to this meeting being -read—R. olved, that the thanks 
of the ſociety be returned to Mr. Beaſley for his attention to 
1 and that his letter be recorded in the book of cor- a 
eſpondence, and referred to the Committee of Manufatiures 
Commerce. 
11. The Rev. Mr. Vicar of Bath-Eafton, having 
communicated ſome judicious and uſeful obſervations. on the 
culture of Potatoes, this meeling return him their thanks, and 
refer his letter to the Committee on Agriculture. 
12. Reſolved, That the Right Hon the Earl of Ilcheſter be 
1 — Iſton, Eſqrs. be appointed 
and n, 4 
eee 
n whoſe names are diſconuinued; and 
That five gentlemen be added to the reſpeRtive Committees, 
in the place of five others, whoſe names are 
13. Reſolved unanimouſly, That the thanks of this meeting 
be given to their Secretary, Mr. Edmund Rack, for his con- 
ſtant attention to the — A of this ſociety in general, for his 
— — and for the very 
— manner in which he * every port his 


"a = ne gm 


TOY vas Tong 
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oper \form for publication in Ja. 


| p "defign for a Medal to be en- 
this ſocitry';— Simplicity and as ak con- 
e part of its merit.” 


on behalf of the ſaid "2 

; Jonx Nr FR 

"Any Ay perſon who intends io culivate; Rhubarb, may 

han oh ce Ee gr by: applying to, the Se- 

cretary. . 7- 8:93 30! 

m not being yet publiſhed, th anoul li of 

r ITO Pee wenthe], "i 

140 fas Us 23191371 3 e | 


Ati 5b e eee e? 


Au r. IX. Kahr to make 6 without PI 


TROTS 7 


| 
bits "4 + j 1's 14 24 4 S744 


Lnches with 85 golb. of greaſe oY a 
Log es — over the ſire 
greale is v 2 ring it in 


——— 5 
1 


9 ſoap hitherto = 
boiling, and, will not be to any difagreeable 

== een beſides, ri. will — x0 

; the con and vexation which uſually at ma- 

alert 2 14 „ 1. + vw 6.4 11 3 14 L MH 3 


gal hich, 
IE Ganke ns hoy, nd fate comes on ork 
zE date 
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date kernels, W is puxpoſe; but 
when they feed on e are v 
careful to collect oe 45 3 e, 
follow the catlle ns. ner: oft it 2s it 
from them; and, i 17 N 


ble, ar fra 'of 
about the fame ſive 


g it hes on 1 


ol Lge ui — 
. aIEre bad ys 
to any other, and its urine is never uſed ep purple, ul- 


thoſe of and ſheep, 
The months of Mc af 


8 Ni; 3 _ 4 in 1 25 following ; 


They buiid * about as — 5 
Er Oe ES wy 
t red che yeffds, tem in 
ee in breadrh, e cd n . 
. 5 wn inch long, wa 
. 579991 4 eg Sumner 
"Theſe rat wie. of ilnin fe Urn Gliworks? 


gallon gallons, varia general are cho: 
ace n t! one IT Svõds e 


2 N end. with rg hr eng ed 
N . them. img Hh ed onthe 4 
5 | has Gun SF mc 


They make the fir 2 55 ————— 
a . En e 


2 1 
call heli fite/ and 
415 g 


e 
e Aicks to. the glaſſes, 


- * 


\ 4 


\ 


_ 
glaſſes, 


— — 
— 


* | 
_ our 


We 


* | * * . 
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ak juſt in the ſame form, and of the fame ſubſtance, that it 
is ſent all over . re 
each ſal>work they have a glaſs furnace, to me the old 

make. new. 0008. th H f NN 


* 
. - 


8 
E 


94108 * 7 £ ay Ef 7* 
* : 
2 . - „ „ 0 

= 


A Liquor to waſh old Deeds, Writings, Gr. 
or ſix galls, bruiſe them, and put chem into a 
the very beſt white wine, let it flend in the fun 
you will bly anal foon ſee whether it is or 
dip a bruſh. wits it, and walk the part wanted to be 


. of 
| 
* 
- - 
©. 


0 


7 
+1 % 


Ax. XII. Chineſe Contrivance. by which a Perſon; who does 


not bnow 


mot, bowlprit, and 


and 


2 gork jacket, ba 1 will call it a bamboo habit, which bed len 
ready in their cheſts again 


* & 
” - , * 
'P * . . 25 
* N 
FP . d Ls 
9 - .* = 
- £4 i * % . * 


ſuch dangers, and it was , cop- 
2 ſtrutted ſour , 


N 
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Aar. XII. Uſeful Hints for Sailors and Seafaring Men: 


ATHING in the ſea- water, in hot climatet, in very whole- 
ſome when done with diſcretion. - It ſhould hever be im- 
mediately after meals, for reaſons obvious to thoſe Baths; are ac- 


inted with animal nature and * in, and 
Linking the ſalt-water is a ſpecific . diſaſes. 
— and frequent . N. beneficial. Sir 


John Narborongh preſerved the health th of his crew, in a long 
and unwholeſome voyage, by obligi them t6/have/a l. ob: 
farvente of clenaliven wed bois by waſhing themſelves, 
and being careful to keep neat and ſweet their veſſels of cook- 
ery. Cleanlineſs alſo extends itſelf to apparel and bed cloaths, 
which ſhould s be with t care obſerved, in the 
. = 
cleannels, 1s to as too 
in all their { Lada e be — 2 
of being prevented, is often that 
more ready at a call. Much in N 
it relaxes and enervates very „ and diſpoſes the 
regard f eee 8. 7 x yh bare tes 
or ſelt- never to u el 
3 he, or when the ar is moiſ, fo reaſons. Let 
ark os { 3 ed bn 
t nt ſeamen never to d to the Tun, 
rain, or cold winds. Every ſeaman ought three ſhirts, 
that he may be able, by keeping them duly waſhed, to chan 
once in three or four — — in 
water, it ſhould be rinced in freſh - water; ſor the falt particles 
adhering to it are hurtful to the wearer. The expence of freſh- 
water would be but ſmall; ' hundred ſhirts may be rinced in a 
imall pail of freſh- water; but when it rains, even without that 


It is very important to the healthineſs of ſhips, to be well pro- 
vides wah a plentiſul · ſtore of vinegar ; if the ſeamen ule it 


7 


with all their victuals, the better; but eſpecially with pork; and 


2 little in their water too, particularly in hot climates, or in- 


| putrefattion, and promotes greatly that ſal 
ferne which in hot clas proven puri 1 


| Ins * 
ſeamen after inſtead of fuch other liquors a 


9 Vinegar correfts evil eſſetts from water 


anſwers, in a 
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— 


1 * 
* 


This is parti 
a and Ee preſerve 
ſcurvy, and all putrid diſeaſes. At the ſame time as 
fuſion of 1 A 7 particles, are diſſeminated 


reception, or inhalation of the volatile 
efattion; ſo that they either are repelled, or elſe e 
2 _— Ws AREA A man in 


of _ 


1 7 | 
b nn . Ie ina platam drink; hay is ex | 
End of the Tiny VoLUME. | 
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Clouted cream, obſervations on, 138 
_ os ſeeds, crope,ce. 193, 221, 256, 
284. 313, 347+ 

Chineſe conti ivance, againſt drowning 
Colic, Devonſhire, cauſe of, — — 
Cows, diſeaſes of, by C. Wil:iamſon, 228 
Cole, culture of, — 262 
Cuba, account of, — 306 
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A DrarzTaTION on the Progreſs and preſent State of 


AGRICULTURE. {[Continued.] 


African Huſbandry. 
Heeg gon ug America ud the America lads 


according to our propoſed plan, we ſhall croſs the Atlan- 


CY ſuch a review of Africa, as may anſwer our 


ſpeaking of its general produce and trade, and 
| wage. pa ſuch particular ſtates as may a 


„3 the Mediterranean 


Sea; r from which it is ſeparated by the Red 


Sea, joined to it only by a narrow neck of land, called 
Suez. de dea and e It 
extends from the aꝶgth degree of ſouth, to the gyth degree of 
north latitude, in its utmoſt extent about 4320 mules, 
from eaſt to weſt it is about 4620 miles. 

It we regard its fituation for commerce, we ſhall find it ſa- 
It ſtands in the centre of the other three, and 


to any. 
K's nem: connettion with each than they have with each 


Ws. is furniſhed with a great number of navigable rivers, equal 
for convenience to any other of the world; and were the 

ple qualified for trade or buſineſs, there is no doubt but they 
ht become the medium of a boundleſs commerce. 


9 mild and temperate, and =» 


- 
- 
_ — — NU ———— — —— — 


country is populous beyond credibility, the ſoil fruitful, 


1 
: 
' 
| 
' 
| 
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„„ 
LL. 


air generally (alubrious; and if ben > ten ber; | — 


once tote plech there in no doubt but that a moſtimmey 


— would be conſumed by them ; for 
haps. nr 


brought back in exchange. | 

There is no country in the world richer in thoſe preci 
merals, gold and filver, than the kingdoms of Africa. 
of ſettlements of ſtrength on the coaſt, the Europeans 
obtain by exchange All the gold of theſe mines; which 
„ „e on by means of elephants, with which 
Copper is the next ore of value, which is found here in great 
plenty, and of great firmneſs. 
On the northern conſt they have grant pleney of aro. oem 
the fruitfulneſs of their ſoil rather than their ſkill in huſbandry: 
Gums, ivory, wax, civet, oſtrich feathers, are in ſuch plenty, 
that no — could drain them. | 3 

It cannot be doubted but that in theſe warm climates the 
country, beſides what nature of herſelf beſtows, may be capa- 
ble of great improvement in the production of various articles 
of the Faſt and eſt Indies. The ſpices of the Afiatic lands 
might be cultivated to ad on the coaſt of Melinda, 


on the ſlave coaſt of Africa, as the latitude is the ſame, and the 


ſoil ſimilar. 
The cinnamon of Ceylon, the tea of China and Japan, and 


the coffee of Mocha, might alſo be produced on the fame 


coaſt, a temperate, healthy, and manageable foil. 
Sugar, g , cotton, rice, pimento, cocoa, , and every 
other pr i 


gated to advantage on the Aſrican coaſt, and experiments have 


covered from the wind, and capable of being 
fortifications ; but no ſhi 


ing, no 
. where there 1s plenty of merchandi 1 — =. 
a full quarter of the world, ſtored with an i ible trea- 


nor any from which more valuable merchandize, might be 


y means 


on of the Weſt-India iſlands, might be propa- 


\ 
" * — bay 


d 
111 
11 


. 


NN e 
and its own 1 5 — unſolicitous of reaping the.bene- 


H 


FEET 


nature has provided for them. 3 affords in 
preſent ſtate, 
in of others; as 1 
[faves to their fellow creatures, but the whole country were 
©. 


its treaſures merely for the uſe and be- 
— and not at all for their own. 


A, 


© The b 
any we L the firſt 
coſt being ſome things of our own manufaftures, and others 


ally purchaſed of them, for which we baye in return 
Tory, gums, wax, ond ; the Jun pn x of the 

importance, as it 2 prodigious em- 
lo! our people both by land. are the 
hereby our plantations ay. preſent improved; and 


it in by their fuch tities *. ſugar, cotton, gin - 
ugh = and indigo, are Ek employ a great — 
uty of ſhi for tranſporting them thither ; and the 
IS. employ.a greater number of handicraft 


breed more 


f produce and manufaftur — 
ae for, who are dee anal? Frag ay — N 


nent. if every one raiſed the he eat, or 
— 2 8 be wor traffic — . which is 
moted variety o men have in, 
r, inflead e prople; i wants 


become fach nations that aſſume to themſelves the 


charaQter of Chriſtians, to give them a reliſh for the 
te e their 


* — \J 1 
; rather 


* were 12 equally „ 


r with theſe 
contnues to be the great object of the Europeans, it 


Lever excite wars and hoſtilities among the African nations, 
| eſpecially 


uuade t large; but o y ſuch a view tes ly al 
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eſpecially 4 es ad chiefs, for the ſake of cap- 
2 of ach other for ſale. This, therefore, will ever obtrułt 
the civilizing of thoſe people, and extending of the trade into 
the bowels of Africa, which, by the contrary means, might 
be eaſily prafticable. 

The obtaining a competent number of ſervants, to work'as 
the negroes at preſent in the colonies of the Eutoptatr ſtates 
who have ſettlements in America, does not ſeem at all” im- 
prafticable : and alſo, if all the Europeans were on a 4 — in 
regard to the price of labour, we, cannot ws think 
would all find their account in laying abſolute ae th 8 
flave trade, and cultivating a fair, friendly, . and civi- 
| red commerce with the Africans. 

Till this is done, it does not ſeem poſſible chat the inland 
. of this country ſhould ever be extended to the degree, it 

le of; for while the ſpirit of eres and making 
fines 'of each other, is promoted among thefe people by the 
Europeans, they will never be able to travel with ſafety into 


— as. The Portugueſe were the firſt t 
Eh of A and tk « or bn the e 
the north coaſt, another on the gold coaſt, called St. George 
and a third on the coaſt of Angola; id for wary 
claimed a right in all the countries on that <oaft 
ized and co confiſcated all the ſhips of other nations whi ſhoul 
dare be fo preſumptuous as to trade thither. — 
About the latter end of Edward the Sixth, the Enge firſt 
traded on the coaſt of Guinea, for geld. and ele} s teeth, 
at the hazard of being ſeized by the Portugueſe; but in 
Elizabeth's reign, a company was eretted for the better Ulſco- 
vering and carrying on a trade, from the northermoſſ part of 
the river Senegal, and from within- that riyer, all „ wp yEe. 
coaſt, to the ſouthermoſt part of the river 
tain term of years. | oat 
It does wit Be whbin the Knits of tia 
of the African company, during every riſe 


r 7 
or fe 


connetiions as may be more ſuitable to a or co. 

lony, than a merchant r 5 
The principal rivers in Africa are the Nile, the Niger, 'the 

Gambia, and the Senegal; the Nile fiſes-in Abyflinia, and af- 


EEE Eg 


* 
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Senegal, after a courſe of 2800 miles. The Gambia 
Senegal are branches of this great river. 
ipal mountains of Africa are the Atlas, extending 
weſtern ocean to Egypt; the mountains of the Moon, 
extending between ia and Monomotapa; the mountains 
of Sierra Leona, or of Lions, which divide Nigritia from Gui- 
nea, and extend as far as Ethiopia. The pike of Teneriſſe is 
n | 63-0 
Africa once contained ſeveral kingdoms and ſtates, eminent 
for the liberal arts, for wealth and power, and the moſt exten- 
ſive commerce. The kingdoms of Egypt and Ethiopia, in 
icular, were much celebrated; and the rich and powerful 
ate of Carthage, that once formidable rival to Rome itſelf, 
extended her commerce to every part of the then known world; 
even the Britiſh ſhores were viſited by her fleets, till Juba, 
who was king of Mauritania, but tributary to the, rope ic of 


Carthage, unhappily called in the Romans, who, the af- 

ſiſtance of the ritanians, ſubdued Carthage, and, by de- 

* all —— ingo and ſtates. Aſter this 
e natives, conſlantly plundered, 


and; conſequently, impove- 
riſhed, . by the governors ſent 12 negletted their 


trade, and cultivated no more of their lands than might ſerve 
for their ſubſiſtence, Upon the decline of the Roman empire, 
in the fiſth centuty, the north of Africa was over- run by the 
Vandals, who contributed ſtill more to the deſtruction of arts 
and ſciences; and, to add to this country's calamity, the Sara- 
cens made a ſudden conqueſt of all the coaſts of Egypt and 
Barbary,” in the ſeventh century. "Theſe were ſucceeded b 
the Turks, and both being of the Mahometan religion, whoſe 
profeſſors carried deſolation with them, wherever they came, 
the ruin of that once flouriſhing part of the world, was thereby 
be bps af chis continent, with reſpect to religion, 
may be divided into three forts; namely, Pagans, Mahome- 
tans, and Chriſtians, The firſt are the moſt numerous, poſ- 


ſeſſing the greateſt part of the country, from the tropic of Can- 
cer, to the cape of Coca Hope, wor}, theſe are generally black. 
The Mahom who are of a tawney complexion, poſſeſs 


and almoſt all the northern ſhores of Africa, or what is 

called the Barbary coaſt. The porn of Abyflinia, or the Up- 
per Ethiopia, are denominated Chriſlians, but retain many Pa- 
gan and Jewith rites: There are alſo ſome Jews, on the north 

"Y ee 


| all the little trade that of the coun- 
Þ polibiled of, Fw 
Vol. IV. | B | The 


| | 
| - 
l 


ar 
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difficult, e, to fix wi er 
1 tha males diviſions — — and 
e different geographers have divided it in a different man · 
ner. The following Table is as accurate as any hitherio 
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ISLANDS AFRICA... 


res, 


AgzTicLe II. On the Cullivatian of POTATOES. 
[Laid before the Bath Society by the Rev. Mr. Higſon.] 
"THIS plant flouriſhes moſt on u dry ſandy loam. ' The 


Tr 


i 
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receiving thoſe particles of nouriſhment only, whoſe dimen- 
ſions are correſpondent to the ſaid pores: hence every ſpecies 
- muſt receive or imbibe the aboveſaid particles only, and rej 

all others: and Pac 1 if the ſame ſpecies be planted or 
ſown upon the ſame foil for two or three years in ſucceſſion, 
the greateſt part of ſuch particles will be exhauſted, and the 
plants cannot flouriſh for want of proper nouriſhment. 

| Potatoes ſhould not be planted deeper than four inches or 
four inches and a half: and the ſeed or ſets ſhould lie an inch 
or an inch and a half above the dung. Whole potatoes ſhould 
be planted at the diſtance of two feet and a half or three feet 
ſquare : cuts at the diſtance of eighteen inches ſquare. 

I have ſeen potatoes planted upon without dung ten 
or twelve inches deep, and at the diſtance of eight or nine in- 
ches: theſe crops have always failed; and, as I ſuppoſe, for 
want of proper nouriſhment. . 

I have tried the following iment for theſe five years 
laſt paſt. The firſt year, on the ſame day, and in the ſame 
ground, I planted whole potatoes in ranks at the diſtance of 
three feet ſquare, and cuts of the ſame ſeed at the diſtance of 
eighteen inches ſquare. For theſe laſt four years I have planted 
whole potatoes at the diſtance of two feet and a half ſquare, 
and cuts at eighteen inches. The whole ſets were earthed up 
three or four times, i. e. as long as the haulm would ſtand; and 
a few ranks of the cuts were allo earthed up. The whole ſets 
have always produced a greater crop than the cuts in propor- 
tion to the quantity of ground; and the potatoes have been 
larger and fairer. I have obſerved little or no difference in the 
produce of the cuts, whether the ranks were earthed up or 
not. This I think may be thus accounted for: If any benefit 
is to be received from earthing up a plant, it muſt be- becauſe 
more nutriment is added through the pores of the baulm 
or talk. _ OO 3 in the ranks that 
were 0 ets to u on every 
ſide; rere 
the plant was taken away on the other. 

e potatoe which I now ſend you was raiſed from a whole 
one, and planted fo late as the 25th of May laſt. It weighed 
when firſt dug up one 1 thirteen ounces... This ſpecies is 
called the white ire, and was bought at Briſtol. Some 
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Ar. III. Remarks on Circulation of Commodities, Code, 
9 Money, Sc. and their Uncertainty. 


{ Continued from page 379. ] 


E are to conſider money mined oes out of the land. 
proprietor's pocket, is 7 into the ſeveral ri- 
vulets of barter in circulation; out of which it is again gathered 
into the farmer's purſe, to make another quarter's payment to 
the land-proprietor. 

If the Gar has paid 1500 ounces of ſilver to the 2 
tor, and he pays out 145 ounces weekly, while, on the other 
hand, the farmer gathers 115 ounces a week, there will be 
but 115 ounces, properly ſpeaking, in motion; and at fix 
weeks, and when the proprietor has but 750 ounces left, the 
farmer will have collected 750 ounces, ſo that the whole 1500 
ounces are always kept up, and only paid and put in motion 
once à quarter. 

But this ſeldom happens in a ſtate; ſor money is ſpread out 
into the little A of trade without rule or proportion; 
and likewiſe gathered together without any proportion. Theſe 
fame 1500 ounces of ſilver are often paid away to ſeveral peo- 
ple by the land-proprietor as ſoon as he has received them, and 
are not accumulated again together till near the end of the 
quarter; when the farmer receives them in a lump from the 
corn-chandler, woollen-manufatturer, miller, &c. in exchange 
for his commodities, which enables him to pay his landlord 
another quarter's rent. In this interval of time, theſe 1500 
ounces may have gone to and fro in a hundred rivulets of bar- 
ter, and helped on the circulation of the other two rents, as 
well e rent they are underſtood to inake the 
ent ol. 
his would methinks make it probable, that a leſs propor- 
tion of money, even than what is generally ſuppoſed, might 
carry on the general circulation and barter neceſſary in a ſtate. 

All barters that are made by evaluation in a ſtate require no 
ready money; and, conſequently, the more barters are carried 
on by evaluation in a ſtate, the leſs caſh will that ſtate require 
for. curculation. Another circumſtance, which circula- 
lation greatly, is banks ; theſe prevent a great ſum being kept 
in prongs hands without motion, and accelerate circulation ; 
and while paper keeps within decent boupdg / He circulation is 
fair and equitable: but if the bank of Eng? ſſelf ſhould coin 
paper inſtead of exchanging, the — N a time or 


other 


* 
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ether be dreadful, and the conſequences ruinous; and this ruin 
would be in proportion to the paper public credit, which de- 
pong on reality, can never be ſupported lon by a ſhadow. 
Reaſons which te againſt the above will be, provident 
faving le of all ranks and orders laying up money, ſome 
to enable to 1e Ayr od to give ons to their — 

dren, and all an ; mo 
up dl i makes fee $0 bring them em in n eds 
ral covetous and fearful 2 7 up and bury money, the 
and eſtates of minors, and e parties es depolited 


money, more or leſs. in their hands, which are never empty 
but that a 


received | 
It is very difficult to make an eftimate of ſuch articles; but 
they ſufficiently prove, in that a conſiderable ſum of 


„L N e may be eſteemed to lie al 
without motion. If a gentleman * it his remprk, ok 
he never had leſs money in his hands than ol. at any time, 
through the whole year, it is plain he might have kept 
fame individual 20l. by him without motion all that year; 
" that fo much be eſteemed to have latin by withbut circu- 
lation. It alto Nappe that ſeveral large payments are made 
between undertakers, as well as at the terms farmers pay their 
rents, though theſe may very well be made out of the money 
a gated rs 


. 


. 
Mr. SYLVAN, 


e 
Vapours in Coal-mines, I 7K 


nine: jjoiding the river Ware, near Sunderland, 

ty of Durham, are in general about 5o'or bo fathoms 

enen ener 3nd 
ä icular cy 5 
| ppg? a At ſuc 

+ 5 EN 

ery" . 
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ä — external part of the earth, which 
for the ſulphureous exhalations that 

there here quent 0 cole in gre rk, ac op peed being adven- 

tes we produfiire of ts mo erb beiden Some few 


— * A common workj emplo +; theſe 
Lontide that a cone e of an bc en 
the vapour from accumulating to any con» 


and having frequently obſerved the 
neceſſary to IE: 


, as the moſt probable means to remove, 
3 the ba . 


a TIES. the air being 


bier. ro 
; hence. 


= 


= 
* 


———— in whe hk, ESL 
is built Upon the ſurface, whoſe only ſupply is from a commu- 
RENE I he here yarn of the mine, by means of 
wooden pipes, which may be directed to. eyery remote. part. 
Since the introduction of thele methods into praftice, not 
misfortunes have happened from the ſulpbureous vapours 


. 


lecting and firing; but, on the contrary, mines that had. been 


totally deſerted on that account are now wrought, and from 
continued experience, with the greateſt, ſecuri ſhort, 
this furnace will, I believe, be found, u pon RS ferurinys . 
3 ventilator now in uſe, 8 


N. The diameter of the grate, or ſiove, of this furnace, 
is generally 3. feet 6 inches; height, 4 feet; internal diameter 
of the caſe; or ſurface, 9 feet; altitude, $ lngt; diameter of the 
ve 1 foot 6 inches; diameter of the commu 

2 — 


eck. and may be made rour 
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Azr. V. -Anſewers to the Queries of the Bath Agriculture 
Society, inſerted in the third volume of the Farmer's Maga- 
zine, page 210. 


I. 6222 ſtrong mixed ſoil. Wheat from a clover lay af- 
| CF ter one year, once ploughed and ſeeded with ten pecks 
r acre ; if ſown broadcaſt, well harrowed in, will produce 
m three quarters and a half to four quarters per acre on an 


average. Wee 
To prepare for Turnips. 

The year following ſummer-till the ſaid land; turn in the 
wheat ſtubble about Deer, a moderate depth, and let it 
reſt until the March following. Harrow it well; then turn it 
back ſomewhat deeper, below the firſt ploughing, the. deeper 
the better, for turmps thrive beſt where there 1s a plenty of 
pe Awning In May repeat the harrowing, and turn it up 
with'a fine -iſting ball; let it take the beneht of the ſun, then 
harrow it down, gather out the ſpire graſs, &c. which ſhould 
be burnt in heaps upon the land. If it is not clean, repeat this 
a ſecond time; then, give it a clean earth, and harro ĩt dawn. 
Dung it with twelve cart loads per acre, if ſhort; if long dung, 
it will require ſixteen or eighteen loads. At Midſummer 

ugh the dung in a good depth with a cloſe furrow, and ſow 
the feed cloſe her the plough. Seed ſown per acre from one. 
— and a half to two pints and a half, as the ſeaſon and qua - 
ity of the land ſhall require. In about a month or five weeks. 
the plants will be fit to hoe. When they near cover the land, 
hoe them a ſecond time. The price of hoeing is here gene- 


rally 4s. * e ſecond. Set 


acre the firſt time, and 2s. 2d. 
them out at leaſt one foot diſtant from each other. A good 
crop will produce from thirty to forty cart loads per acre; and. 
for many years paſt have been ſold from three to four pounds. 
125 To prepare for Barley to lay with Clover. 

II. Plough the ſaid lands in, in February, as they are pre- 
paring and clearing of the turnips. Twice ſtirring, and ane. 
ſowing earth will be ſufficient. Three buſhels per acre, well 
harrowed in, will be a good ſeeding. Then throw in broad- 
caſt from nine to twelve pounds of * ſeed per acre, ſtruck 
over with a hight harrow ; roll it down, or otherwiſe, if a wet 
ſeaſon, after the barley comes up. The produce of the barley 


from three to ſive u per acre on an average. 
nnn following year Clover. 


Two crops in the ſeaſon; the firſt mowing in June; he 
latter in September; generally yield from three to four tons 
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per acre. The ſeaſon following ſow the clover flubble ivith 


wheat as before, without 
if the land is rich, | | 
III. To improve tiff clay land, lay on coarſe waſh ſand, 
einders, dirt, woot-alhes, freet dirt, or ant-hills quartered, ta- 
ken up and burnt. Thefe mixed together, and laid on from go 
to 40 loads per acre, will laſt near twenty years. If in plou 
rilth, keep it up with good rotten dung; ſummer-tilth for wheat, 
if not kind for clover. Small beans, vetches, and grey peaſe, 
will make proviſion for wheat, if clean. and well conditioned. 
Red wheat is beſt for cold lands. Vetches, cut green, are ex- 
cellent fodder yo — If * — from two quarters to two 
quarters and a acre. ſe, three quarters 
acte. Wheat will tb well aer thats | Ha N Me 
The abyve land laid down for thiee or font Yeats, -till it be- 
comes a thick flag, and then covered on the flag with forty tons 
of clay, or twemy tons of marle per acre; or twelve tons of 
rs athes, will produce good corn and clover for 20 years. 
Fot gravelly, cold, and wet lands, under drain, if it lies with 
x proper fall. . the. cauſe, and the effect will ceaſe. 
Summer tilch, and keep it clean; lay on from thirty to fort 
Toads of fand pet acre; if loamy, the better: or about fixteen 
loads of the compoſt, mentioned in the foregoing article; or 
ten or twelve tons of foaper's aſhes laid on in hard froſt will 
anſwer well. rg re a | 
IV. We have not diſcovered any new manure more effica- 
cious than thoſe above-mentioned. The burning of clay in 
kitns has been talked of, but not yet prafliſed. _. 
V. In cold, wet 2 that cannot be undet-Aained, 
make open drains, floped off eafy on each ſide; keep them 
open, and make them with proper falls; then lay on ſoot, lime, 
or lime rubbiſh, foaper's aſhes, ſtreet dirt, &c. about eighteen 
loads per acre, and it will laſt fourteen or ſixteen years. 
VI. Materials for under-drains are alders and fallows, or 
. black-thorn buſhes, cut and laid in green, covered 
with peaſe or wheat ſtraw, and above it ſtrong clay. Drains 
thus made will laſt twenty years. mite Be 
VII. The kinds of wood we find to flouriſh beſt on boggy 
foils are alders, fallow, willow, and poplar. Scotch fir docs 
well on barren ground, if it be a gravelly bottom eſpecially. 
VIII. Thefe graſſes are not rai led in this part of Suffolk, 
IX. Anſwered in a foregoing article. | 
Xx. We moffly prefer the broad-caft to the drill huſbandry. 
XI. I know of no other advantage in the uſe of oxen than 
Vol. IV. SE. © that 


manuring, or it will be winter-proud 
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that of keeping leſs ſtock, as horſes are more expeditious, and 
will pay for their keeping by extra labour. i 
XII. The moſt eſfectual preventative for the rot in ſheep ia, 


to keep them on dry land; it being found 9 
jeeps + wet lands bring the rot upon them. order to cure 
them, many experiments have been tried, but to little purpoſe. 


XIII. Few new improvements in implements of huſbandry, 
that are of much Ine, have been made or adopted in 


this part of the county. 


General Rules for the Improvement of Lands by claying 
and marling, as practiſed generally with us. 


I. Lands that have been many years in plough tilth, and are 
become foul, may be made clean by a ſummer tilth. When 
this is done, lay on from fixty to ei tons per acre, or from 
twenty to thirty tons of marle. Work it well into the lands, 
and then ſow the turnips as before diretted. Feed the turni 
off, or at leaſt half: by the manure and treading of the c 
the clay will incorporate and work more kindly with the ſoil. 
The ſpring following ſow. it with barley. Or, to clay upon 
le, before the wheat is ſown, is a very good 
thod. It will be fit for a ſummer tilth next year. 

II. To improve waſte or heath lands, clay or marle upon the 
flag; from thirty to forty loads of marle, or 120 tons of clay 

acre. Plough it in with a good whelming a mo- 
derat depth, in the inning of F ; ooner the 
better. a red fandy foil, ſow it with white oats: if a black 

velly foil, ſow black oats in the middle of March, at leaſt 

ur buſhels per acre. If the ſeaſon 2 moiſt, they will 
roduce three quarters per acre. As ſoon as the is off, 
ow fix pecks of rye per acre on one ploughing; this will make 
excellent ſheep feed, and expoſe the clay to the winter froſts. 
Then ſummer tilth for turnips; feed them off in March with 
{heep, or other beaſts: 2124 is beſt for ſuch lands. 


If it be a kind loamy ſand, ſow barley ; if a black |, oats. 
Experience teach us knowl Try a lay of clover, with the 
following mixture; cloyer ſeed, black a, white nonſuch : if 


the lay takes, ſet red wheat upon it. I have known three 
quarters per acre from ſuch land. When ſuch lands begin to 


wear out, they may be improved by the follo method: 
Lay them down with ſuch graſs ſeeds as ſhall be thought moſt 


I become 
Another 


cars, 
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Another mode of improving ſuch lands is, againſt winter tg 
lay it rs \. pot 
in the ſpring, or ſooner, if the ſeaſon admit, turn it back, and 
make an ſummer tilth : then ſow it with buck-wheat, fix 
28222 and let the clover follow, as above diretted; 
ar feeding it in the ſpring, as ſuch Jands will not bear 

It will to hy it down with any kinds of ifs ſeeds 
in the above method, and for a time. Let the land be 
well drained; for wherever the water ſtands, the clover will de- 


; ; a half per acre, ſet in two rows on 
each flag, is ſufficient; ſtrike it over with a light harrow buſhed. 


. . Windſor 
to five quarters 


ArT. VI. Advantage cultivating Potatoes. 
Mr. SYLVAN, 


HE culture 1 * is a matter 1 intereſting to the 
public, that make no apol or laying the two 
annexed eſſays before 3 bays. every mark of au- 
thenticity and ic approbation that is capable of being ex- 
— upon u. Tbe — (though the author and her 

be equally unknown) contains ſo many curious obſer- 
vations and uſeful diſcoveries, that in my mind it cannot fail 
of being an agreeable offering to your readers: and thus a fu- 
_ gitive , otherwiſe conſigned to oblivion, will be preſerved 
S hs dee, and rendered of that utility, which experunents 
ſo carefully made and ſo faithfully recorded, claim a title 
Give me leave to add a hint on the ſame ſubj 
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epared for the They firuck root 

anſwered | 

expectations, had not a cow . 


cuttings 
jured either in growth or produce. 
Nichmond, | I am, your's, &c. 
Jan. 8, 1779- ARISTEUS. 


Hints for encouraging a more extenſive and beneficial Cultare 
Society, by 


of PoTATOES. Offered to the Dublin fokn 
Laclled. Gent. of the County of Armagh, 


HowEveR generous, however truly patriotic, the deſign 
of the legiſlature in framing the 2 aft, for preſervi 
it is moſt humbly preſumed, that they have 
overlooked one yery material article in the huſband ry of this 
8 which, with proper encouragement, would be ſound 


to er p of proviſions than any other premium 
hitherto Triad for that purpoſe; . 
culture of Potatoes. 


It is now well known and almoſt uni 
as well here as in land, that the is more improved 
this root, x woken ap 

0 


* 
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which the land under a ſpirited and rational culture 
produce; it is therefore moſt humbly recommended to 


ty 
i 
; 
5 
ö 
f 


T 


each county, in | ortions, VIZ. 

F pounds CE hs by dibble and hand-hoe 
ſhall raiſe the of wn merchantable potatoes, 
upon not leſs Yan [riſh plantation meaſure ; 

irty pounds for the next quantity on not leſs than 


the third greateſt quantity on not leſs 


Ten pounds 
acres To continue in force for a certain number of 


the next greateſt quantity on not leſs than 
years, ſo that the new culture might be ſufficiently confirmed 


— 
* 
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| | | | | 
| | | R | | 
| a 14 | 


In that a repreſents the beds or lands, ſixteen feet wide, in 
which the ſets are dibbled equidiſtant from each other fourteen 
inches, 6 a firigle furrow of the plough one foot wide at the 
moſt, calculated o receive the weeds which are off by t 
boy who follows che hand-hoe in its ſeveral operations. 
the lazy-bed way c denotes the ridge four feet wide on which 
the ſets are laid, and d the trench from which the earth is ta- 
ken to cover the ridge, which is never leſs than two feet wide, 
but more frequently three; let us Aake the medium, and fay 
the trench is two feet and a half wide, 'the moſt inattentive 
obſerver cannot avoid remarking how much more of the land 
is under culture in the firſt of theſe operatious than in the 
other, and conſequently that cæteris paribus, there muſt be a 
more abundant crop from No. 1 than 2, in which laſt there is 
fo much abſolutely wafte ; and furely it cannot be de- 


F 


deprived of: 


vis. frſ, (he thorough e and 


there are other ve 


culture here propoſed, { 
cleaning the ground from all ſorts of 


wo adviſe to 2 as 
the furrows, otherwiſe, unleſs in 


7) and © far fot your mor and . 
e of the ground intended ſor 


h it in, as deep as you can, 
e winter; early in — 
permit, ſtir it again croſs- 
N e — 
the little froſis that are not then uncommon ; then flir it 


a third time from . and, if time will 

r from che oppoſite angles; between © 
every two of theſe you are to harrow it as level as 
poſſible, with a = wt two-horſe harrow ; after this, 
plough it into broad lands or beds ſixteen feet wide, 
obſerving to to thay op wy in ſuch a direction as that the water 
may haye a fall * the furrows, ſo as to drain off any ſuper- 
fluous moiſture; after ary * you are not to harrow 
it, becauſe while the and looſe, the dibble 
will perforate it ar hs — 5 us e and ex pedition, than 


when it has acquired a certain de or — from the 
of the horſe and weight of the harrow. Your ground 
now prepared, get ready your dibbles, which ſhould be 
ed with reſts to prevent their piercing deeper than ten 
inches. Let your dibbles begin at the ends of the beds, ſtand- 
ing to | e > tot p th as at the dotted points in 
the prec plan, and flicking down their dibbles about four- 
teen inches each other, let them proceed acroſs the beds 
each different directions, ne 
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the luxuriancy of their branches they will keep down all freſh 
1 weeds, and leave your land as clean as a hot-bed ; 
„if there hath been any backwardneſs in the ſeaſon, 
you muſt not ſpare hoeing as the weeds ariſe, but it will never 
require above a third operation, very ſeldom indeed above a 
ſecohd. Be not at the expence ; the redundancy'of 
your crop will make you ample amends. But I would always 
adviſe the maſter to overſee this part of the labour in particu- 
lar, otherwiſe, it is to be feared, your men will ſloven it over 
without going ſufficiently deep to reach the roots of the weeds. 
I mention this from my own experience. Having been three 
days abſent from my Farm during the firſt hoeing, two acres 
of my potatoes were ſo miſerably handled, by merely ſcratch- 
ing 4 ſurface, that their was ſtinted, and I could ne- 
ver after recover them. I am ſure I ſpeak within bounds, when 
I affirm, that I loſt by it full three hundred buſhels. Sixteen 
men, followed by as many boys, are amply ſufficient for the 
firſt hoeing of an Iriſh acre, and ten for the ſecond ; eight will 
do for the third, where that is neceſſary. When your Pota- 
toes are quite ripe, which may be known by the withering of 
the ſtalks, take them up with three-pronged forks, the grai 
of which ſhould be about ten inches long, and ſufficiently broad 
to admit a ſpace of a full inch between every two of them, and 
not more, and to be ſomewhat like a cut-and-thruſt 
. fword, thick in the mi and tapering off gradually to the 
* . Your fork-man is his own gatherer; and however un- 
ilful he in his firſt attempt appear, yet in one day's uſe 
of it, he will become ſufficiently expert to do the buſineſs moſt 
eſſectually, and both pulverize the land more, and deliver a 
youu quantity of Potatoes in the day, than you can get in 
the lazy-bed way from a ſpade- man and gatherer ; nor will a 
ſingle (the ſmalleſt) root eſcape him. Two of theſe fork-men 
are placed at the extremity of each land, as at the Bars — in 
the foregoing plan, to open the ground, each with his baſket 
on the part not yet broken, as at No. 2, to which he turns his 
face, and then drives down bo fork as far as it will go behind 
the ſtalk of the Potatoe neareſt the furrow, then holding the 
box of his fork in one hand, he ſuddenly graſps a little above 
the prongs, and tearing it forward, he ſo pulverizes the ground 
that he turns up to view every ſingle root, and having ſtuck 
in his fork, he gathers the Potatoes and pitches them into his 
baſket; and in this manner they proceed to meet each other 
in the middle, then each falls off again to the furrow, and ſo 
go on as before. Forty fork-men will be amply ſufficient in 
Vor. IV. "op e 
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one day to Hd e lantation 
meaſure ;, and that acre will be poor indeed, if 
ſix hundred buſhels from it, but it will more 


ged. I have Lay raiſed this 
buſhels Le an wi 
that. there is no part of it that *. J 

me parts indeed of my plantation did not yi 


* owing, as y mentioned, to the 


o onions. 


TEE 


that 
_ neſs of my people at the firſt hoeing, during a ſhort abſence 
was 


which 1 was forced to make from the farm. 
DUBLIN SOCIETY, February g. 1775- 


To the perſon who, by dibble and hand-hoe, ſhall C. 4 


gra range nn, and merchant- 
able n than three acres, | 
lantation meaſure, 


For the next greateſt quantity, upon. not leſs than | 

one acre and a half, —  o o 
11.2 apon wot kel than 

one acre, — 4 oO © 


To be adjudged on the firſt meeting in . 1775, af- 


ter the Chriſtmas receſs. 


Ordered, That the thanks of this Society 
Mr. -Jobn Blackhall, of the county 17 
Treatiſe, containing, Conliderations on the preſetit 


een Tr 


"IT 
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AR, far preſerving Corn upon Stands; and his Obſeryations 
on planting Potatoes by ibble or Hand-hoe; which he was 


pleaſed to communicate to the Society. 

[We are very much obliged to Ariſtæus for his attention. We have 
inferted one paper, and will give the other in our next; and ſhall thank 
him for his future favours.} | * | 

AxT. VII. On the Utility of Saw-Mils. 

Mr. SYLVAN, 


I"P'IS matter of aſtoniſhment, that among the variety of 
engines Britiſh induſtry has invented, and eſtabliſhed 
— _—_— —— L 
or rather 2 8 lawleſs combination, 

be a Saw-Mill; as it. it way arr point that the people 
employed in the buſineſs of ſawing, ſhould be the only (and 
_—_ inconhderable) body whoſe intereſts are preferred to 
hole of the public at large The main purpoſe of every en- 
rn 
jection raiſed againſt a Saw- Mill at this day, was applicable to 
every other engine now exiſting, at the time of its firſt eſta- 
bliſhment, viz. that it would deprive certain individuals of 
bread for the preſent. Every bolting mill in its different ope- 
rations ſaves the labour of fifty men, who aftually were 
employed in that work e the invention of ſuch an engine, 
would ſtill be employed in it, did the engine not exiſt. — 


How many ſmiths does r i iron · mill (to uſe a 
adrift? And ſo of every other. 
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ner, that thoſe Mills be immediately erefted in all neceſſary 


laces. The delay is a tax laid on every concerned in 
uilding, from the architect to the day- ; fince every 
reduction of expence may be conſidered as an encouragement 
to build, and every refuſal of ſuch reduction, as a fine impoſed 
upon the parties, There are no leſs than ſixteen of theſe en- 
nes in the neighbourhood of Oſtend, perfeftly well con. 
ed, and admirably executed; fourteen are to get 1 

and two make laths. are all turned by wind, built 
2 ſo as to form a fort of village of -mills. Here mo- 
dels may be had at a trifling expence, and ſhould water · mills 
be preferred, nothing is more eaſy than to change the wind 
machinery into that for water. There is one turned by water, 
which I ſhall mention; as ſuch numbers of our c en 
— wg Spa every ſummer, and ſcarcely one quits it without 
making a tour to Stavelot, where every day may be ſeen how 
ſimple the conſtruftion of ſuch a machine is, and at how tri- 


fling an expence one for private uſe may be erefted, otherwiſe 


the performance is not to be boaſted of: it- ſtands under the 
biſhop's palace, among ſome rotten corn-mills in the river, and 
Richmond, I am, Sir, your's, &c. 
Jan. 14, 1779. ARIST AUS, 


Ak r. VIII. On Rhubarb, its Properties, Cultivation, &c. 


JANES R KW eps cf 
plants. | 

Charaters.—Calyx none. Corolla monopetalous, narrow at 
the baſe and impervious, divided into fix parts alternately ſmal- 
ler. Stamina nine capillary filaments inſerted into the Corolla 
and terminated into —_ antheræ. Piſlillum, a 
ſhort triangular ſeed bud, ly viſible ſtyles, and three re- 
flexed plumoſe ſtigmas. Pericarpium none: one large trian- 
| gular ſeed to each flower. F 
There are about five ſpecies, 
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the ſize of a large thumb. The leaves themſelves grow to the 
length of two feet, and wide, with ſtrong longitudinal veins 
running from the ſootſtalk to the border. The flowers are 
ſucceeded by triangular brown winged ſeeds, which ripen in 
Auguſt. The root of this ſort is large and thick, with er 
branches running deeper into the ground; the colour of the 
outſide is browniſh, and the inſide yellow. 
ad. Rheum Undulatum; waved-leafed rhubarb. This ſpe- 
cies has an upright firm ſtem, of a pale browniſh colour, ri 
to the height of four feet, with ſingle leaves large and oblong, 
running more to the point than in the rbaponticum, ſomewhat 
undulate and hairy. The root divides into a number 
of thick fibres, and runs deeper into the ground than thoſe of 
the rhapontic; and the leaves of this fort appear earlier in the 
gd. Rheum Compactum; compact rhubarb. The leaves of 
this appear as early as the undulatum, are heart-ſhaped, ſharply 
indented, and ſmooth; the foot-ſtalks are of a pale green, al 
as large as the firſt : the ſtem large and upright, riſing to the 
height of five or ſix feet, branching above, and having all the 
branches terminated with nodding pannicles of white flowers, 
ſucceeded by large triangular ſeeds like the firſt. The roots 
of this ſort are large, and not divided into ſo many branches as 
the ſecond, and are yellower within.” | 
4th. Rheum Palmatum ; pelmated rhubarb. The ſtem is 
upright, and riſes to the "A 6 of five or fix feet, or more, and 
terminated by large —_ of flowers in June, which are fol- 
2 eeds that ripen in Auguſt. The leaves 
are larger, and deeply divided into ſegments like the palm and 
fingers; whence its name. This has a fleſhy yellow root. 
th. Rheum Ribes; currant rhubarb. This hath a firm up- 
right ſtem, three or four feet high, terminated by ſpikes of 
flowers, which are ſucceeded by berry-like ſeeds in a purple 
1 has a thick fl root. | 
firſt fort is a native of Thrace, and is the rha, rhacoma, 
or rhaponticum, of the antients. > 
The ſecond, third, and fourth forts have claimed the merit 
of being the true rhubarb of the moderns; but the diſpute at 
preſent remains between the compactum and the palmatum, or 
rather, we have given up to the opinion of Linnæus, and cen- 


[To be continued. ] 


ART. IX 
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ArT. IX. An Account of ſome Experiments relating to the 
Preſervation of Seeds : in two Letters to the Right Hon. the 


Earl of Macclesfield, Prefident of the Royal Society, from 
John Ellis, Eq; F. R. S. Ys 


My Lonp, 5 
S the ſupplying our Colonies with the ſeeds of uſeful 
plants, in order to have their e 1 from 
thence into England, inſtead of the places of their natural 
growth in Europe, Aſia, and Africa, as we do at preſent, is a 
matter of ſome unportance, therefore I am perſuaded, that ex- 
periments tending to promote ſo uſeſul and beneficial a work, 
will meet with the „r of this honourable ſociety. 
Among many uſeful ſeeds, which I ſent Governor Ellis in 
the year 1757, were ſome acorns of the cork-tree, which were 
put in a box in ſand. Theſe, he mentions in his laſt letters, 
were entirely ſpoiled in the voyage, and obſerves, that the con- 
fined air in the hold of ſhips occaſions ſuch hot and penetra- 
all 
ve fer- 


tight caſks, and placed or on near the deck, ſo as to have the 
benefit of the freſh circulating air, at the ſame time the tight- 
neſs of the cafk would ſecure them from the ſalt water. 

In order to ſend the governor a freſh ſupply of cork acorns, 
I tried the following experunents on them to preſerve' them 
ſound. I tried 8 ſame experiments, at the very ſame 

oak acorns, hi 


time, on a parcel of ch I collected 

at Sydenham in Kent, the latter end of laſt October, and 
fince kept them by me in a box in a warm room, it may give 
us ſome inſight into what may be the fate of thoſe that are lei 

Tha experiments were made between the 2zth and goth of 
October, 1758; and the acorns cut open, to fee the effets, 


Jan. 17, 1759 . | 
Experiment 1. Acorns of the {h oak ſmeared over 
ſeveral times with a ſtrong ſolution of gum arabic; alſo 
had been dried in a window, folded in a piece of 
put into a deal box. When theſe were cut open, th 


When I firſt thought of making this experiment, I imagined 
that the perſpirable matter of the kernel of the acorns could 
: | not 


* 
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not paſs through the glaſſy, cloſe ſubſtance of the gum arabic; 
Roe has exe viatad me af the col 5 | 


K of gum 


Exp. 4. Some of theſe acorns were put into the middle of 
| o iſterer's ſtiff loam, or ſuch as the brewers uſe to 
ſtop their beer-barrels, and covered over near an inch on every | 
fide. This ſoon became dry, without any cracks : it was about | 
two inches and a half thick, and was placed with the reft, wrap- 
ped up in a paper in the box. The kernels of theſe were ſhni- 
Ele bp, and grown quite dry and hard, like horn, the loam 
provitig a ſtrong abſorbent. 

Exp. 5. Some were rolled up ſeparately in thin flakes of 
- bees-wax, warmed, to make it pliable, and put in paper in the 
box. Theſe looked very well when they were cut aſunder, 
and appeared hkely to grow, but were a little ſhrunk. 

Exp. 6. Some were rolled ſeparately in roſin, made pliable 
with -warmth.- Thefe cut quite freſh. | 

Exp. 7. Some of them were rolled, each in a thin covering 
of a mixture of pitch, roſin, and bees-wax, called mummy'by 
the gardeners. cut as well, and looked as freſh, as if 
1 — from the tree. 
| cork-acorns, that were ſent to Gedtgia, were incloſed 
in the ſame ſubſtances with the foregoing, and put into a box 
filled with dry ſand, quite full, and well faſtened: this was put 
into a tight caſł r papers and wearing apparel, and towed 
in the upper part of the hold of the ſhip. 5 

While I was making theſe experiments, I wrote to Dr. Lin- 
. 
| in ve lately received 
his 3 which he conſiders the great danger hes attends 
ſeeds in warm in the ſame light with Governor Ellis, 
and has communicated to r | 
The Blowing long voyages, which, he ſays, has never failed. 
Up | is an extract of his letter to me, dated from 


Seeds 


n 
* 
fi 
k 


__— Ta. _—_— — 
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be brought from abroad in a growing ſlate, if 
222 aud h up the Put your ſeeds into a cy- 
28 E | 
el 


ot the mnertice wit dry ſand, to 

r lying too cloſe together that they - 

Pre fre freely 12 the ſand; 9 
er over the mouth of it: P 


en cork the bottle, or tie a 
e a glaſs veſſel, ſo much 
larger than that which contains the ' that, when it is ſuſ- 
pended in it, there may be a vacant ſpace, on all ſides, of about 
two inches diſtance, between both glaſſes, for the f. 
mixture; four of nitre, and one ns e e equal parts 
and ſal ammoniac; theſe muſt be 
and mixed together, and the ſpaces all round, dw de pug the out- 
ward and inward glaſſes, well filled with it. This ſaline maſs, 
e rather moiſt, will alwa Il 
ſeeds 1 will never ſuffer, = 
from the heat c of t e air. This experiment 


12. 2 your Lordſhip's 
moſt obedient, humble ſervant, 
3 
{ The other letter will be given in our next.] 


' Obſervations to our Correſpondents. L 
n for reaſons to us very 
ſufficient, could not with propriety appear in this work, we take 
the liberty of noticing ſome of them, leſt the authors ſhould charge us 
with {lighting their favours. 

G. Y. is inadmiſſible, becauſe (to us at leaſt) totally unintelligible ; 
for we cannot think of puzzling our readers with what we cannot un- 
derſtand ourſelves. ® 

SCRUTATOR might more juſtly have ſigned his crude, confuſed re- 
marks on the progreſs of vegetation, Ix VALO ER; for, like the filk- 
worm, he has ſo drawn his circumlocutory lines about it, and about 
—& of eat ente. antictct 4d 

. 
Nar Nons vcn's letter is a ſecond-hand diſh, and entirely ſpoilt in 


the cooking, We hope he can plough better than write; and that his 


Sw OT EO OI 


n to us by CLzzMonT is inconſiſtent with our 
plan: What have Farmers to do with criticiſms on the Theatre? 


Our Norfolk Correſpondent's favour is very gratefully acknowledged, 
and ſhall appear in our next Number. We vin him to inform our 
Printer how a letter may be ſent to him. 


A. B. has our thanks: his Edlay ſhall appear as ſoon as poſſible. 


FARMER: MAGAZINE. 


FEBRUARY, 1779. 
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4 W on the Progreſs and preſent State of 
| _ AGRICULTURE. | e 


©" African Hubandry. k 


powrig is 5 divided into Lower, Middle, = Up- 
; it is bounded on the north by the Mediter- 
—— the Red Sea on the eaſt ; by Abyſſinia, or Up- 
. the ſouth; and „ 
ee of, Africa, on er Tow It is ſituated be- 
ge Sages of of and between 
It is about 600 
LET | 1 
of Egypt is in general unhealthy: 
on 1 5 lara noon 
0 on the it pro- 
— B0s SE ril and May. The winter and 


entimes inſeRtions, and the 


88 z0th 328 


tory, 

n 
the Nile. At the 
— is to be feen in 
| . 
and vi being built upon eminences either natural or aru- 
ficial. When the river is at its proper height, the inhabitants 
Nr ſorts of feſtivities. The 


* . 
acquainted wi 
lerti 
wy 


val 11 e e. 
country) 22 wing 
hejghe of its flood in the 

| the pk 


Vol. IV 


' „ „%½P c — 
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moſt remarkable animals are the crocodile, the hippo 
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The culture of pulſe, melons, ſugar canes, 
which require moiſture, is ſupplied by ſmall 
from ciſterns and reſervoirs. Dates, plantanes, grapes, 
and palm-trees, from which wine is made, are here pl 
March and April are the harveſt months, and they produce 
e ren 
the chief f one 
melons. 


ood of the inhabitants) one of corn, and 


The animals of Egypt ſeem to partake of the fecundity of 
the ſoil; for the cows, it is ſaid, always bring e. 
time, and ſheep yean twice in a year, having two lambs at the 
firſt and one at the ſecond yeaning ; a goat is often followed by 
four kids, which ſhe has brought in fix months. Oxen abound 
here, and two hundred thouſand of theſe animals are daily em- 
pre by the inhabitants in raifing water for the uſe of the 
elds and gardens. The rſes are held in great eſ- 
teem, and a fine breed of affes are likewiſe found here; alſo, 
wild aſſes, camels, oxen, antelopes, tygers, and byenas : but the 


bling that of a dog, 

it the ap cynocep 

wager animal, reſembling 
with larg 

with i 


and other covers on the ſides of the Nile, and often ſurpriſe 


travellers, who, deceived by the colour, take them for the trunks 


| bf old trees. Their. method of attacking a man, is to beat him 
down, 
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produced bere; and. excellent wine is made from the palm- 
trees. The meadows yield the ticheſt in the world, 


tion 


j 


-- 


1 


Ii. 


I inundation is cauſed by the violent rains in 


Z5THRR 
5 


8 J. 


| 'W & | | 
the middle of Cairo, is cut un, by means of which the wa- 
ter is diſperſed over all the lands. the water riſes about 
ſorty- nine feet, it is a ſign of bo po ember but if-it exceeds 
that height, it is produłtive of infinite miſchief; for beſides 
ſweeping away the houſes and ing the cattle, it engen- 
ders a great number of inſets, which the harveſts. 

The is very careſul that the river is arrived at its 
proper height before the canal is opened; for if it wants but 
an inch of it when he orders the dam to be cut down, and the 
year ſhould afterwards prove unfruitful, he is obliged to pay 
the Turkiſh his tribute; but if this uon is ob- 
ſerved, and the harveſts prove unfavourable, no tribute can be 
Claimed by that prince, the produce being then ſcarce ſufficient 
do maintain the inhabitants. 

In order to aſcertain the daily increaſe of the water, the 
gradual riſe of it is very exafily meaſured, either by wells funk, 
or pillars erected and divided * that purpoſe, and termed ni - 
ters or. mikyaſes, That in the caſtle of Old Cairo is.a 

: ſquare xelerygir, round which runs a bandſowe 1 


TIT 
Ls 


x 
5 


= 2 


7 
7 


1 


I 
5 


Old Cairo, and Cairo properly fo called. 
now reduced to a.very ſmall compaſs 
miles round; but the ſecond, whi 


an eminence on the. eaſt, it could but a poor defence 
fince the invention of cannon. At the weſt end of the caltle _ 
are the remains of very magnificent apartments, ſome of them 
— — — for- 
merly elonging to the ancient ſultans, at preſent 

called] 's. Hall, is now entirely open, enc ect 
on the ſouth fide; and, from an eminence near it, which, by - ©. 
the large and beautiful pillars of red grante with which-it 18- | 
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to have been a terrace to 2 above ſaloon, 


figure, crowned with a cornice all 
Way, and 1 is adorned with a Lage 


y 


the plogne once 2 — and — 


le. but always gradually , in a proportion to the the poo- 
— of the Nile. The. convenzency of water carriage renders 
this Gty-+ plare-of — fo that all the country, pu 
ticularly in the neighbourbood of the Nile, is ſupplied with 


merchandize of all kinds from Cairo. . 


. Alexandria, the ancient capital of Egypt, was founded by 

Alexander the Great, and is fituated at the mouth of the Ca- 

nopean branch of the Nile, S 

in the ſerm of a. creſcent. It, was formerly ++, mt 
alls 


cent city, containing i cb buildi 8 
of which are ſaid ite be All 2 was once, in ſome 
means of the 


degree, the emporium of the world, and, 


Red Gan, r parts 


nd Uſful Famih . 


| carried away, or N in bui the phefont ao me mn 
nothing more an known 

: name of Scanderoon. The fineſt yi — toow eras. 

pey's Pillar, which ſtands about two hun- 


of Pharos, whereon the 
Hation, and efteemed one 


-houſe, known by the fame 
of the Wonders of the W 


ie the Fa eat trade, but has been upon 
— n 


vice - conſuls and faftors reſide here, in order to e all 
letters and bills brought from Alexandria: thoſe con- 
ſequence are conveyed from henes: by land, acroſs the de- 


. _ - ſents, to Cairo. 


Damietta, ſi ed to be the ancient Pelufium, is ſituated 
at the mouth o the: eaſtern branch of the Nile, about an 
hundred * — Roſetta. 11 f is an ill-buile, but large and 


{4 * 
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ining about vwenty-five thouſand inha- 
d about two miles weſt of Cairo, to which 
Le Eves Te is at this pla containing 


ed to n is che capital of 
and was formerly one of the fineſt cities in the 
it is now very inconſiderable, and only remark- 


"4 eee ee nd gals of vaſt 
5 marble and porphyry, which lie half daried | in 


the ground, and lane: and obcliſke 41248 


adorned — x" 

© 43480 [To be contrnnd.} 
Anſwers to the opoſed by the Society af 
2 * . es Ma = 2 P. 210. 


To Abe SECRETARY of the BaTH Soetzrr. 


8 I R. 

12 the pleaſure to tranſmit to you Anſwers to the Que- 
ries of the Bath Agriculture Society, whetewith 1 was 

ſome time — I waited a confiderable time; 

ing to have been able to ſend you more from different 

— am ſorry to ſay I have been difap other- 

| 4 ay you Bonld e, e hi much Toner if "ir wil 

eaſt anfwer r, or the ety's * 0 will 

de a ſatis faction 68. 87 Sir, * 


Henbury, Glocefter ſhire, Your bumble ſervans, 
Dec. 14, 177 2 E. 8. 


I. rende ans deep e 
; the ſeveral kinds of Lamimas wheat on loams, ſand, - 
Ss” ſtone braſh land. Barkey moſt natural on ſandy, 
| velly, and ſtone braſh ; but it will return large crops on 
2 yon gh the grains are more coarſe and brown. 

Ro - uſes, on ſands and loam ; for pigs, on 


Vetches, velly ſoil; nd hone Waſh. | 
Party, <6. every-Lind of fork „ | 


E and proper manures; 'moſt naturally on . andy 
Cuabbages 


Aud Uſeful Family Companion. 
Cabbages, on ſtrong deep clays and rich loams. 
Carrots, on deep loams, abounding with ſand, and not too 
ſtiff; and on * light ſoil duly cultivated. 

The quantities of ſeed depend much. on the ſeafon, and 
time of ſowing, Wheat from ſeven to ten pecks per acre; 
barley from ten to ſixteen pecks;“ peaſe and beans, ten if 
drilled, twelve if planted ;* ſixteen if ſown, and earthed or 
harrowed in;* vetches, from eight to ten;“ turnips, from 
ten to twenty-four ounces. Much depends on the ſkill of the 
ſower. Cabbages and carrots have the like dependance. 

The average produce cannot be aſcertained with preciſion, 
becauſe of blights, mildews, earth grubs, and many other ac- 
cidents to which all ſorts of grain are incident, and, exclu- 
ſive of theſe, much depends on the nature of the foil, and 
mode of cultivation. 


II. On clay and loamy ſoils, if old arable, long in tilth, 
the following courſe is generally practiſed: 1ſt, turnips, as 
a fallow crop; ad, barley; gd, clover, mowed early and 
then fed; 4th, wheat, on one earth; 5th, peaſe or beans ; 
6th, wheat, then turnips. If a new farm from paſture, 1ſt, 
beans or peaſe; ad, wheat; gd, barley: Or, ft, turnips; ad, 
barley ; gd, clover; 4th, wheat; then turnips again. | 

On light, thin, and ſtony ſoils, 1ſt, turnips; 2d, barley; gd, 
clover, mowed early and fed till Midſummer, then let it 
ow, and plough it in for wheat. Vetches in winter, and 
ed off for turnips. 

III. For ſtiff clays, ſand in due quantity; for light 
clay in due . and ſor both, — dul prepared; ya 
lime for light ſands, marble lime for heavy ſoils. 

For gravelly and loamy land, yard dung, lime chalk, ſho. 
veling of highways, in compoſts. - 

For mooriſh and cold ſoils, gravel, highway earth, very 
ſmall ſtones, coal aſhes, ſoaper's drains, and pig dung. 

For cold wet lands, no manure effectual without draining ; 
and'then the ſame as for the laſt. | ; 

For ſtoney braſh land, any kind of manure laid on in a half 
rotten ſtate. The quantity per acre muſt be learnt from ex- 
perience. It is better to lay on at twice, than too much at 
once. The ſeaſon from February to September. The time 
of laſting is according to the under-ſtratum, which, if com- 
pat and warm, will render the manure durable; if looſe, or 
a cold clay, it will ſoon be gone. 


Yor. IV. F IV. No 
| An enormous quantity of ſeed! 


41 


. 
. 
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IV. No new diſcovery of manure in the ſouth parts of 
Gloceſterſhire, except about Briſtol. The dung and urine 
of pigs, fatted by the waſh of the diſtillers, is found to be ex- 
— — manure for any kind of land, but more eſpecially cold 
clays. The lees or ſuds of ſoap- makers is alſo found 
uſe, as well as the urine of pigs, by being ſprinkled over 
in the ſame manner as the roads are watered about 

n. Care muſt be had to the due quantity, or the ver- 
dure will be deſtroyed. Experience is the beſt guide. 


V. All dreffings on cold wet lands will be very ineffeftual, 
unleſs the lands are firſt dried by under-draining. Soot 1s 
the moſt beneficial, only the hay will ſmell of it. 


VI. Stone is the beſt and moſt 1 Wood as a ſubſti- 
tute, and will be laſting alſo if conſtanily wet, if not, it will 
ſoon be rotten, and then the trenches will cloſe. 


VII. The wood which ſtands beſt againſt weſt winds on 
hugh expoſures is the beech, and the black mountain fallow 
(falex latifolia rotunda, being the 13th ſpecies of Miller) with 
a plumb-tree leaf; on mooriſh ns boggy ground, the black 


alder. 


VIII. Lucern is cultivated by very few, and thoſe more 
for fancy than profit, as it will bear no rival, but muſt be kept 
hand-weeded, or it will ſoon decay: nor will it ſucceed, even 
with ſuch care, on lands of cold or moiſt underſtratum. 

Saintfoin is cultivated on dry, gravelly, and ſtone btaſh 
land, when the underſtratum is not of a cloſe, compatt tex- 
ture, but of a looſe, open, ſtony nature, or chalky. It an- 
ſwers well in the broad-caſt method. The cauſe of its often 
failing is owing to the nature of the land more than to the 
mode of cultivation. 

Burnet (the pimpernella ſylveſtris of Ray, pimpernella ſan- 
guſorba major of C B 160, and ſanguſorba of Linnzus) grows 
naturally in moiſt clay meadows in this county ; but the cat- 
tle will prefer almoſt all other common plants found in thoſe 
paſtures to it. The leſſer burnet (or pim a ſanguſorba 
minor hirſuta of C B, and poterium of Linneus) delights 


in a gravelly ſoil, and is frequent in healthy ſheep paſ- 
tures, and 2 by *. : 2 


IX. Turnips are generally ſown as a fallow crop, after the 
land (of any fort) is well tilled; cleanſed from weeds, and 
dreſſed with yard cog, lime, or any compoſt. We gene- 
rally ſow them about Midſummer, and hoe them twice 


They 
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They may be effefually preſerved from the fly, if, as foon as 


the ſeed- leaf appears, wood aſhes be ſown over them as of- 
ten as it is waſhed off by the dews or rains. 


— 


x. The drill is preferable to the broadcaſt method in looſe 
or loamy ſand, but not in clays or ſtony ſoils. 


XI. The comparative advantage of oxen is great, wherg 
they are bred by the farmer who uſes them, and fed on com» 
mons in ſummer, end on ſtraw in winter, during their non- 
age till three years old, (but not ſo much where they are bred 
in incloſed lands, or bought at four years old) and worked 
till fix or ſeven, are leſs hable to fickneſs than horſes, and if 
accidents befall them they are of ſome value. Two oxen 
will do more work than one horſe of equal value with them, 
nearly in proportion as fix to four, and coſt leſs in keep. 


XII. In places ſubje& to rot ſheep, fold them before the 
dew falls, and keep them in fold till it exhales in ſpring and 
ſummer; in winter attend to this as much as the weather 
will admit; and feed them in the fold, or, on turning out, 
NE 00 In ſalt had been ſprinkled at ſtacking up at 
e 

It is a known truth, that the paſtures (though marſhes) 
which are overflowed by the ſalt water at # vernal and au- 
tumnal high tides never rot ſheep, but is an antidote to the 
diſeaſe, if the inſected are de paſtured thereon while tis recent. 


XIII. Chiefly in the croſs- tree pothook drail ſwing plough, 

which with two horſes will — kinds, and with ree 
horſes any fort of land; having a point to the ſhare for ſtony 
lands, and no point in lands that are not ſtony, | 


ART. III. Benefit of Draining. 
EIn a letter to the Secretary of the Bath Society.] 


81 apprehend every experiment in Agriculture, which 
is attended with any remarkable * —_—_— 


be of ſome uſe when made public, I take the liberty o 
mitting to your Society the following. 

— ___—__ neighbour of mine, an excellent far- 
mer, had a field of thirty-eight acres; the ſoil a cold wet 
clay, which had for ſome years ſcarcely paid its rent. De- 
termined to try what could be done with it, he under-drained 
and mended it with turf-earth, di from the borders of 
fields and highways, mixed with ſtable dung, in the ſpring 

F g 1773: 
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1775. In March he gave it a good hing, and ſowed it 
with Zealand barley. After the hs yg up, he threw 
ten pounds of the common large red clover per acre. 
advantages of the under-draining and manure were ſoon ap- 
parent. The barley was an exceeding fine crop, and pro- 
duced ſeven quarters per acre on an average throughout the 
field. The following ſpring the clover ſhot early, and in the 
ſummer was a ve on crop. In May he turned in all his 
cattle, which by the — of June ſed it off quite bare. He 
then took them out, and let the clover ſtand for ſeed. The 
ſummer proving rather wet, it ſucceeded well, and the ave- 
Tage — of the field was ſeven buſhels and a balf per 
acre, all of which he ſold for 398. per buſhel, amounting to 
$551. 158. | 

As ſoon as the ſeed was off, he broke the field up for wheat, 
and ſowed it broad - caſt with the red Lammas kind from Kent. 
The crop was excellent, and the produce was four quarters 
per acre. He then gave it a fallow, and laſt autumn ſowed 
it with wheat again, which is likely to ſucceed well. 

The expence in under-draining and manuring the field was 
nearly 1gol. which it amply repaid him. 

With the ſame huſbandry, I had, the laſt ſummer, thirty- 
nine buſhels of clover-ſeed from three acres of land, notwith- 
ſtanding the dryneſs of the ſeaſon; but the land was ſome- 
what richer in nature. 

I am fully of opinion, that the greater part of our cold, 
wet, clayey lands, might, by under-draining and manuring, 
be made equally valuable with the reſt. There only wants 


ſpirit and exertion in the farmer; but with reſpe& to many 
of them, this is only called forth b 


y . 

The only method, thereſore, of makin ers rich, and 
lands valuable, is to raiſe the rents of ſuch as want improve - 
ment.“ Daily experience confirms the truth of this poſition; 
and I never knew the experiment fail of anſwering to the 
advantage of both landlord and tenant; the latter eſpecially, if 
he has time in his leaſe to reap the fruit of his coſt and labour. 

Wherever we ſee bad crops, (ſome few inſtances excepted) 
we aught, as Pope ſays on another occaſion, to blame the 
culture, not the ſoil.” Nature only wants the aſſiſtance of 
Induſtry, and will richly repay thoſe who praftiſe it. 
| Eſſex, Dec. 20, 1778, aun Nannen. 3 


®* We can ſcarce think any Farmer will thank this Gentleman foc 
ſuck an obſeryation as this, | 
* | 


ART. IV, 
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Axr. IV. Obſervations on Rhubarb. © 
[In a Letter to the Secretary of the Bath Society.] 


5 
I R ; 


T HAVE tranſcribed and encloſed you an account of the 
growth and application of ſome Rhubarb ſent to me by a 
particular friend, who is a phyſician of very extenſive prac- 
tice, and on whoſe accuracy and integrity I can fully rely; 
in which you will perceive his experiments, as to the 8 


and ſize of the roots, entirely militate with the idea you hav 
adopted, ** that in conſequence of the annual decay of tt 
part of the root which correſponds with the flowering ſtem, 
the roots are in fact never more than four years old, hat be- 
ing the uſual time of their Fe ON for which difference 
of opinion, if I may hazard a conjecture, I ſhould endeavour 
to account by fuggeſting, that although that part of the bulb 
or root from which the flower ſtem immediately ariſes may 
decay, yet that the fangs or tap roots of the plant do not de- 
cay. but increaſe annually for ſeveral years longer. 
He has, you will obſerve, an idea of its becoming uſeful 
as a dye, which is, I believe new, and may, if properly pur- 
- ſued, prove of much importance; but not to foreſtall, or do 
any injuſtice to his account, take it in his own words: 
In the ſummer of 1771, I had a plant of the true Rheum 
Palmatum, in great vigour and in fall flower, growing at the 
diſtance of about four yards from a plant of the Rheum Com- 
um, which was likewiſe, and at the ſame time, in flower. 
As the firſt was the plant generally allowed to be the true 
Turkey Rhubarb, I carefully collected and, preſerved the 
ſeeds of it, which I ſowed early in the ſpring of the year 
1772, in a bed of common light earth, about half an inch 
deep. In about five weeks, the plants appeared in | 
plenty, and were, in the beginning of the winter following, 
thinned and tranſplanted at the diſtances of fix and ſeven feet 
from each other. The plants were healthy and ſtrong. al- 
though they had no particular care or attention paid to Any 
What was remarkable in them was, that the leaves of them 
were neither thoſe of the Palmatum or Compactum, but a 
perſett mixture of both, n and broad as the Com- 
0 


pactum, but terminating in long ſh ints, and in ſome 
degree indented, and . * In the ſum- 
mer, 1776, they were all in flower, the ſtems being ſix and 
ſeven feet high; and when their ſeeds were ripened, they 

| were 
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were carefully gathered, as they have been every year ſince, 
and regularly and conſtantly ſowed every ſpring, but without 
having ever produced a fingle plant. 2 
tlemen have viewed theſe plants, and all of them have pro- 
nounced ire La * lants, 2 Palmatum 
and Com ies. the winter, 1776, I took up a 
root of theſe plants, ſown in 1773, and laid it in a ſouth _ 
dow to dry : it had ſeveral long, perpendicular, pyramidal 
roots, about nine inches in length, and better than half an 
inch in diameter ; hy ſhrunk very much in the winter, but 
were in the ſpring ſuſſiciently dry to be reduced to powder. 
I gave different doſes of it to divers perſons, with all the good 
ea of very mild TRAY Rhubarb, although the quantity 
was nearly doubled. In the beginning of the winter, 1777, 
1 took up another root; the increaſe of the fize and quantity 
of the roots = great; . ht of the root taken 
in 1776, was anly een ei nine pounds, that of 
22 weighed full fourteen pounds; this root dried better, 
aul leſs, and in every reſpe&, when dried and prepared, 
reſembled the true Turkey Rhubarb. The effefts were like- 
wiſe produced by much leſſer doſes, but it was not altogether 
fo purgative as the Turkey Rhubarb of the ſhops. I gave to 
two or three perſons this root in its freſh fate, that is, un- 
dried, direfing them to bruiſe about half an eunce, and boil 
it in half a pint of water, till reduced to a quarter of a pint ; 
and this had all the good and fimilar with the 
Rhubarb, inſomuch, as I am greatly inclined to ger 5 
the green root of the Palmatum Rhubarb may be uſed with 
ery and eſſect. | 
- This root, when dried and prepared, yielded a good quantity 
of well-looking Rhubarb, which, when powdered, had all the 
appearance of hop Rhubarb, but was milder and more grate- 
ful to the taſte, I took once a doſe of this Rhubarb for a 
complaint in my ſtomach, for which I had always before re- 
rted to Turkey Rhubarb, and found exactly the ſame relief 
1 bad uſually received, only with a leſs purgatiye effeR in 
the bowels. In the beginning of this preſent winter, 1778, 
I have taken up twa more roots, the one weighed twenty-one 
ds, the other only eighteen; and J have little doubt of 
their virtue and efficacy having been improved, as well as 
their fize and quantity increaſed; and I am of opinion they 
will continue fo to do in all the above reſpeRts for two or 
three years longer. Eight years old, I incline to think from 
fome obſervations, is the meridian of their perſection. In 


thefe 


. 


5 2, 
J 


: 


in effect or appearance, having ac y | 

tas of the true and real Palmatom. It a = roots, 
freſh and dried, with the ſh 
t of another kind: I infuſed 22 
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LECTTYHLAR I 
My Loan; 


my laſt I related ſome experiments which I made to 
| hd l e 
uſual in a n 1 took notice; 
that I had if ihe cork oak to the governot 
of 2 ad poor in winch the ſame manner; but, as the 
ſubſtances os uſe of for this purpoſe differed a little, I ſhall 
deſcribe thoſe experiments here more particularly. 


On the 27th of November, 1 58, I prepared ſeven 

cels of the acorns of the cork- oak, or ilex, in the 
manner. 

Number 1. Fiſteen acorns, each covered over r with. 
a ſtiff folution of gum arabic, atid afterwards rolled up in 
gummed paper. 3 

No. 2. Thirteen ditto, each rolled up in a thin cover of 
common yellow bees-wax, ſoftened before the fire, and rolled 
up afterwards, ſeparately, i in white paper, 


No. g. 
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No. g. Ten ditto, each rolled up, as beſore, in wax, and 
afterwards each covered with a coat of brewer's loam, moi- 


ſlened with a thick ſolution of gum arabic. 

No. 4. Five ditto, each coated with gum arabic, and after- 
wards with whiting moiſtened with a thick ſolution of gum 
arabic. | 

No. 5. Twenty-five ditto, each coated with gum arabic, 
and afterwards with brewer's loam moiſtened with a thick 
ſolution of gum arabic. 

No. 6. Three ditto, each covered with gardener's graſting 
mummy, conſiſting of a mixture of bees-wax, rolin, 

itch. — * 
No. 7. Ten ditto, each covered with fullers- earth made 
into paſte with a ſtiff ſolution of gum arabic. | 

Theſe ſeven parcels were all put into chip boxes, filled 
with dry houſe ſand, and afterwards put into a tight caſk, and 
arrived in Georgia in April following. Governor Ellis, in 
his letter to me, dated from thence May 6, 1759, ſays, of all 
theſe experiments, none ſucceeded but the parcel] No. 3, 
which had been firſt covered with bees-wax, and 1 
with a paſte made of loam and diſſolved gum arabic. We 
even find, that thoſe that were covered with a thin coat of 
bees-wax, and afterwards with paper, did not ſucceed, as 
their covering was not thick enough to keep in their perſpi- 
ration. This was the caſe with ſome of the Engliſh oak 
acorns, which I had coated in the ſame manner in October, 
1758, and cut open in November, 1759; their kernels being 
{hrivelled- and decayed; and thoſe I had covered the ſame 
time with a mixture of roſin, bees-wax, and pitch, though 
their kernels were plump and juicy, yet they, by this time, 
were turned brown and rancid, by imbibing the ſteams ari- 
ſing from the pitch and roſin, and were rendered unfit for 
vegetation. : 

It may poſſibly be remarked, that it is no uncommon thing 
to receive the acorns of oaks from moſt of the provinces in 
xorth-America in a growing ſtate, in January, and even in 
ebruary ; and 4 it may be aſked, why it ſhould re- 


uire more care to ſend acorns of our growth thither. 

The reaſon of this appears to me, that as the ſummer-heats 
of thoſe provinces by much exceed ours, ſo conſequently 
their juices, being highly matyrated, are not ſo likely to 
ſhrivel and decay as ours are, which, experience ſhews, are 
more wztery, and leſs oily; though, perhaps, if both kinds 
were packed up in a dry, ſoapy earth, and could be carried 

| in 
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at a cool ſeaſon of the year, I mean in the winter months, 
they might equally ſucceed ; but, in this kind of weather, wg 
have ſeldom an opportunity to ſend them, ſo as to 
their arrival before the weather, in the ſouthern parts of 
North-America, begins to grow too warm, as the ſhips ſel- 
dom arrive there till April, 1 

The cheſnut, next to the acorn, being the moſt difficult ta 
preſerve ſound 4 0 12 courſe of «7 cn or a whole 
ear, on the 2 ruary, 1759, 1 procured a el « 
Spaniſh cheſnuts, juſt as they were nd, man prrere 
were ſounder than they generally are ſo late in the ſeaſon : 
Theſe I divided into parcels, and put each parcel into 
a ſmall earthen jar, involving them in the following ſub-. 


ſtances: 


Jar No, 1. Twelve cheſnuts in mutton ſuet. had -* 
2. Twelve ditto in bees-wax and mutton ſuet, equal 

quantities. | 

3. Twelve ditto in bees-wax. | 

4. Twelve ditto in bees-wax and yellow roſin, 


Theſe ſubſtances I melted, but did not pour them among 
the cheſnuts till I could bear my finger in them without th 
leaſt ſenſible uneaſineſs, which I conſidered. as the proper 
teſt not to aſſect the kernels by the heat, and immediately 
immerſed the jar to the brim in cold water. ma 

ew to give thoſe 


As this experiment was made with a vi 

ntlemen ſome hints, who go to the Eaſt-Indies, I placed 
theſe Jars in a room, where they were expoſed to the unu- 
ſual heats of laſt ſummer; heat being the great promoter of 
the 1 r of * rr - * it is 
very hard for ſuch gentlemen to inſt, eſpecially as 
chiy are. obliged, fits 1n their Fae ties, 42 
equinoctial line. ö * 

In order to examine the effefs of theſe experiments, and 
to lay before the ſociety a fair. account of them, I broke all 
the jars, on the gad of November, before ſome ingenious 
gentlemen of the ſociety, very intelligent in theſe matters, 
and found, that jar No. 1, which contained the cheſnuts im- 
merſed in mutton-ſuet, proved all rotten, attended with a 
very difagreeable putrid ſmell. Thoſe in jar a, were moſt 
of them ſound and freſh, and their kernels as white and 
ſweet-talled, as when freſh gathered, Theſe were incloſed 


in half bees-wax and mutton-ſuet, melted together, Thoſe 


in 


— 
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in jar No, 3: were equally found and well-taſted, and had 
been incloſed in bees-wax only. 


Though part of the cheſnuts in theſe jars were rotten, yet 
it appeared plainly to be owing to ſome deſett in them when 
they were firſt immerſed into theſe ſubſtances; moſt proba- 
bly, to the lateneſs of the ſeaſon, when the experiments 
were made. 

in jar No. 4, which were incloſed in half bees-wax 
and half ellow roſin, were all turned foft and ſpongy, of a 
brown cvlour, and a moſt diſagreeable tafte and ſmell, from 
the refinous ſteams they had imbibed. 

On the 24th of November, I planted fix of the- cheſnuts 

6 in wax and ſuet, (No. s) and fix of thoſe preſerved 
in wax only, (No. g) in two garden pots, and placed them 
in a v 2 conſervatory, belonging to my worthy 
friend, Philip Carteret Webb, Eſq; F. R. S. at his ſeat near 
Godalmin in Surry, where I have x pleaſure to inform your 
Lordſhip and this honourable — that many of them are 
already germinating; which proves this method of preſerving 
the larger ſeeds a very proper one to recommend to gentle- 
men that go to China, and other Pars of the Eaſt-Indies, to 

erve many kinds of valuable ſeeds in a ſtate of vegetation 
uring a voyage of a whole year, till they arrive here, and, 
probably, till they are carried to America. 

It remains, then, for gentlemen who go the Eaſt-Indies, to 

ce the ſeeds they preſerve” in bees-wax, or bees-wax and 
et, in the cogleſt part of the ſhip, to prevent theſe ſub- 
tances being affeCted with the heat of thoſe parts, which far 
xceeds ours. Per Dr. Linnæus's method of incloſing 
N in a larger veſſel, and furrounding them with a mixture 
of ſalts, Jeſcrbed 2 ſormer letter, will anſwer this end. 
0 


He fpeaks with ſo in certainty of its ſucceſs, that I think 
12 the trial, eſpecially when he aſſures me it never 
I am, my Lord, your Lordfhip 1 
| moſt obedient, humble ſervant, 
8 JOHN ELLIS. 


P. S. Small feeds, in their may be preſerved by be- 
ing placed thinly on pieces of paper, cotton or linen cloth, 
that have been dipped in wax, then rolled up tight, and well 
ſecured from air by a further covering of wax. 
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Akr. VI. On the Culture of Potatoes. 


[Communicated by our Correſpondent Axisræus. See p. 20. 


1 great uſe and value the Potatoe is of, for the ſup. 
port of the lower claſs of people, has induced 

gentlemen to attempt its improvement, of which the follow- 
2 an Eſſay on its Culture, conducted under che care and 
i Medion of Rd. Townley, eſq; of Belfield, near Rochdale. 


THE Potatoe was firſt brought from America into 
Ireland by Sir Walter Raleigh. Though a ſpecies of the 
Solanum, or night-ſhade, yet experience has moſt fully con- 
vinced us, that it is one of the beſt and moſt nutritious of 
the eſculent roots cultivated in this iſland. The great | 
and advantage of this yegetable, as a food, was never more 
happily experienced than four years 389, when an extraor- 
dinary crop,* both in quantity and quality, reduced the high 
prices of grain ſo much in the very neighbourbood 
of Rochdale, as to give the poor 9m opgarturicy of Aapng 
. mane reaſonable terms, than it was fo be had it 

the moſt conſiderable corn counties of the kingdom. 
I therefore fater myſelf tha it may be of uſe to point out 
Dee 
taining a cr of. preparing, the ground 
r in the beſt beſt manner, for a ſucceeding 
one of when. An oje of 00 all importance to the 


In the firſt place, I ſhall mention the kind of ſoil that is 
beſt and moſt coper ſor the .culure gf this excellent root. 
The Potatoe —— will, indeed, grow in almoſt any ſail; hut 
the mere growth of the plant, ar he poor return of a few 
ſmall and.infipid roots, are not worthy the care aud axemtion 
of the farmer. 

The,fqil which I would «above all others, for this | 
plant, is the fame which reco for vines: 
Nec one pod e 
nec — EI py an, a GON. 
nec praceps, ed potius edito campo; 

. . that is, the EL 
. . 


* From an acre and an half, ftatute meaſure, I had as many Potatoes 
as fold (at the low price. of 18. 3d. per buſhel) for near 341, beſides 
ſerving my own family, (in which large quantities are conſumed) and 
reſerving a ſufficient quantity for planting two acres the year following. 
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bling kind: neither too poor -nor too rich, yet inclining to 
richneſs; neither too flat nor too hilly, but rather gently ci- 
ſing} neither quite dry, nor ſurcharged with moiſture. With 
fuch a ſoil, 4 roper management, a noble return may be 
expetted; and the nearer any ſoil approaches to the nature 
and qualities above recommended, the more proper and ſui - 
table it will be for the cultivation of the Potatoe plant. But 
even from ſoils, not bleſſed with all thoſe deſirable qualities, 


_ beneficial crops may be obtained, if a little more labour 
12 are beſtowed upon the neceſſary operations. 
The different ways of preparing the ground for this crop, 
{which are either by ploughing, trenching, or common dig- 


ging) are ſo well known in all, or moſt parts of the ifland, 
that it 
any 


would be uſeleſs, as well as impertinent in me, to give 
directions on that head. I will only give it as my opi- 
nion, (founded on ſome experience) that when the ground 
intended for a Potatoe crop is not of any great extent, trench- 
ing {though the moſt expenſive) is far preferable to the others, 
and will generally more than repay the additional expence. 
I will venture alſo to condemn the common Iriſh way of 
planting, which is known and uſed in ſome parts of the king- 
dom, and is properly denominated the lazy-bed way. In this 
method the eyes or ſets are placed upon the ſurface of the 
yround, with a little dung under them, and then a deep trench 
1s made on each fide, with the earth of which the ſets are co- 
vered. By this horrid practice, a barren and perhaps nox19us 
underſtratum of earth or rubble is thrown up ſo high as ne- 
ver to get covered again, but remains there as a woeful ex- 
change for ſome of the fineſt mould, that is buried beneath 
the reach of the ploug. 
I ſhall now endeavour to point out the beſt method of plant- 
ing the ſets, both for the preſent crop, and alſo for a due pre- 
paration of the ground for a ſucceeding one of wheat. 

The ſets (vid vow good eye, or two at moſt) ſhould be 
planted in rows two feet aſunder at leaſt, if the crop is in- 
tended be cleaned with the hand-hoe, and at the dillance of 
Hſteen or ſixteen inches from each other in the rows; aſter 
which the ground ſhould be broke in with a rake or light 
hatrow. After the plants are come 'up, the firſt growth of 
the weeds ſhould be carefully — ; and taking the ad- 
vantage of a dry and hot ſeaſon, ſhould be cut down, both 

ween and in the rows, and the earth hoed up a little to- 
wards the roots of the plants. The weeds being checked in 
their firſt ſhoot, and in fuch weather, will be long before they 


make 
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make any conſiderable head again. About Midſummer it 
will be neceſſary to go over the you once more with the 
hoe; and if the advantage of a dry and hot ſeaſon can then 
be'taken, it will generally be ſufficient to keep the land clean 
and free from weeds for the remainder of the ſummer, as the 
plants will then be grown ſo ſtrong and buſhy, as nearly to 
cover the whole ſurface of the ground; and therefore, by 
their ſhade and dropping, will prevent any future growrh of 
weeds. | | | 

© Theſe ſtirrings by the hoe will keep the land in x 

tilth, and kindly diſpoſe it to receive the benign inſlueucè of 
the ſun, air, and dews; and the intervals between the rows 
of the plants will alſo allow due admiſſion to the air, ſo ab · 
ſolutely neceſſary for vegetation. * The air,” as Biſhop 
Berkeley obſerves in his Siris, 1s the receptacle, as well as 
the ſource, of all ſublunary forms, the great maſs or chaos 
which imparts and receives them. The atmoſphere, which 
ſurrounds our earth, contains a mixture of all the active vo- 
latile parts of all vegetables, minerals, and animals. What» 
ever perſpires, corrupts, or exhales, impregnates the air; 
which, being afted upon by the ſolar fire, (here is literally 
conjugts in gremtum let? deſcendit) produceth within itſelf all 
ſorts of chemical operations, diſpenſing again thoſe ſalts and 
ſpirits, in new generations, which it had received from 
trefations. The air, therefore, is an alive maſs, com 
of numberleſs different principles, the general ſource of cor. 
ruption and generation, in which the ſeeds of things ſeem to 
be latent, ready to appear and produce their own kind when» 
ever they light upon a proper matrix. The whole atmoſ- 
phere ſeems alive; there is every where acid to corrode, 
and ſeed to engender, in that common ſeminary and recep: 
tacle of all-vivifying principles.” 

That the free admiſſion and circulation of air are not only 
conducive, but alſo abſolutely neceſſary to a ſpeedy and vi- 
gorous growth of plants, might be eaſily proved by many 
experiments; but it is too obvious to every one, who hay 
taken the leaſt notice of the operations of nature in the im, 
portant work of ea to need ſuch proofs of its neceſ- 

influence, ithout ſome air, it is well known, vege- 
tation would neither begin nor continue. Dr. Fordyce, in 


' his Elements of Agriculture and Vegetation, ſays, That even 


roots require air; ſo that if a root is planted too deep, it will 
not grow on that account. He is alſo of opinion, that light 
js neceſſary for the growth of a plant, but not ſo much as air. 
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Many growers of Potatoes, from want of experience, are 
t to imagine, that the greater _—— have, 
the e greater will be the increaſe. In regard to numbers it paſ- 
ſibly may be ſo, but even that admits of a doubt. The true 
proof of the increaſe, or return, is in the m__ and good- 
neſs of the crop, and not merely in the number of pitiful 
roots, In the common promiſcuous and cloſe way of 
ing, the tems of the plants are drawn up ſo high and lender. 

y their ——— each other, that they become weak 
4 languid ang, She fore the proper time of perfeQing ow 
roots; a certain indication of a | Friſerable cr 

The ground, as is obſerved by Mr. Tull, (to whom, not 
only his own country, but many others in Europe, are fo 
much indebted for laying a rational foundation for moſt of the 
modern i wy in buſbandry) contains a certain 
tity of pabulum, or food for — which, t 
may be conſiderably increaſed by manures, bas its 
bounds, its ne plus ultra, The ſame gentleman mentions an 
experiment that he made, which very fully proves the great 
advantage of planting the Patatae-ſets at a conſiderable diſ- 
tance from each other, and alſo the my great utility of hoe- 
ing and ſtirring the ſoil well about t « A piece of 
ground,” ſays he, was planted with Potatoes, the greater 
part in the common way; but in one part (worſe than the 
reſt) they bad been ſet at a yard diſtant every way: the reſt 
of the ground was dunged : this poor part had no dung, but 
was ploughed four times in different ways, ſo that the ground 
was broken and ſtirred thoroughly every way about the Pota- 
toes. The conſequence was, that though no was uſed 
here, and the plants appeared ſhorter than in the dunged part, 
yet the crop was much better than in the other part of the 
field. The roots here were all large; in the other which 
was dunged, and planted in the common way, and alſo with- 
out ſuch plou ughing, they were ſo {mall that the crop was ſcarce - 
worth taking up. 

Where great — are planted, boeing with a.ſmall 
light plough will flary for diſpatch, and will do very 
well, and in ſome — ekts * — — hand-h „as the 

ound will be more ually ſtirred; but the $ ſhould 

cleared at leaſt once, with the hand, between .the plants 
in the rows; and care ſhould be taken not to throw toq great 

a quantity of earth upon the roqts, as that would be almoſt 
fatal to the Potatoes in every reſpect, but eſpecially in the 
goodneſs of them. -The plants in a healthy vigorous ſlate 


will, 


quan- 
h it 
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will, by the umbrageous defence of their thick leaves and 

ſtems, ſufficiently prote& the roots from the too ſcorching 

rays of the ſun, and even retain a due 1 of moiſture in 

the ground, without excluding ſo much of his energetic power 
as is neceſſary for perfefting the great work of vegetation : 

but, if the roots are buried too deep, that cheering and vivi- 

fying power of the ſun is ſo impeded in exerting its nec 
influence, that the roots never arrive at their utmoſt ſtate of 

rlection. 

If the Potatoe crop is intended to be dreſſed both with the 
plough and the hand-hoe, two rows ſhould be planted about 
the diſtance of eighteen inches from each other: but the in- 
tervals, or ſpaces, between each double row, ſhould be at 
leaſt four feet, or there will not be room enough for the 
plough to work, without injuring the ſtems of the plants. If 
the crop 1s to be cultivated with the hoe plough only, then 

e rows are beſt, leaving a ſpace, as above, of four feet 
at leaſt between every row. This is a very expeditious way 
of cleaning a crop, and will anſwer all the purpoſes of hoe- 
mg very well. The way of planting the ſets for this laſt kind 
of cultivation 1s very expeditious, and is as follows : 

The ground being laid level, and in fine tilth, a ſtraight 
furrow muſt be made from one end of the field to the other, 
leaving a : of two feet wide between it and the verge, or 


border of the ploughed land. A boy follows after the plough, 
ith the ſets in a baſket, and drops one at every — or 
3 inches. When that is done, the ploughman turns 
. about, and throws the furrow back again on the ſets; then 
begins with another furrow, leaving the proper ſpace. be- 
tween, returns again as before, and ſo on till the whole piece 
of 2 is finiſhed. One man, with a plough two 
horſes, and two boys, (one to keep the horſes in a ſtraight 
line, and the other to drop in the ſets) will finiſh a lar 
quantity of land in a day. When the whole planting is fi- 
niſhed, the ground ſhould be levelled by harrowing acroſs. 
This 1s the beſt method for dry land; but if the ground be 
moiſt, ſtrong, or heavy, it ſhould be thrown into ridges of 
four or five feet each, and the ſets planted on the top of the 
ridges. The depth of the furrows alſo ſhould vary, accord- 
ing to the nature of the ſoil. If it be very dry and light, the 
furrows may be made five inches deep; if moiſt, heavy, or 
* not 1 three, or four at the moſt. 
ing given directions about the management of the crop, 
I ſhall now beg leave to offer my foncimwomts in regard 2 


— 
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beſt kind of Te now cultivated, in this neighbourhood, 
both for the ſummer and winter uſe. For the former, I would 
recommend the early red and white dwarfs, and the flat white 
kidney, by ſome called the true Spaniſh Potatoe: for the lat- 
ter, the white ruſſet, the red ruſſet, the golden tag, the Iriſh 
dun, and the ſmooth winter white, Indeed, for black earth, 
the Iriſh blue Potatoe, and the old Engliſh reds, are the moſt 
proper, as they are very hardy, and have ſtrong coats or ſkins, 
which make them bear moiſture better than the other kinds. 
The white Lincolnſhire Potatoe grows very large, and is a 
moſt plentiful bearer : it is alſo well flavoured, though not 

ual to ſome above-mentioned, But the moſt extraordinary 
Potatoe of all, for producing great crops, is the Howard, or 
Buckinghamſhire Potatoe. Mr. Doſſie 2 of it as a very 
nutritious and agreeable taſted root, if ſufficĩiently boiled. Its 
increaſe almoſt exceeds belief; on account of which I ſhall 
venture to recommend it to the attention of thoſe who plant 
potatoes as ſobod for cattle and hogs; a practice highly to be 
—_— 3 

ſt year I planted four eves, from one of thoſe Potatoes, 

in four different kinds of ſoil : 


b. Ib. 
A ſtrong rich loam, 34 | A good gravelly foil, 19 
A light rich loam, 29 | A ſandy ſoil, 15 

I ſhall now mention, in as conciſe a manner as poſſible, 
fome other experiments I made laſt year, in order to aſcer - 
tain what kind of manure is moſt agreeable or beneficial to 
the Poratae plant. | 

1 had a ſmall field which was laid dawn in lands of about 
five feet broad: I put the intended manures into the furrows, 
and then ploughed it in the common way, by which means the 
manures were thrown into the middie of the new lands, and 
upon which I planted the ſets. The rows were all exactly of 
the ſame length; the very ſame quantity of ſets in each row; 
and all had the very ſame advantages of hoeing; art 


Manured with coal aſhes only, 211 rather ſmall in ſize. 
Stable dung and coal aſhes mixed, 344 very fine. 

Stable dung alone, 315 ditto. - 

No manure, 134 very ſmall. 
8 yrs of dung, lime, ml 3 
Stable dung covered with _— 438 rewarkably fine, 


yello:v moſs, | : 
EY, Soaper's 


* 
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Soaper's waſte, gy very ery fine. 

Stable dung and lime, 269 tolerably well fized. 

Lime alone, 187 ditto. 

you 1 * and lime, 8 192 ditto. * be, - 
table dung with ſoaper's waſte, 298 ve 

Soot, ſoil, der coal Abbes 7 Aus. 

Saft and ſoil, 200 ditto. 

Saw. duſt and coal-athes, 190 fmaller in ſize. 
Stable dung and ſaw- duſt. 307 very fine. 
Dung of pony and coal * 236 pretty fine. 
wars, nfan ttry and ſand, 156 rather ſmall. 
Saw-duft and lime, 197 ditto. 

ed ruſhes and lime, 70 very good ones. 
Tanner's bark and lime, | poor ones. 
Bark and ſtable dung, 7 rather larger, 
Bark alone, 35 very poor. 


„ — pretty fine ones. 


Cho whins, with a coveri 
„. ing þ 256 very fine and large. 


* can on 1 ſay i 4 favour of this account, that it is 
taken up and weighed, and Af 
—— FA. _ the field where they were eicbed) into 
———— from phones the above account * 
. will be ſur) xrized at the be advan 
uſe of 2 * moſs. The former 1 
png "QT tried before, and with fuccefs, in the Culture of 
2 latter I found ane [A 2 _ of : 7 — 

term ening manures, in ical wo 

at Paris, under Ns of Purnal Ofc Economique. ey 
* 1 ſtable dung and moſs ſeemed, from the above experi- 
ments, to have. the 1 over all the reſt, I was deter- 
-—_— to make a fair trial of their reſpective merits. Ac- 
ny 40 I had two 2 of Potatoe ſets planted alternately 
e 1 and moſs, * Here could be no 2. 
thee, either from ls 


more than another. up in e _ 
and immediately J ug up i mY lde crops 
were ſo equal in weight, that the 5 could not determine 


the diſſerence. Thole that came ſrom the og nd, 
more in oder the other bener apy 2 85 


N n 


ants were 


ings, rail ate por foe wy 
* 8 promiſe n 
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goodneſs and perſecting their roots very early. All our va- 
rieties have been procured from the ſeed, and more may be 
expected: This is certainly the beſt method to keep our pre- 
ſent ſorts from degenerating. 

This year I took up one row of Potatoes, part of which 
was manured with ſtable dung and coal aſhes, the other with 
the ſame quantity of ſtable dung and moſs. The conſequence 
was, that thoſe from the dung and moſs not only exceeded 
the others in ſize, but were about a third more in weight. 
The ſoil and cultivation the ſame. | 

Many inferences may be deduced from the above experi- 
ments, ſome of which are very obvious; as that moſs is a 
very good manure for Potatoes; ſtable dung very good and 
proper; coal aſhes the ſame, but not equal to the former : 
ſoaper's waſte © pry goon one, but is too dear, as well as 
difficult to be obtained in large quantities. 


Ar. VII. On the Cuſtom of feed 
in the Spr 


Mr. Sy LVAN, 
I Have long wiſhed to give you my opinion on the practice 
of feeding off Wheat in the Spring, and now do it from 


my own experience. "IE 
practice of feeding off wheat 


I muſt firſt . the A s 
ht not to e adopted, becauſe it would in many 
inſtances be buriful to the — The advantages of it are 
theſe: it affords feed for wethers and ewes when the turni 
are over, and before the ſpring feed comes in: it cauſes 
wheat to branch into a greater number of ſlalks than it other- 
wiſe would do, and of courſe aces a larger and better 
crop. By the 2 * * the * of the 
ſheep on it,. 1 cro orwarder, makes 
it wk br, the ſcale ih it otherwiſe would be. 
On the other band, this practice is liable to the following 
_ diſadvantages; in ſome it checks the growth of the corn, 
and makes the ſecond ſhoots weak and ſmall; of courſe, the 
ears will be thin, and the crop lighter. It alſo gives the 
weeds room to riſe above the corn, and choak it. are 
alſo apt to bite off the knot of the plant. | 
This praftice anſwers beſt on clean land, and a light ſoil, 
Here the weeds are in no danger of growing in ſuch quantity 
as to injure the wheat ; and the continual treading of the 
ſheep fixes the earth about the. roots, and cauſes it to retain 
its moĩſture longer in a dry ſeaſon, - . +F3h 
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In the month of September, 1777, I ſowed fourteen 2 
of wheat, which, ſoon aſter Chriſtmas, ſeemed 45 
The ſoil was a looſe loam, and I had laid on a plen 
Into this field I furned about ſixty ſheep, in the 2 
of February, and . — gown; but the weather coming in 
milder than 1 expected the weeds produced by the dung 
got ſuch a head, t t the crop. of wheat was a very poor one, 
not more than nineteen buſhels per acre. 

* other field was land, and had not been manured, 

a turnip fallow. In February, ] obſerved the plants to 
being very thin, and turned in ſome ſheep, thinking it wonld 
_ the plants to break out into more ens. The knot of 
lant not being got much above ground, it fucceeded, 
2 near four quarters per acre. 

" rom T. cloſeſt obſervation I find, chat wheat ought not 
to be fed down with ſheep unleſs it is very rank in January: 
Such wheat only ſhould be fed down as was ſown early, and 
where land is not rich with dung, -or weedy. 

After it is fed, if the land is 1 ＋ꝗ a - dreſſing of ſoot, 
aſhes, malt-duſt, &c. will greatly cheriſh the —_— I have 
ſeen this in many * can ſaſely recommend the 

practice. 
3 d, Ex. 


Ar. VIII. Method of making Ponds in diy Counties. 


T., a Circular piece of ground, whoſe diameter is 
| yards, more or leſs. Dig out one foot of earth, 
fo as to leave the des that depth icular. Then be- 
in to form it in the ſhape of a common wooden milk bowl, 
depth in the centre being four feet and a 

half. the ſides and bottom ſpread lime finely powdered, 
about two or three inches thick. On this lime lay well-tem- 
clay, ſix or ſeven inches thick. This clay when laid 
Ae «br 
diameter and three inches thick, firſt uſi 
of 2 which will indent the 


the outſide 
then uſe the 
U the clay 


b. SIDED 1 vel than can be 
| laid and covered the ſame day, as froſt os boar woukd be ape 


| to crack it, which A as it 


would 
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would occaſion the pond to loſe its water. Aſter the gravel 
is laid in, nothing more is 8 

A piece of ground ſhould be choſen to which there is ſome 
deſcent from all ſides. if it can be found conveniently ſituated. 

Winter, or early in the ſpring, is the beſt time for making 
theſe ponds, or reſervoirs. | | 

Lay eath material of equal thickneſs from the bottom to 
the edges of the pond. 

IF the lime can be made fine enough without the uſe of 
water, ſo much the better; if not, you will uſe as little wa- 
ter as poſſible, The clay ſhould have as little water as will 
do to make it work kindly. 

In this method a pond may be made of any ſize, the dia- 
meter and depth being kept nearly in the ſame proportion 
as above. 

Laſt furamer, before the end of the long drought, I ſaw 
one of theſe ponds in a held in which many ſheep, beaſts, 
and horſes, had grazed ever ſince Old May-day; the perpen- 
dicular depth of water at the time I ſaw it was very nearly 


two-thirds the depth of the po ond. 
ART. X. Utility of planting Willows in low Grounds. 
Mr. SyLvan, | 5 
B lately on a journey in Norfolk, I was much pleaſed 
in obſerving (among many other inſtances of imptove- 
ment in that ivated county) the great quantities of 
Willow plaated by the ſides of their brooks, and on all their 
low wet commons. . er 
plantation, which thrive protigiouſly, end yield 
hderable quantity of — aa ſtakes for 


edg 
hundred yards from the ſurrouading hedges, and aſſortl a com- 
fortable ſhade for cattle in ſummer. 1 


It is a maxim in that country, hat a willow will buy a 
| te before an cokdbaps.n Gale ;* and I believe it will ge- 
nerally hold good. 


They, 


farm- 
_— 
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in counties where wood is ſcarce, the planting of willows in 
low grounds was encouraged. Nothing is more certain of 
ſucceeding. | f ö 

The Norfolk method is to plant them in truncheons, from 
twelve to fourteen feet long, thruſt two feet into the ſoil, cut- 
ting off the tops: they require no further care, except w 

them from cattle. | | 

If theſe remarks are worth notice, give them in your next 


number; they may pollibly excite ſome perſons to 12 as 
February is the proper ſealon. Your's, &c. 
Shepton, Fan. 13, 1779. C. H. 


ART, X. Premiums offered by the 
Counties of Somerſet, Wilts, Gloce 


City aud County of Briſtol. 


1. FOR railing the beft and largeſt crap of Turnips, not lefs 
1 than . acres, — Norfolk ſeed) — hoed, 
Ten Pounds. A 
2. To the labouring man, who being an inhabitant of ei- 
ther of the four counties, ſhall hoe the greateſt quantity of 
Turnips in a workman-like manner, Five Guineas. 

3- For an effeftual remedy for deſtroying the Hy in turnips, 
OE age ute eve het act 
To the perſon w SETT the greateſt quanti 

W * war efs than five 2 Ten Pounds. Ai | 
5. For raiſing the greateſt quantity, not lefs than ten acres, 

of French or Buck hem Six 553 3 
6. For 2 the 3 per acre, not leſs than 

ten acres, of Winter Vetches, Six Guineas. 3 


7. For railing the greateſt quantity of Summer Vetches, 


riculture Society, forthe 
—— 


„1 cone | 
8. For ſowing the greateſt quantity of land, not leſs than 
thiny arres, ith 'Saintfoin, Ten . 


9. For raiſing on a farm the greateſt quantity of Onions, on 
not leſs than one acre, Three Guineas. 

10. To'the farmer who ſhall raiſe the greateſt quaniity of 
Carvots per acre, not leſs than three acres, and produce the 
beſt and cleaneſt crop, Ten Guineas. 

11. For rearing and cutting for Oxen the greateſt nunibet 
of Calves, not Tels than twelve, on a farm not rated at more 
bis fo per annum, Twelve Guigeas. 

12. For the next greateſt number, not leſs than eight, on 
N rated at more than thirty pounds per annum, Eight 


13. For 
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1. For raiſing the greateſt quan of Potatoes from ſeed, 
on 2 leſs than half 4 of land, Five Guineas. 

14. For the next greateſt quantity, on not leſs than a quar- 
ter of an acre, Two Guineas.. 1 
15. For raiſing the greateſt number of Calves, not leſs than 
five, without milk, in the beſt and cheapeſt manner, Ten 
Pounds. | | 

16. For fatting the greateſt number of Pigs, not leſs than 
ten, to weigh not leſs than ſixteen ſcore each, on a farm not 
rated at more than 100l. per annum, Five Guineas. 

17. For a certain cure for the Foot-Rot in Sheep, and a 
method by which the taint may eſſectually be deftroyed, Ten 
. lanting che ſt ity of Apple -T i 

18. For planting eſt quantity o Trees, in 
* F off Fre Gaines : W land 

19. For t uan „ not 
leſs "oO on eres, "with Birch en Guineas. 1 
20, For teſt quant! boggy , not 
leſs. than one — with Aſh, for — poles, or copſing, 
Five Guineas. - 3 | 

21. To the man-ſervant (not a pariſh apprentice) who ſhall 
have lived the longeſt, not leſs than four years, in one ſer- 
vice, Three Guineas. 

22. For the next longeſt time, as above, not leſs than three 
years, Two Guineas. 1 

23. The ſame premiums as above to maid-ſervants. 

24. To the labourer in hu or cot „not renting 
more than four pounds per annum, who ſhall have brought 
up the greateſt number of his own children, not leſs than ſe- 
ven, without relief or aſſiſtance from any pariſh or townſhip, 
Three Guineas. | 

25. For the next greateſt number of children, not leſs than 
An 

26. For igi written on the impre 
ments in . that have been ſucceſsfully introduced 

e 


within the laſt fi An | 
27. For the r called the Gog- 
goin i with the moſt effeftual remedy for curing 

88. For the beſt crop of Scotch ages for winter ſood 
for cattle, not leſs than five acres, Ten Guineas. 3 
— To the pres who ſhall 

geſt quantity of land, not leſs than three acres, with Hops, 
Ten Delneexs, i 5 


” 


go. To 


and duly cultivate the 
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* To the perſon (be ing the owner of the land) who (all 
raile t 2 Ter bose gs f' willow, aſh, hazel, or any other 
wood uf laths, on not 29 acres, 
Twenty Gn or a Gold Medal. 

31. To the perſon who, in like manner, (hall plant che 


greateſt quantity of beech, or other wood, fit for caſk Haves, 7 


on not leſs than two acres, Ten Guineas, or a Medal. 
32. For the cheapeſt and moſt effeftual method of preſer- : 
ving Turnips and Cabbages in winter, from froſt and rotting, 


Five Guineas. 
39 · For gathering the largeſt quantity of Graſſes i in the 
Blade, when the ſeed i is ripe, the _ of each ſpecies to 
contain not leſs than four ounces of ſeed, Five Guineas. ' 
For introducing the manuſatture of Black Silk Lace, 
an employing the greateſt number of women and girls there- 
in, in any town or city within the four counties w it has 
. 
o the woman or girl w work the 
OR IG Bo MS. 
or as above, 

4 For the third greate et quantity, One Guinea, | 

38. For producing the greateſt increaſe, both of bulk and 
weight, in making the greateſt quantity, not leſs than 1 
of Malt, Ten Guineas. 

39- For extracting the Efſence of Oak-Bark for tanning 
leather, from the greateſt quantity, not leſs than one tor, 
Ten Guinea. 

40. For producing the beſt hide tanned with the faid Ex 
ſence only, Five Guineas. . 

1. For burning and collefting E eateſt quantity of 
Cs em acdy, wo Guineas. 

42. For an effeftual method of — -withont 
pitch or tar, which all not injure the wool, Ten Pounds. 

49 · For the beſt improvement of the machines called . 
ning Jennies, Five Guiness. 

For 2 not leſs than one ream, of 

good r made of any other materials than inen 

REPS who ſhall dye Saber Wok or Cloth 

ſeal with brazil, or any other ſubſtance, and fix: the colour 
as well as with cochine the Gold Medal, or go Guineas. 

46. For planti largeſt quantity of land, not leſs than 

Wader, Chic hich ſhall be as good for the por: 
eo 


two acres, with 
TINO RG 


or Twenty Guineas, 47. For 
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For ſowing and producing the greateſt and beſt crop of 
Wil per zero, en'net beſb than fla acres, for the purpofe of 
dying, Ten Guineas. 

48. To the perſon who ſhall ſow and duly cultivate the 
teſt quantity, not lefs than one hundred pounds, ef Rhu- 
bard, which de neareſt in quality to that commonly called 
Turkey, Fifty Pounds. 
49- For the fecond greateſt quantity, Thirty Pounds. 
50. For the third greateſt quantity, Twenty Pounds. 
51. For the beft, cheapeſt, and moſt uſeful Machine for 
conveying green 1 5 wet arable land, Ten Guineas. 


3a. For the beſt Plough, ſor ſowing Carrot - ſeed, &c. - 
Five Guineas. | | 

53- For the beſt Machine for ſowing Horſe-Beans, Five 
Guineas. 


54. For the beſt conſtructed Machine for cutting or brui - 
fing Green Woad, which ſhall exceed any now in uſe, Five 
Guineas. 


' 55. To the who ſhalt introduce the new - invented 
Engine for making Wool-Cards, uſed in Yorkſhire, &c. Five 


Guineas. . 

56. For the beſt method of winding Long-ſkained Sk, 
Five Guineas. 

57. For the beſt and e ſmall Portable Crane, to 
command any weight, wich fafety, not tefs than one ton, 
1 abl hat ſhall effetually 

. For a portable apparatus that deſtroy or 
2 noxious Vapours in Coal mines, and produce fufficient 
hght for working them, Twenty Guiness. 

For the beſt machine for raiſing Water to float dry 
rr 

For inventi c * s Pot, to be 
heated with coal — of charcoal, Five Guineas. 

67. For the beſt Model of a Tirtber Barn, 36 ſeet long, 
on a ſcale of one inch to a foot, Five Guiness, or an Heno- 
vary Medal. = 2 1: 
- 68. For the beſt method of extrafting a Bitumen, or other 
uyndtuous matter, from coals, or any other ſubſtance, which 

may 


- 


| matier, any 5 
pply the place of pitch, tur, or turpentine, on cheaper 
4*0 * , = 


en Guineas. — 
That a Silver Medal be to the perſon who ſhatt 
fend ws the borer fo the lt Ma, 1x79) the moſt fim- 
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A DISSERTATION on the Progreſs and preſent State of 
AGRICULTURE. . [ Continued. ] 


African Huſbandry, 
EcyYeT. A MONG the principal curioſities of | we 
A may reckon the ane which, to the num. 


ber of twenty, are diſperſed about the Arabian deſert; but there 
are three larger than the reſt, one of which only will meet 
with a particular deſcription here. It. is ſituated on the top 
of a rock, in the deſert, about a quarter of a mile to the 


of the plains of Egypt, above which the rock riſes, with an 
eaſy aſcent, u s of an hundred feet. Each fide of this 
id, at the baſe, is fix hundred and ninety-three feet ; 


its icular height four hundred and ninety - nine feet; 
but, if meaſured along the ſloping fide of the pyramid, it. is 
equal to the breadth of the baſe. It covers an area of four 
hundred and eighty thouſand two hundred and ſorty-nine 
ſquare feet. The aſcent to the top of this pyramid is by. 
hundred and ſeven fteps placed on the outſide, every ſtep be- 
ing the depth of one entire ſtone, and many of them thirt 
feet in length. On the north fide an artificial bank of eart 
is raiſed thirty-cight feet, and from this there is a narrow 
ſquare paſſage, which leads into the pyramid. This paſſage 
is about three ſeet and a half bigh, three and a 
and extends, on a declivity, ninety-two fegt and a half, It 
is ſo contrafted towards the end, that the bs 7 TO are obli- 
ged to creep upon their bellies for a conſiderable diſtance; 
Which at length brings them into a place ſomewhat larger; 
Vor. IV. I 6 aud 


ww —— ́—äͤd  - „ — — = — 
22 op * * N * - 


wus number of large bats. On the 
ining to the entrance is a ſtone eight or nine 
ich being climbed, leads to the entrance of the 
„ an hundied and ten feet in length, five feet in 
ain breadth, the whole conſiſting of white 
. is gallery leads by a gentle aſcent to a 
nd, which is an bundred and twenty-four feet in length, 
twenty-ſix feet in height, and fix broad. This is alſo of white 
poliſhed marble, cut into vaſt ſquares, the junttures are fo cloſe 
and exafR, as to be ſcarce diſcernible by the moſt curious eye; 
and on each fide there are benches of the ſame materials. 
The paſſage from this gallery is through a ſmall ſquare hole 
into ſome cloſets, or little chambers lined with Thebaic mar- 
ble, which lead to a very noble hall or chamber, ſituated ex- 
actly in the centre of the pyramid. The floor, ſides, and roof 
of his room, are formed of exquiſite tables of Thebaic mar- 
ble. It is about thirty-four feet in length, ſeventeen in breadth, 
and nineteen and a half in height. From the top to the bot- 
tom of it there are but ſix ranges of marble, and the blocks 
which cover it are of a ſtupendous length, nine of them form- 
ing the roof. In the middle of the hall is a marble cheſt, ſe- 
ven feet long, ſuppoſed to be the tomb of Cheops, or Chem- 
nis, king of who is ſaid to have founded the pyramid; - 
but there is no appearance of a corps having ever 2 laid 
in ik, — 
In the ſame deſerts, but at ſome diſtance from the above 
pyramid, are ſituated the mummy-pits, the ſhalloweſt of which 
are thirty-two feet _ At the — are ſquare openings 
or paſlages, ten or fifteen ſeet long, which lead into ſquare 
af 9 rooms, in which the embalmed bodies lie, ſome of 
them in cheſts or coffins of wood, others in ſtone coffins, and 
others are only wra in pieces of linen cloth, gummed and 
glued together. With theſe mummies are uſually found the 
gures of. birds and beaſts, and little images of ſeveral ſorts, 
12 of copper, others of ſtone, and others of different ſorts 
of earth. | | 
Near the largeſt pyramid ſtands what is uſually called the 
ſphinx. wer, if — ſhould reſemble a we. Hows in the 
upper part, and a lion in the lower. Nothing more of this 
; e, however, 1s diſcernible, than from the ſhoulders up- 
wards, and yet it is near thirty feet in height. Many are of 
opinion, that it was hewn out of the rock on which it ſtands, 


and that there was never any more of it than what is now 
viſible. | 


Another 
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authors, is a labyrinth near the of the Nile, faid to have 
been contrived by king Pſamniticus. The greater of it 
1s under ground, and contains within the of one wall 
twelve palaces and one thouſand houſes; the walls, pillars, 
and roofs were of marble, and it is aſſerted that neither wood 
nor cement was uſed in the whole fabric. This labyrinth had 


only one entrance, and ſo many intricate turnings and wind - 
ings, that it was impoſſible for a ſtranger to find his way with- 
out a guide. | 


In a mountain near Ofyut, are upwards of a thouſand beau- 
tiful grottoes, one of which is large enough to contain fix 
hundred horſe. It is cut out of the rock with the chiſſel, and 
ſupported by vaſt ſquare pillars of the ſame rock. Various 
apartments have been made, and wells ſunk in moſt of theſe 
caverns, and at the extremities of them are catacombs hol- 
lowed, which contain a great number of mummies; formerly 
there were tombs adorned with ſculptures in baſſo rehevo, 
but theſe have been defaced by the Arabs. Pompey's pillar 
has already been deſcribed in the preceding article. The 
obeliſk of Cleopatra, ſituated in Alexandria, conſiſts of a fin- 
gle block of granite, ſixty-three feet high, covered with hie- 
roglyphics. This, with another exattly ſimilar, but now 
thrown down, are ſuppoſed to have ſtood at the entrance of 
the palace of that celebrated princeſs. The lake Mceris, which 
was dug up by order of Herodotus Mceris, king of Egypt, in 
order to corre the irregularities of the Nile, was at once a 
curious, uſeful, and ſtupendous undertaking. Herodotus ſays, 
it was four hundred and fifty miles in circumference, and in 
moſt places three hundred in depth. But at preſent, ac- 
cording to the obſervation of Dr. Pococke, it is no more than 
fifty miles long and ten broad. 

A volume would not be ſufficient to deſcribe the aſtoniſh- 
ing remains of ancient temples, palaces, ſtatues, paintings, &c. 
ſo profuſely ſcattered over great _ of Egypt. Some of the 
ancient ſtruttures, particularly the palace of Memnon, ſtill 
exhibit ſuch ſpecimens of grandeur as is not to be equalled in 
the whole world. The ingenious Captain Norden, in a letter 
to Baron Stoſch, after viſiting Egypt, gives a very magnifi- 
cent idea of theſe aſtoniſhing ruins. * Imagine to yourſetf, 

fays he) in the extent of an Italian league, palaces with co- 
umns thirty-two feet in circumference, caſed with ſandy 
ſtone, cut in ſquares, and covered all over with paintings, re- 
preſenting the worſhip of the Oe of the country, the cere- 
. 3 monies 
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ies and cuſtoms of the inhabitants, their manner of ma · 
ing war and of failing, intermixed with love devices. Con- 
fider alſo that the manner of painting is totally different from 
any thing in practice at preſent. A painting, eighty feet high 
and 1 N broad, is divided into three ranges of gi · 
tic in bas relief, and covered with the moſt exqui- 
te colours, ſuited to the drapery and naked — of the fi- 
gure. But what is ſtill more wonderſul, the blue, the green, 
and the other colours made uſe of, are as well preſerved, and 
appear as freſh, as if laid on but yeſterday, and ſo ſtrongly fixed 
to the ſtone, that I was never able to ſeparate them in the 
leaſt degree. The intermediate ſpaces between theſe coloſſal 
figures, are filled with'an infinite number of other painti 
and higroglyphics, many of them in the ſame taſte with thole 
on the obeliſks. I ſhould never conclude, (continues Mr. 
Norden) if I attempted to communicate to you exactly every 
thing I have ſeen in this ſource of all the ſciences. Let them 
talk no more to me of Rome, let Greece be filent, if ſhe would 
not be convicted of having known nothing but what ſhe de- 
rived from t. What venerable architelure! What 
nificence! t mechanics! What other nation ever 


courage to undertake works ſo ſurprifing! They in tru 

ſurpaſs all ideas; and I cannot hel 2 that I 
ſcarce obtain credit, though ] ws myſelf without the leaſt 
ex eration.” 3 
pt was peopled by Mizraim, the fon of Ham, ſoon af. 
ter the confuſion at Babel, and has almoſt from its firſt ſettle- 
ment been celebrated by the hiſtorians of all nations. An 
uninterrupted ſeries of king filled the tian throne, till 
the invaſion of Cambyſes II. King of Perſia, in the year be- 
fore Chriſt 520, when a period was put to this famous mo- 
narchy. Moſt of the ſuperb ſtructures, whoſe ruins are the 
admiration of modern times, were ereted during the rei 
of theſe princes, deſcended from the line of the Pharoabs. 
After the conqueſt of Egypt by Cambyſes, it continued a pro · 
* vince of Perſia, till the deſtrudtion of that empire by Alex- 
8 the Great, who, after wreſting the Perſian diadem from 
Darius, built the celebrated city of Alexandria, then the em- 
porium of the rich merchandize of che Indies. On the death 
of Alexander, Egypt fell to the lot of Ptolemy, one of the 
generals of that great prince, when it once more became an 

independent * This event happened about goo years 

before the Chriſtian æra. The line of the Ptolemies ſwayed 
the Egyptian ſceptre between two and three hundred 


and 
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and were famous for their ificence, and.the encourage- 
ment may re to learning. celebrated library of Alex- 
andria, ſaid to contain 700,000 volumes, owed its origin to 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, the ſecond prince of that dynaſty. By 
his order alſo the Old Teſtament was tranſlated from the He- 
brew into Greek, and is well known to the learned under the 
name of the Septuagint. This dynaſty terminated with the 
death of the celebrated Cleopatra, wife and fiſter to the cele- 
brated Ptolemy Dyonyſius, when Egypt was reduced to a 
Roman province. In this ſtate it continued till the deſtruc- 
tion of | an empire by the Goths and Vandals. Till that un- 
| fortunate period, Egypt exhibited all the marks of her ancient 
grandeur. Many of her principal cities were in a flouriſhing 
condition, and the ſtructures, which had long rendered her 
the admiration of the neighbouring nations, ſtill continued, 
But the whole face of the country was changed. at the ap- 
pearance of her new maſters. Omar, the ſecond caliph of 
' the ſucceſſors of Mahomet, at the head of his Saracen army, 
drove the Romans out of Egypt, after they had poſſeſſed it 
700 years, and took poſſeſhun of that ancient ſeat of learn- 
10 


g- —_— themſelves, and zealous bigots to their reli- 
gion, which condemns all images to deſtruction, they exer- 
ciſed their fury on the noble marks of antiquity which 
abounded in this country. Nor did any of the monuments 
of learning eſcape their brutal ferocity. Books of every Ugg 
were collected, and committed to the flames; even the fa- 
mous Alexandrian library could not eſcape their fury ; its 
manuſcripts were for ſome months made uſe of as fuel to c 
their victuals, and warm their baths. At length the zeal 
bigotry ſubſided, and the rays of knowledge diſperſed the 
night of i e. The ſecond =_ of caliphs were men 
of geaies and learning: they colletted all the manuſcripts that 

eſcaped the general con tion: but the wars with the 
Chriſtians during the cruſades gave them ſufficient employ- 
ment. The greateſt of theſe caliphs was Saladin, who took 
eruſalem from the Chriſtians. That prince inſtituted a ce- 
ed military » known by the name of Mamalukes. 
Soon after the death of Saladin, which happened in 198, 
the Mamalukes placed one of their own Is upon the 
. throne. During the reign of theſe uſurpers, which laſted 
about 267 years, Egypt made a conſpicuous figure among the 
neighbouring nations. But the power of the race of Oth- 
man at Jaſt prevailed. The Mamalukes were totally routed 
in ſeveral bloody battles, by Selim, emperor of ah 
* Oo . 
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who put a final period to their government, and reduced 
yt to that dreadful ſtate of ſlavery in which it ſti} continues. 
* which was the nurſery of arts and ſciences, of com - 
merce and government, offers nothing that can recall to the 
remembrance of the learned the idea of its former greatneſs. 
Bending under the yoke of deſpotiſm, which the ignoranee 
and ſuperſtition of the Turks have impoſed upon her; the 
ſole intercourſe ſhe ſeems to have with foreign nations by the 
ports of Damietta and of Alexandria, ſerves only to render 
them witneſſes of her total declenſion and ruin. 
The fate of ancient Lybia, now Barbary, is no leſs won- 
derful than that of Egypt. The early periods of this exten- 
five country are involved in the greateſt obſcurity; nor was 
any light thrown upon their hiſtory ull the arrival of the 
Carthaginians. Theſe merchants, originally of Phoenician 
extraction, about a hundred and thirty- ſeven years before the 
foundation of Rome, built a city, whoſe territory, at firſt very 
limited, in proceſs of time, extended to all that country, 
known by the name of the kingdom of Tunis, and afterwards 
much further. Spain, and the greateſt parts of the iflands in 
the Mediterranean, fell under its dominion. Many other king- 
doms muſt apparently have ſerved to aggrandize this enor- 
mous power, when her ambitious views interfered with thoſe 
of Rome. At the time of this dreadful colliſion, a war be- 
tween theſe two nations was inſtantly kindled, and carried on 
with ſach obſtinacy and fury, that it was eaſy to foreſee it 
would not terminate, but in the utter deſtruction of the one 
or the other. Rome, which was now in the height of its 
republican and patriotic principles, after many ſtubborn en- 
gagements, in which the greateſt military ſkill was diſplayed, 
obtained a decifive ſuperiority over that which was co 
by its riches. The commercial people became the flaves of 
the warlike power. F 
The conquerors maintained themſelves in the poſſeſſion of 
their conqueſts till about the middle of the fifth century. The 
Vandats, then hurried on by their original impetuoſity be- 
yond the limits of Spain, of which they were maſters, paſſed 
the pillars of Hercules, and, like an inundation, diffuſed 
themſelves over the country of Lybia. Theſe barbarians 
would certainly have preſerved the advantages they had ac- 
quired by their irruptions, if they had kept up that military 
| ſpirit which their king Genferic had „ mag with. But 
with this barbarian, who was not deſtitute of genius, this 
ſpirit became extinct; military diſcipline was relaxed, and 
; the 
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the government, which reſted only on this baſis, was over- 
thrown. Beliſarins ſurpriſed theſe people in this confulion, 
extirpated them, and re-eſtabliſhed the empire in its ancient 
privileges. But this revolution was only momentary. Great 
men, who can form and bring to maturity a riſing nation, 
cannot impart youth and vigour to an ancient and decayed 


e. 

In the ſeventh century, the Saracens, formidable by their 
inſtitutions and their ſucceſs, armed with the ſword and with 
the coran, obliged the Romans, weakened by their diviſions, 
to repaſs the ſeas, and augmented with the acceſſion of the 
northern part of Africa, that vaſt dominion Mohammed had 
juſt founded with ſo much glory. The lieutenants of the 

aliphs afterwards deprived their maſters of theſe rich ſpoils, 
and erefted the provinces intruſted to their care into inde- 
pendent ſtates. 

Such was the ſtate of affairs at the 8 the ſix· 
teenth century, when the Mohammedans of Algiers, who 
were afraid of falling under the yoke of Spain, invited the 
Turks to their affiſtance. The Porte ſent Barbaroſſa, who at 
firſt protected, but in the end enſlaved them. The _ 
who ſucceeded him, and were the governors of Tunis and 
Tripoli, cities that were both equally conquered and oppref=- 

« fed, exerciſed a tyranny, which _ fortunately was carried 
to ſuch a height, that from its exceſs it muſt neceſſarily ters 
minate in its own deſtruction; and the ſame violent meaſures 
that ſupported it were exerted in delivering the people from 
it, One circumſtance, however, is worthy of obſervation, 
that the three ſtates adopted the ſame kind of government, 
which is a ſpecies of ariſtocracy. The chief, who under the 
title of Dey governs the republic, is elected by the ſoldiers, 
who are always Turkiſh, and conflitute the only nobili o 
the country. Theſe elections are ſeldom made without blood - 
ſhed ; and it is no unuſual thing for a man, who has been 
elected in the midſt of riot and ſlaughter, to be afterwards aſ- 
ſaſſmated by a reſtleſs faction, who deſign either to ſecure 
that diſtinction for themſelves, or to ſell it for their advance- 
ment. The-empire'of Morocco, which has ſucceſſively ſwal- 
lowed up the kingdoms of Fez, of Tafilet, and of Sus, be- 
cauſe it is hereditary in a national family, is, however, ſub- 
to the ſame revolutions. The atrocious diſpoſitions of 

_— and the people are the primary cauſe of this 

inſtability. | 


The 
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The interior parts of Barbary are full of Arabs, who are, 
what men in the primitive ages muſt have been, ſhepherds 
in a wandering and unſeuled fate. Cuſtoms, which are diſ- 
guſtful to our effeminate manners, are conſidered by them as 
great, or ſimple as nature by which they are diftated. When 
the moſt illuſtrious among the Arabians intend to receive a 
| with marks of diſtinction, they go themſelves in ſearch 
of the choiceft lamb of their flocks, ſlay it with their own 
hands, and like the patriarchs of Moſes, or the heroes of 4 
Homer, cut it in pieces, while their wives are occupied in 
the other preparations of the feaſt. The children of the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed men m_ even of Scheiks and Emirs, 
tend the family flocks. The girls and boys have no other em- 
ue during their tender years. 
I beſe are not the happy manners of thoſe who live in towns 
er inhabit the ſea-ſhore. Equally averſe to the toils of agri- 
culture and the more ſedentary arts, they are become pi- 
rates. At firſt, they contented themſelves with ing t 
val} and fertile plains of Spain. They ſurpriſed the indolent 
inhabitants of the rich countries of Valencia, Granada, and 
Andaluſia, while they were aſleep, and carcied them off for 
flaves. Afterwards, diſdaining the booty they acquired from 
countries they had formerly cultivated, E 2 * large veſ. 
ſels, and inſulted the flags of all nations. e naval equip- 
ments, which were ually improved into little ſquadrons, 
received an annual acceſſion, by means of the avarice of 
numbers of Chriſtians, who furniſhed the people of Bar- 
> materials for their armaments, who intereſted them- 
ſelves in their cruiſes, and who ſometimes even ventured to 
direQ their operations. Theſe 2 have reduced the grea- 
reſt powers to the diſgrace of making them annual 
ents, which, under whatever name they are diſguiſed, are 
in reality a tribute. They have ſometimes been puniſhed and 
9 but their plunders have never been totally ſup- 
ed. 
Fc harles the Fifth, thang 
tons during the age in which he lived, would ſometimes pe- 
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| I Member of your Society 
contribute to its — . 


the knowledge 

de ok bee in a manner be- 
its great importance, is a fact generally admitted 
it has not advanced in proportion to other arts or 
branches of knowledge. From a * convittion of this 
e public inſtitutions ſor 
ett ſo much honaur 
pears in is reaſon to ve 

ture will receive much 1 nene improvement. As a — 
wither to your inſtitution, I beg leave to throw a few re- 
marks before you which hav e occurred to me on the ſybjeR. 


of 
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theſe, among the natural claſſes of plants, none are more ac- 
ceptable to them than the | inous herbs. Numerous in- 
ſtances, however, occur, of one claſs of animals ſeedi 


ea- 

rly on thoſe plants which others refuſe to touch. Plants, 
Fighly noxious and even poiſonous to certain kinds of ani- 
mals, are commonly eaten by others without the leaſt incon- 
venience. Theſe are undeniable. Every man's expe- 
rience furniſhes him with inſtances of the truth of them.— 
Hence it ſeems that there is a peculiar ſtructure in the veſſels 


of each ſpecies of beaſts, to which only the particles of diffe- 
rent vegetables is reſpectively adapted. But there has not, 
to my knowledge, been any regular courſe of experiments 
made in England for aſcertaining preciſely the ſeveral ſpecies 
of vegetables thus eaten or rej : or a liſt 

and publiſhed of thoſe that are noxious. Such a courſe of 
experiments, properly conducted, is much wanted, and would 
certainly be productive of much benefit to the public. 

The celebrated Linnæus ſuperintended a great attempt of 
this kind in Sweden many years ſince, the reſult of which 
may be ſeen in the ſecond volume of Amænitates Acade- 
micæ, and is, I think, highly deſerving your attention. 

Linnzus conceived the firſt deſign of ual ge work in his 
Dalecarlian journey. In that tour he found that his horſes 

untouched, among other plants, the following: meadow 
ſweet, great wild valerian, lily of the valley, angehica, roſebay 
willow, marſh cinquefoil, mountain crowfoot, globe crow. 
foot, crane's-bill, yellow wolf's-bane, and ſeveral ſhrubs.— 
Soon after his return, himſelf and many of his pupils ſet about 
the work. Upwards of two thouſand experiments were made 
on horned cattle, ſheep, horſes, hogs, and goats, with the 
ſole view of determining what kinds of e theſe ſeve- 
ral animals would eat or rejeft. Theſe experiments being 
made with great care, and in a manner as unexceptionable as 
ponnee, the reſult of them muſt, on the whole, be true and 

iſive, as they had a real foundation in thoſe unerring laws 


of inftin& given by the God of Nature to the whole brute 
ihr ugg -A n | 


As theſe experiments were made on the indigenous plants 
of Sweden, they can only be decifive in England with re- 
to plants which are common to both countries But as 


T 
5 


take in the greater part'of Engliſh plants, they would 
J nh of the fame kind here. This ap 

rs to be an qe deſerving the attention. of, your 
bociery, Ax4hresfourths of the plants growing ty 
SES Fit” © 
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the- ſame as thoſe in Sweden, on which experiments have 
been made, there is only one-fourth remaining to make new 
experiments upon. Hence the undertaking would not be ſo 
eat as at firſt view it may appear to be. country round 
the city of Bath is particularly favourable to ſuch a work, as it 
conſiſts of almoſt every variety of ſoil and ſurface, and produces 
moſt of our indigenous plants in plenty. Fenny lands, and 
the ſea-coaſt, are not too far diſtant to be viſited on the oc- 
cation, The advantages ariſing from this courſe of experi- 
ments being rendered complete, would be important and laſt- 
ing, eſpecially in that great article the ceconomy of cattle, and 
are too numerous to be contained in the compals of a letter; 
a ſew, however, I beg leave to mention. ; 
By eradicating all poiſonous and noxious plants from paſ- 
tures, the farmer would know with certainty what to cul- 
tivate, and what to expunge. He would be enabled to ſuit 
his ſeveral ſorts of cattle to ſuch paſturage as is beſt adapted 
to promote their health and fafety, much te his own advan- 
tage. In marſhy or fen lands, where it is very difficult and 
expenſive to mend the ſoil, the value of their produce might 
be much increaſed by introducing: plants highly acceptable 
to different kinds of cattle. - By expunging noxjous plants, or 
thoſe of a dry ſtickey nature, from meads and paſtures, our 
bay would be much and better ; for although cattle will 
eat plants among hay which they reje& green and growing, 
yet it by no means follows, that they are more nutritiye, or 
even quite harmleſs, in their dried ſtate. Laſtly, (to avoid 
being tedious) in;proportuon as the food of cattle 1s purely 
what nature 2 nd. inſtinct points out to ther, their 
fleſh, muſt, be finer and n 
when ſupplied with juices, of, an upfrijendly and Bose 


1 
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120 7 ART. III. Of Clover.  {: 
eee HTS. 
T is of very conſiderable importance for a Farmer to pro- 
vide plenty of food for his cattle ; and e know of no- 
thing that will more effeRually anſwer this purpoſe than tur- 
nips and clover. And as this is the ſegſon for ſowing the 
latter, 1 will lay down the general rules I have obſerved in 


* = * ® 
J 2 
l, that where red or broad clover is too 


I have obſerve 
frequently ſown, it is ve apt to fail in patches; to — 
N : ny _ 2 ED i whic 
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which inconvenience, I know of nothing * the 
the clover is ſown after turnips fed off by 123 
will very ſeldom fail, — ſhews the. DC and yalue 


jeRed, that it is improper to ſow 
fe they are liable to be da- 
8 of the clover in a wet ſezſon ; but 
Ido not fee this can be well over - ruled, for the uncertainty 
it in wheat is too great, and an improper courfe of 
crops'is't _ TS I OS. OS 83 
oo t to thin change o in that 
will —— for the 4 The ground ſhould be 
wel ” hed, . fown at the 
time t 
Me. Miller adviſes tt be fown in Augn ſt; but then, it 
1 Far, ind not for a 


firſt year for corn, as 1 


or oats are carried off the ground, a 
dung, aſhes, Ke. will be of infinite D o the 
ent and ke i Beh very Bf. 
_—_— ſ noticed the cattivation the firſt futamer, it 
be ſuſhcient to take notice here, that it produces one 
rge of hay the ſecond ſummer, 'and a plentiful feed 
for cattle afterwards; and then the land is sploug gbed once 
As it is a luxuriant and ſuccutent' ! rape it 


oys weeds, and is a phate fer 
and dlean ucceed 
a full cr e lilee-we- 
nerally ſuppoſed, that feeding che ſecond crop of clover was 
advantageous than ' mowing it; and that che dung and 
urine of the cattle fed upon it, would more enrich the land, 
repare it for the wheat, than letting the clover 
ſand for a nd mowing-crop ; but thi bas lately been dif- 
covered by experiment to be ig; 296 that taking two. 
mowing crops. 1s the beſt buſband the land cleaner, 
and improving it more. This ari og ſame, principle. 
as its improvi OS „ w 
kills many of the weeds. by. its made and cover; and from 
the ſame cauſe, a ſecond crop compleats.the den ruttion of 
| the weeds, and continues to i e the land flill more than 
one crop, which has been by trials.of both methods. 


Hogs may be” kept upon tlover great part df the: ſummer, 


and is reckoned a'profitable application of it, but will _— 


effeftually clean the land as the mowing crops, 


% 
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In making clover hay, it ſhould not be ſhaken, ſpread out, 
and cocked, as common meadow hay, but ſhould remain in 
ſwarth, as it falls from the ſcythe, till it is dry on the upper 
fide ;' the fwarths ſhould then be turned in fine dry weather, 
and when dry on the upper fide, laid in wind rows, and af- 
terwards man as oats that are mowed. It may be car- 
ried and ſtacked while the ſap is yet in it, and will take no 
1 provided it is perfectly dry when ſtacked; and that 
 funnels are made in the ſtacks, and they are immediately well 
thatched to keep out rain; for clover having large ſtalks, lies 
hollow, and is quickly penetrated by rain, whether in cocks, 
or in ſtacks; the wet will quickly make it mouldy, and ſpoil 
the colour of it, which frequently turning it will prevent in 
the field; and in the flack, if ſet up dry, and thatched im- 
metdiately. When thus managed, ſetting it up while juicy is 
a advantage to the hay, cauſing it to take a good heat, 
to be cloſe in the ſtack, and come out of a fine colour. 
Some farmers let their clover ſtand another year, and ſome- 
times obtain crops the ſecond ſummer, and for this pur- 
pole they dreſs the land with dung; but it is better to ſow 
the wheat upon the firſt year's Jay. The land becomes ſtale 
leaving it under clover a ſecond year, which is not only 
3 uncertain crop, and in that caſe not ſo proper to be ſuc- 
ceeded by wheat, and likewiſe the land becomes foul, and the 
dung encourages the worms and inſets to multiply fo much, 
that the wheat is ſometimes almoſt deſtroyed by them while 
in the blade. * = 
It is common with farmers to mow their firſt crop of clo» 
ver, and let the ſecond ſtand for ſeed; but this is very ba- 
zardous: for although they may in this manner obtain a good 
crop of ſeed in favourable ſeaſons, yet it is frequently other- 
wife. The rainy or miſty weather, that moſt commonly hap- 
pens late in the ſeaſon, prolongs the time of the ſeed ripen- 
mg; and ſometimes both ſeed and hay are loſt, and often da- 
my vgs feed of the ſecond crop is hard to get out, and 
is for the — much inferior in quality to that from the 
firſt crop, called maiden ſeed; which is a material conſidera- 
tion. The farmer who would be ſure of good ſeed for his 
own uſe, ſhould allot a field of clover for that uſe, and ſave 
his ſeed from the firſt crop; which ſhould be late fed, that 
is, the cattle may be kept in till the middie or latter end of 
April; for then the weather being generally ſettled fair, the 
ſeed will ripen well, and is eaſily faved. 


From 
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From the circumſtances of clover ing well with moſt 
ſorts of land, and particularly with the beſt wheat land; that 
it produces large crops of hay, and good after-feed ; and that 
wheat ſucceeds well after it upon once ploughing; it is un- 
doubtedly a very valuable graſs to farmers, and 1s become a 
very general improvement. 

here are ſome other kinds of clover cultivated. by far. 
mers; whereof one of the moſt valuable is the white honey- 
ſuckle graſs, or Dutch clover; fo called, becauſe much of the 
ſeed was imported from Flanders befoie it was cultivated here 
by farmers; but it is a native of Brit:in, Ireland, and many 
other countries; and the ſeed of it may be eaſily ſaved here. 
It loves a moiſt ſoil, rather ſtrong than very light; is a low 
plant, but very ſpreading, ſo as to overcome all common 
weeds, except ſuch as are rank and large. It makes an extra- 
ordinary ſweet paſture, agreeable to all ſorts of cattle through- 
out the year. They are not indeed fond of its flower ſtems, 
but kept cloſe fed down, of no paſture more ſo; and though 
it is ſo ſweet that catile bite it cloſe to the ground, it is not 
aA but thickens ſurpriſingly, and never wears out by 

ing fed. P | | <p M N 

The white clover, and likewiſe the ſmall red, (which is alſo 
a native of our iſland, and of many other countries) ſeem to 
be dormant in the earth for ages; for there are ſeyeral late 
inſtances where both theſe kinds of clover, particularly the 
white, had never been obſerved, till the land was well dreſſed 
with coal aſhes, or ſuch warm manure, and have then come 
up thick, till the white had covered and taken full poſſeſſion 
of the ground. Sheep are particularly fond of white clover ; 
and it will maintain, ſummer and winter, more than 
five times the ſame extent of the beſt ſheep downs. In lay- 
ing down land with white clover, the ſeed ſhould be ſown in 
March or April, about eight pounds to an acre. 

The hop clover, and noneſuch, are ſmall plants, and of 
ſhort continuance. They are ſometimes ſown bib ray · graſa. 


ART. IV. Poſtſcript to the Rev. Mr. Hig ſon's Letter to the 
' Bath Society, on the Cultivation of Potatoes. | 
| [See page 11 of Jan. Magazine, vol. IV.] 
"THERE is a ſmall white early ſort of Potatoe, which, of 
late years, hath been much cultivated at Altringham in 
Cheſhire. They plant this ſpecies in January, or in the be- 
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ginning of February, or as ſoon as the earth is dry, and the 
t ſor uſe a 


weather mild. This ſpecies never blows, and is 

month or ſix weeks ſooner than any other ſort. I have known 

the following experiment tried with good ſucceſs: They _ 

in October, and if there ſhould come any ſeverity of froſt, 

without ſnow, they cover the potatoes with peaſe-haulm, 
bean- ſtalks, ſtraw, or any light covering. The whole crop 
is dug up by the middle of May, and another ſort put in im- 
— 4 which is alſo dug up in October following. I 
have eaten new potatoes, raiſed in this manner, at Altring- 

_ ham, in the month of April. This ſpecies hath been intro- 
duced, of late years, into my pariſh, and came originally 
from Altringham : but they plant them too late, never coyer 
in froſty weather, and never change the ſeed, 


— »„—— 


Ar. V. . Prency, who obtained the Turnip Premium 


from the Bath Society, has ſent the following Minutes of his 
Cultivation. 


TVO pounds of ſeed were ſown per acre, 

4 T 2. The ſeed was ſown d bs oh ſack. 

g- Sown the firſt fortnight in TS 

4+ They were hoed by men; the firſt hoeing, ſeven ſhils 
lings, the ſecond, three ſhillings per acre, 

5+ The ſoil, a white light ſand, manured with twelve wag- 
gon-loads of dung, and twelve quarters of lime per acre. 

6. The ſuppoled weight of turnips was about twenty-three 
tons Per acre, 

7. A part were fed off the Jand, the other drawn off and 
fliced for beaſts; the latter method would be making moſt 
of the crop, did it not rob the land of the manure. 


ART. VI. Remarks on the Extirpation 7 noxious, and the 
Cultroation of nutritive and wholeſome Plants, for Calle, on 
Dairy and Grazing Farms; with ſome Hints on the Breed- 

ing and Rearing of Milch Cows. 

[Communicated to the Agriculture Society at Bath by a Member.] 
GENTLEMEN, : v5 | 

No branch of Agriculture appears to me of greater im 

+ Y portance, or to open à larger field for improvement, 

than the conducting and management of Dairy Farms; when 

J gouſider it as a fat, that che health and good condition of 

| | milch 
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milch cows, and all grazing cattle, depend on the con · 
duct and care of the Farmer, in keeping paſture free 
from weeds and plants of a noxious quality, and in ſtoring 
them with ſuch as are healthful, falutary, and medicinal. 
But the moſt eſſential and weighty conſiderations are, that 
the health and lives of mankind are in ſome meaſure de- 
pendant on the health and good condition of milch cows, 
when milk is conſidered as a etable juice, partaking of 
the good or bad ities of the plants on which cows feed. 
Milk, and its produce, either in cream, butter, cheeſe, and 
many of our luxuries, are conſtituent parts of our daily food, 
from the firſt to the laſt ſtage in life. 

Granting theſe premiſes, it is humbly conceived, that the 
attention of the Bath (and every other) Agriculture Soci 
cannot be employed in a purſuit that tends more to the profit 
and health of mankind, than that of increaſing the quantity 
and improving the quality of cows milk. | 

I believe the taſk may be arduous, but if ſucceſs in any 
degree attend our endeavours, the conſciouſneſs of having 
laid the foundation of great good will amply reward us. 

In order to proceed in the propoſed plan, it will be neceſ- 
ſary to enquire, if there are at time diſeaſed cows ?— 
If the cauſe of their diſeaſes are generally. known ?—And, 
likewiſe, if during the diſeaſe the milk of ſuch cows is not 
often mixed with that of the whole dairy, and made into 
butter, cheeſe, &c. " 

That there frequently are diſeaſed cows, is a well-known 
fat; and I believe moſt gentlemen who keep cattle are con- 
vinced, that the diſeaſes ly proceed from unknown 
cauſes. Few herds of cattle remain a ſummer without havi 
ſome diſordered. Among many inſtances that might be 
duced, I will mention one which the ſummer before laſt came 
within my own obſervation. I was a witnefs to the loſs of 
five cows out of ſo ſmall a dairy as thirteen; and the moſt 
noted cow-leeches could not difcover, or even gueſs at the 
diſeaſe. I have alſo reaſon to believe that the milk of diſ- 
eaſed cows is too often mixed with the reſt, and made into 
butter, cheeſe, &ci | 

If then it appears that a number of cows are diſeaſed, and 
die annually, without the nature and cauſe of the diſeaſe bei 
diſcovered, and of diſeaſes to which this ſpecies of ani: 
are not incident, I preſume it will be moſt reaſonable 
fearch for that cauſe in their aliment. | 9 
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On inſpeRi ſture and meadow lands in ; 
noxious and porlonou plants will be found, L many 
in conſiderable quantities. Among others, are, Henba 
Hemlock, the Aconite, Deadly Night-ſhade, and ſeveral fpe- 
cies of Drop-worts ; which, if taken in with their food by 
cows, &c. will generally cauſe diſeaſes, and ſometimes death. 

I am aware of the obje&jon that may be made to this ſug- 

ſtion; i. e. that inſtin& is a certain guide to almoſt every 
Decies of animals in the choice of their food. This is gene- 
rally, but not unexceptionably true. If cattle were at lide 
to rove at large over extenſive tracks of paſturage, with a 

lenty to chuſe out of, always before them, there would be 
2 danger; but if you confine a herd of cattle within nar- 
row incloſures, where ſuch noxious plants abound, and k 
them there while any thing green appears, I think it is 
moſt impoſſible but ſome part of ſuch cattle muſt receive the 
infection that ſuch plants cauſe when eaten. 

Another advantage ariſing from the removal of ſuch noxi- 
ous plants, is, the benefit the lands will receive by being thus 
rendered capable of producing a larger quantity of Whole: 
ſome herbage. * 

All neat cattle have a natural tendency to ſcouring; and 
flatulent diſorders, which are generally the fore-runners of 
more violent and fatal diſeaſes. It is therefore a duty of the 
greateſt * to the Farmer, to ſow and plant in his 
—4 and hedges ſuch herbs in proper quantities as are 

ound to be the beſt remedies for theſe, and ſuch other com- 
Plaints as cattle are moſt incident to. Among many others, 
the following herbs are very ſalutary,—Lovage, Agrimony, 
Carraway, Cummin, &c. &c. | 

The produce of ant-hills in this country has often been miſ- 
takenly ſuppoſed to be wild thyme; and as this herb is ſalu - 
tary in its nature, people have ſuffered theſe hills to remain 
in their paſtures, from an apprehenſion that they furniſhed 3 
medicinal repaſt for their ſheep and cattle. But a careful ex- 
amination will convince any perſon, that, in general, the pro- 
duce of ant-hills is, a little of the wild thyme, 9 I never 
obſerved to be touched by cattle) and a much arger quantity 
of poor, ſmall, ruſhy, ſour graſs, which is deemed a very per- 
picious kind of food both for cows and ſheep, _ 

The extirpation of ant-hills is therefore an eſſentlal part of 

huſbandry: if the contents of them are mixed with lime 
and mulch to rot, they will make an excellent compoſt for 
the ſame or any other land that ſtands more in need o 


f it; 
YoL, IV, L and 
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and this method will prevent the ants from bringing it in 
heaps again, which they are known to do when the hills are 
only levelled by f ing the earth around them. The bare 
| under theſe hills are very proper for ſowing the medi- 
cinal herbs and plants above-mentioned, or the Dutch 
clover, marle graſs, &c. which will greatly improve the whole 
land at a ſmall expence. 5 
To who have not conſidered the above matters, the 
whole of this eſſay may probably appear frivolous and unin- 
tereſting; but thoſe who have obſerved the i riety and 
bad hu of cultivating, or even ſuffering ſuch plants to 
grow on their lands as ſhould not be eaten, ot, if eaten, would 
injure the Farmer's intereſt by hurting his cattle, will ad- 
mire, that ſuch extreme indolence and inattention ſhould ſo 
grncrally be found ſt us. To ſuch it will appear a moſt 
extraordinary aft of negligence, to ſee paſture lands filled 
with hemlock, thiſtles, docks, ruſhes, &c. and ſurrounded 
with poiſonous plants in the ditches and hedges. Equally 
ſing would the inconſiderateneſs of. Farmers appear, in 
tering ſuch quantities of nettles, thiſtles, &c. to remain in 
the ſides of our public roads till their ſeeds ripen and are car- 
ried by the winds into all the adjacent fields, and produce a 
moſt plentiful crop of rubbiſh among their crops in the ſuc- 


Cal be confined in ſuch foul encloſures till their food 
is become ſcanty, will, (as before obſerved) hunger, 
devour a conſiderable part of ſuch noxious plants with the 
reſt of their ſooudt. 

Obvious as theſe inſtances of bad management, and the 
many diſadvantages attending them, are, the greateſt difficulty 
ſeems to be, that of making Farmers in general ſo ſenſible 
thereof, as to induce them to purſue the above-mentioned 
1 plan in order to redreſs or remove them. 

t is, I think, out of the reach of premiums; but, perhaps, 

ſome reward might ſtimulate the more intelligent 
part of them; and Lam of opinion, that if a few w ſet 
the example, it would in time become general. | 

There are at preſent ſome Gentlemen-farmers, who are 
very curious in the breed of cows, and the of 
dairy farms, and doubtleſs will improve on any hints that may 
be communicated through this Society. 951 

It is therefore ſubmitted to your conſideration, whether if 
a table of directions, the beſt that can be formed by the So- 
ciety, were tranſmitted to the churchwarden, or ſome public 


perſon 
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in each pariſh throughout the counties, to be fixed on 


the church door for the inſpeQtion of Farmers in general, it 
CO e S « 


Some Hints re the Choice of Cows, 1 ncreafing the 
tity of Mi « Cc of Cow, increofng the © 


© Cows of a red and black colour are preferable to white, of 
which not more than one ſhould be admitted in a dairy. 
4 Heifers intended for breeding ſhould not be bulled till the 
ourth year. 

The third, fourth, and fifth calves oe he all al and 
of courſe the beſt to breed from. 

A bull ſhould be well fed, and kept from coitjon till the 
third year :* His vigour does not laſt more than two years. 

In the choice of cows to breed from, ſee that they have 
eight or ten white teeth in their jaw, that the breaſt be broad, 
the tail long, the veins of the belly diſtinguiſhable, the brace 
of the navel long, a broad forehead, large black eyes, wide 
no and wide ears. 

The ſceds eſteemed the moſt ſalutary i in promoting an in- 
22 >” are thoſe of Treſoil, Saintfoin, Angelica, Pim- 

r 
P" Aboutahe walls of the houſes, and on the inſide of hedges, 
ſow Lovage. 


Since the foregoi 5 remarks were written, a Sai cali 
6 — yp Agri has fallen into the writer's hands, 
and ſerved to confiren bis ſentiments'6f the benefit that would 
ariſe from having paſture lands cleared of noxious plants, and 
ſtored with 8 filutary. 

The writer of that book fays, that N 2 th of Auguſt 
a cow died of the red-water ; and alth lie od nat 
for many days, her maw was full of les 

On the 17th of Auguſt, 1775, an ox died ſuddenly in a 
field that bad been eaten down. The farmer could not ac- 
count for it. 

December the 4th, two oxen and one cow died with ſcour- 
ing. One ox blowed; two bulls ſurfeited; and one cow had 
the red water. All died, and the writer cannot account for 


the diſeaſes. 
SOMERSET. 


| nnn .. 
fate of perfection in a bull. 
L 2 Ax r. VII. 
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Arr. VII. Of the Shearing of Sheep. 
Mr. SyLvan; 
F the following remarks on the ordering of Sheep in ſhear- 
ing meet with your approbation, the inſertion will very 
much oblige Your humble — 


GREAT part of the profit of ſheep accruing to the Far- 
mer is the Lene I by them, which _ be more or 
leſs valuable according to the due care and management em- 

ed about them. 
are two articles in the condition of the wool which 
enhance its price. Theſe are fattyneſs and cleanneſs. And 
it is in the owner's power to give it theſe in a much greater 


degree than they otherwiſe would be, by his care and atten- 
tien. The firſt will be increaſed by the time of ſhearing, the 
other er | 

The fattyneſs of the wool will never give it any value, un- 


leſs it be at the fame time clean; and the cleanneſs will diſ- 
cover its imperfeRtion, inſtead of enhancing the price, if it 
be not fatty. 

This fattynels of the wool is owing to the creature's ſweat- 
ing, and thereſore there muſt be ſome hot weather paſſed be- 
fore it is ſheared, that it may have ſweated well: not once 
or twice, for that will anfwer no purpoſe; but ſeveral times 
for days together, that the moiſture may bave lodged itſelf 
about the wool, and in a manner oiled it fo, that the neceſ- 
ſary waſhing of the creature Tor cleanlineſs, ſhall not be able 
tw carry it off. - wall ee | 

Unleſs the ſheep have ſweated well before the waſhing, 
that will do harm equal to its good, for as much as it increaſes 
the price by cleanneſs, it diminiſhes it ing off the fat- 
nels. It is very neceſlary ſheep ſhould be well waſhed be- 
fore they are ſheared ; but 2 is to know at the ſame 
time, that unleſs they have well ſweated in their wool firſt, 
„ ds all of ſheep-th 

Upon this ion n the art eep · ſhearing. 
The beſt ſeaſon of the —— doing it is towards Midfum- 
mer. But Jet the weather determine, and let not the Far- 
mier be carried away by the name of any day, or month, 
againſt the uſe of his reaſon. 

June has been commonly made the month for ſheep-ſhear- 
ing; for this plain reaſon, that at this time of the year there 
commonly 


* 
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commonly has been ſome hot weather to ſweat the ſheep; 
and there follows hot weather after it. me 9 is the rea- 
fon why June is proper, if in any year the ſeaſon prove very 
cold 10 65 firſt CN of ſummer, let him defer it till July; 
and, on the other hand, if very het weather come in early, 
let him go to ſhearing in the end of May. 

In general, if the end of May be hot, he is to begin 
in June; and if the hot weather have not come in till the 
| inning or middle of June, he is not to ſhear his ſheep till 

the latter end of that month. And in this manner let him 
who would ſucceed well in the huſbandman's buſineſs, con- 
du himſelf in every article. Let him know the practice of 
others according to the common rules: but let him examine 
the reaſon of it in every article; and while others follow it 
blindly, let him pay his ſubmiſſion to it with diſcretion. I 
well not have him ſet himſelf up as an oppoſer of the com- 
mon methods, unleſs where they are palpably wrong; but 
underſtanding their origin and foundation, he will often find 
it convenient to depart a little from them; and will always 
— the ad vantage of that liberty, when it is founded upon 
reaſon. 

When the huſbandman has on theſe principles ſettled the 
time for ſhearing his ſheep for that year, whether it be the 
end of May, the beginning, middle, or end of June, or the 
firſt week in ly, or it ought not to be later than that for 
many reaſons) the next care is to prepare for it by ſettling 
the time of walhing them, and giving them opportunity to 
dry themſelves clean. . | 

For this ſe the place of waſhing is to be fixed upon, 
and 22 clean and dry ground, in which they are to 
run till they be dried, and where they cannot get freſh dirt. 
For convenience fake, this piece of ground and the waſhing- 
place ſhould be as near one another as may be. So that if 
the farmer have his choice of two or three ſuch places, let 
him prefer that which is neareſt the water; and if he have 
but one, and have good convenience of. water, then let him 
_ the waſhing-place in the ſpot neareſt of all to this 


Though it is very needſul that the ſheep be waſhed before 
it be ſhorn, yet it muſt not be ſhorn while it is wet; and if 
ſuffered to run at random afterwards, the waſhing would not 
be of much effeR. | | | 

The whole matter, which is very war and eaſy, bein 
thus underſtood, and all things ready, let the farmer procee 


- to 
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to the firſt article, the waſhing of his ſheep. Let him ſee that 
this be done thoroughly carefully. There is a way of 
flighting bufineſs in ſuch a manner, that it might as well have 
been = 4 _— is * A = in the „ 
waſhing of ſheep, which is a thing very troubleſume to 
well; and that eaſily hides N if che farmer does not 
ſee that it be done well while they are about it, he will not 
be able eaſily to know afterwards, whether it be well done 
or no. way 

The preſence of a maſter is always uſeful while ſervants 
are employed for him; but in no article more than this; for 
— will add conſiderably to the price his wool ſhall 

h. | | 

When every ſheep has been thus carefully, thoroughly, 
and well waſhed, let be all turned rohther! into the _ 
of ground defigned for their reception, and there be left to 
run till they are dry. This, according to the weather, will 
take two, three, or four days, rarely more, for the ſeaſon is 
ſeldom very unfavourable at that time of the year. | 

All things being now ready, let the ſhearer get to work, 
and it is worth the farmer's while to take a great deal of care 
to have one who underſtands his buſineſs; for an ignorant 
or careleſs fellow at this work may do his maſter more da- 


_ in one day, than a month's extraqreinary Wages. . 
n this let him overſee every thing with bis own 


n eye, a8 
in the waſhing; and if he perceive any ſheep half 2 ſhed 
when it comes to the hand of the ſhearer, let hi d it to 
be waſhed over again. | | 5 
Let the farmer order his ſhearer to be careful not to hurt 
the ſheep, and let him have his own. eye over him, that he 
do not cut them, or prick them with the paint of his ſhears, 
for the flies will immediately, take advantage of theſe wounds, 
and torment the poor naked creatures to madneſs. . Finally, 
let him ſee the wool be carefully taken off, and well wound 
It is a very good cuſtom that ſome have, of ſhearing their 
lambs together with their ſheep ; although. others much con - 
demn it. I would have the farmer never fail to do this;. but 
then he need not be very ſtrict and exact about it all over. 
The principal care is, to ſhear them well behind. _ 
Before they come to be ſhorn, it is very nece to cus 
away the wool of their tails, and juſt behind, that dung 
may not hang on it, which makes the creatures — 
brings the flies in the ſame manner as a wound with, Os 
Cars. 
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ears. When they come to be ſhorn they ſhould be cut 
cloſe behind, but very little before. | th 

Sheep do much damage to their wool by lying in dirty 
places, which they often will do, for they are not naturally a 
very cleanly animal, as well as in their running in the day- 
time. For this reaſon, the wool of the ſame breed of ſheep 
is much finer in thoſe counties where they houſe them in the 
night, than in other places. In ſome counties, they houſe 
the ſheep at nights, and litter them with clean ſtraw. The 
expence of this is very well paid by their dung, which, to- 
gether with their urine mixing among the litter, enriched 
alſo by their ſweat, and the fatneſs of the wool, makes a very 
fine, rich, and precious manure. 


AxT. VIII. A profitable Method of keeping Tame Rabbits, 
Mr. SYLVAN, 


As warrens are not in every country, other means are 
made aſe of to raiſe Rabbits. The following I have found 
as little liable to — — as any, being kept in an eaſy way. 
and eaſily fed and looked after in every reſpett, at the ſame 
time having warmth and freedom. 

To obſerve all theſe advantages, a perſon who would keep 
rabbits muſt erett a building on. purpoſe for them. | 

Having choſen his rabbits for breed, let him fix upon a 
proper ſpot for an edifice, and draw the plan of it of fuch 
extent as to contain conveniently the he ſhall think 


to — 
a feel on which he builds this place be of a dry loamy 
kind, with a large proportion of ſand in it; for this is the 
ſort of earth the it loves beſt, and in which it is always 
moſt healthy. 

Let the building be ſquare, and run up of wood in a ſlight 
but yet a tight manner; and let there be a kind of cloſet car. 
ried up at one end. FA 

In each corner of this ſquare let there be a den made for 
a buck rabbit, and a ſmall poſt driven in, to which to faſten 
him by a chain, in the ſame manner as in the pit. At ſome 
ſmall diſtance from the corners, let there be racks ſet up for 
food, which ſhall be within the reach of the bucks, and one 
ar two others in the middle. 

When the houſe is thus prepared, let the bucks be chained 
in their places, and the does turned in. They will all live 


much 


J 
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much more comfortably in this houſe than in the pits; and 
at the times of taking away their young, let them be put inta 
the ſmaller rooms or cloſets, prepared for that purpoſe, where 

will live and thrive very comfo A building of 
this kind will coft little, and the profit ariling from the rab- 
bits will be much greater than in any other way, becauſe they 
will breed freely hout the winter ; and neither the old 
nor the y will be ſubjett to diſeaſes. Both the old and 
the young will be, in this manner alſo, defended better againſt 
vermin than by any other way whatſoever. 

The feeding of the rabbit is an article of great conſequence, 
with regard to its health and increaſe, and it is leſs under. 
ſtood than moſt things of the like kind. Some feed them in 
a manner entirely with wet meat, others almoſt altogether 
with ay + now both theſe methods are wrong. From what 
1] have ſeen and tried, a mixture, or diverſity of . 
them better in health and vigour, and < ns their 
ing faſter, and more ſucceſsfully, than any one kind. 

e dry meat of the rabbit is hay, oats, and bran. 


Their 

- moiſt or wet food is freſh herbage, or roots, of almoſt any 

kind, which they will eat with the 2 eagerneſs, as cole · 
gardens 


worts, parſley, and others, from ; and ſow-thiſ- 

tles, mallows, and the like, from the fields. Now theſe I 

would adviſe to be given them 8 always ob- 

ſerving this caution, that when you give its meat, 

| you muſt ſet them water; and that when they have the freſh 

| or moiſt meat, they have no occaſion for any ; the juices of 

| _ leaves and herbs ſupplying them with a ſufficient hu. 

midity. 8 

It 4 a common cuſtom with many to cut up the freſh food 

for their rabbits from under an hedge, taking every kind of 

herb that offers, ſo it be young, and the rabbit will eat almoſt 

any ; but in this ſome caution is neceſſary, for the herb hem- 

lock is very common under hedges, and it is poiſonous; the 
rabbit will eat it greedily, but it dies by the ed. 

The hay that is given to rabbits muſt be the ſineſt, ſweeteſt, 
and ſhorteſt, that can be got. Nor Jet any one grudge the ex- 
pence, for they eat but litile, ſo that the amount is ſcarce 
worth conſideration. | 

This is the beſt and healthieſt food of all others for rabbits, 
and ſhould be their ſtandard diet; but about once in five days 
they ſhould have the freſh herbs, which cool and ſcour them, 
And by this management they will be kept healthful and vie 


. ; gorous jo 


drains into the cut; and there, 
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; always ready for breeding, and their young will be 
uſty, ſtrong, and thriving. | 

A e other food of the rabbit, ſhould be mentioned 
mates. 2 is of a middle nature, between the moiſt and dry 

Pod. and is a very cheap diet; but it is not wholeſome, and 
therefore is dearer in the end. The rabbits will ſeem to thrive 
upon it, but 'there. is no food whatever that makes them fa 


liable to diſeaſes. 


In general, the advantage of their dry meat is, that i 
vents diſeaſes: and thoſe who commonly keep them 
freſh and moiſt food, as many do, giving them carrots 
other eatable roots among it, would do well to 


it 
dry meat in wet weather: for moiſt food is the great cauſe of 
theſe creatures having the rot, and they are moſt of all ſub. 
ject to this in dawp ſeaſons. | 


Anr. IX. On draining Boggy Lands. 
E firſt thing to be done where a piece of 
is to be dra ned. is to examine it well ap. 


through the ground to ſuch a depth, that its bottom be at 
leaſt a foot below. the level of the ſprings, When this is 
done, the water from the whole adjacent ground naturally 
provided a free paſſage be 


om the nature of land, it is plain that this ſin- 
gle operation, provided it be judiciouſſy 2 and pro- 
perly performed, muſt eſſect a cure. The cauſe of this bog - 
gynels is, chat the water of certain ſprings is dammed up, or 
pent in by earth; a paſſage is here given, and conſequen 
the very cauſe of the evil is removed. The water that ſwelled 
and ſoaked the ground, becauſe it could not get off, has now 
a paſſage by which it runs away freely and continually ; and 
the ground which was made a quagmire by its .being before 
pent in, becomes dry enough to be uſeful. , 4 
The great caution to be obſerved in this particular is, that 
the drain be cut deep enough: for if it be not deeper than 
bottom of the ſprings, the remedy will be imperſe&. 
There will ſtill be a lodgment of water at the bottom of the 
bog, the drain carrying off only what is above the level of 
its bottom; and it is ſurpriſing to ſee how much miſchief a 
Vor. IV, STS” 


\ - 


* open, it runs off. 
r 
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little wet at the bottom of a land, that bas been uſed to be 


, will do. | 

be depth is ſo uncertain, there is no giving any general 
rule for it: but ſome gueſs may be made from the nature of 
the d,. and its fatuation. The way appears greater to 


the ſpring than it naturally is, becauſe the bogy land is raiſed 
and elled up beyond its proper {urface, by he force of the 
water that is confined in it; inſomuch, that in a bog well- 
drained, it will often fink two, three, or ſour feet from what 
was the height while wet. | 
The depth at which the ſprings lie is always greater ac- 
cording to the weight of earth-that pens them in: but he who 
ſets about this with diſcretion and 4 will know where- 
abouts it will fall, from his obſervations; and he muſt have 
reſolution to go through what he has undertaken, for all will 
be ſure profit in the end. 3 5 
The drain muſt be begun in the loweſt place, and carried 
into the bog towards the ſpring head ; and trenches are then 
to be cut actols, at proper diſtances; by means of which 
every part of it will be drained thoroughly, and perſectly. 
The breadth of the drain muſt be proportioned to the 
depth; and this the judicious undertaker will eaſily contrive, 
for, by the before-named obſervations, he will be able to 
. very nearly at the neceſſary depth of the drain, beſore 
he begins the work. bs | 
Some farther cautions are neceſſary to be given in this 
general account of draining bogs, for the ſecuring and keep- 
ing the advantage perpetual, and avoiding inconveniencies. 
2 — ſmall and _ * 4 as 1s often 
the caſe, particularly in ſome of the ruſhy bogs, they ma 
be left open; and 7h farther care is , 1. look 
at them now and then, to ſee they are kept from filling up. 
But when they are broader and deeper, ſome precaution is 
neceſſary to prevent accidents. ; | 
The earth that is thrown out muſt never be left upon the 
edges of theſe ſmall and ſhallow drains, as is too frequent a 
praftice, If it will ſerve to neither of the purpoſes, of firing 
or manure, it muſt be carried off, to be thrown away; but ge- 
nerally it is a kind of turfy matter, and will make a coarſe 
ſort of fuel. r | 
When the drain is wide and deep, as there is no neceſlity 
for keeping it open at top, it is beſt to-cover it up to prevent 
cattle tumbling in. In this caſe, a good quantity of rough 
| ones muſt be thrown in: they ſhould be ſuch as are hard, 
| and 
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In Staffordſhire, inſtead of black-thorn buſhes, they make 
the firſt lay of a quantity of freſh heath, and then put the 


tones, covering them with a good, coat of more heath, and 


then with earth. This is a better method where heath 1s to 
be had; and that it commonly is in the neighbourhood of 
for it is her and more durable in the wet than the 
- and at the time, though it lies cloſer a great deal, 
yet there is ſomething ſo ſtubbed in the large ſhoots, that it 
will not be preſſed entirely flat. | 
It is certain that the worſt boggy lands that lie upon or be- 
tween hills; may be drained by this ſingle method, which is 
eaſy, cheap, xs not liable to failure by accidents, if properly 
conducted. And it is equally certain, that the value of the 
recovered; lands is very great, for they become fit for a varicty 
of es, as ſhall be ſhewn hereaſter. 3 
Leg not their appearance, while in a bog, diſhearten the 
undertaker; for their produce, when reduced by draining to 
firm land, will be altogether different from that which natu- 


rally grows 
be alla promoted. by art: but before we * of that, it may 
not be improper-to give one farther method gf making the 
neceſſary drains, in ſuch boggy ground as is ſoft and mellow, 
and but moderately wet. nit ond aac 22425 
For this purpoſe, ſeveral holes are to be dug in a ſtraight 
line along the hog, at about eight feet diſtance; theſe are to 
be about ſeven feet deep, pg. four feet wide. A man is to 
get into one of theſe as ſoon as it is dug, and to work away 
toward the next, each way, leaving a coat of earth of about 
three feet, thick at the top. Thus he is to proceed in each 
hole, till, by this means, the ſeveral burrows meet, and there 
is a ſubterraneous drain made through the whole bog. 
- Bruſh-wood, or any uſeleſs materials of a like kind, are 
to be thruſt into the drain every where, to keep it open, and 
thus the water will be carried off with great certainty, ar 
the bog will be left dry and firm land. This method was fir 


invented near Weeford in Staffordſhire, and is at this i; 8 


2 in many of the neighbouring places with a laſti 
—_—::; - pr 


ꝶ⁵5MF—. of ground is thus recovered from its 


Rate, it will ſil be found unfruitful. Its natural produft in 
this wet condition was moſs, and it will continue to yield 
nouriſhment to that, and, till affiſted by art, to little elle, 
becauſe all its juices will be exhauſted by that uſeleſs produc- 


\ 


upon them while wet; and this improvement may 


tzpn. To cure this fault, it is to be dreſſed with aſhes, kept 


: dry. 


* 
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dry, Theſe are to be ſpread over it, at the rate of thirty 


buſhels to an acre; they will aft very effeftually in deſtroy- 
ing the W and in eoriching the ſoil for better Oye 


__— 


ART. X. On deſtroying Weeds, Hand- weeding, Handed 
and Hor ſe-hoeing. 


Mr. SYLVAN, 


1 25 you think the following obſervations worth your ſes 
tion, 1 ſhall be glad to ſee them in your _— W. 
THE deſtruction of Weeds on a farm is a matter of very 

ſerious conſideration, and deſerves the Farmer's moſt care 


attention; they do him a two-fold injury, by impoveriſhing 
his land, and dehtroying his crops. No land Nt their ta- 


| yages, bei all more or leſs ſubje& to noxious plants of — 


kind or other ; fome of thee. are deſtroyed by tillage and 
manure; thus wild gold will be * by clay, ay 
and chalk; but this is not an univerſal caſe. Some weeds w 
advance with haſty ſtrides, and even overcome the corn if 
not kept down b Yen means or other: band · weeding, hand- 
hoeihg, and eh e-hoeing, are the general methods preſeribed 
ſor the Trott of eradicating the evil. 
Hand-weeding is too laborious for a large ſcale ; yet when 
the weeds are come up among corn ſown in the broad-caſt 
method, cannot well bo: diſpenſed with. There are mafiy 
objeftions to this method; the principal are, the expenee, and 
the injury-done by treading down the corn. Expence that 
is unneceſſary ſhould eo be avoided by a farmer; but an 
_ expence, which ſaved, would be a more material injury than 
' the coſt, cannot be, with any propriety, I think, diſpenſed 
with; and as to the i injury done to the corn by treading, we 
cannot think it equal to the amazing waſte, the weeds, if ſuf- 
* fered fo remain, will produce. To obviate theſe difficulties; 


* the hand-hoe has been propoſed; but the hand-hoe can only 
# be uled to advantage in dry weather, and in 


light land; . for 
in ſtiff land · the effect will not be equal to the expeRtation, 


and in wet weather the weeds will grow again. 


One advantage, and the only real one, produced by the 
hand-hoe, will be the earthing the roots of the corn; this, 
more than the deſtruftion of the weeds, will be found the 

— for the hand -hoe will neceflarily leave of che roots 
- behind, which will vegetate a-freſh, and after the firſt a 
e 
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like a polypus, each branch will produce a freſh plant. The 
hand-hoe 1s never ufed to ſuch advantage as in a turnip crop; 
the root of the turnip mellows the ground; and the roots of 
the weeds, from the preceding tillage, have no power or time 
to get faſt hold of the earth, and are therefore at that time 
ealily deſtroyed; an advantage by no other means fo well 


In crops which are either ſet or drilled, the moſt excellent 
contrivance of the horſe-hoe will out-do hand-weeding or 
hand-hoing, and bas ſo amazingly the preference, that I won- 
Jew. in all Fenn crops, &c. the hand-hoe ſhould ever be made 
uſe of, which, at the beſt, can never do more than merely 
deftroy the annual weeds; the perennial will baffle all their 
ſkill, and being wounded only, or perhaps divided, will en- 
creaſe in conſequence. The hand-hoeing will dò the beans 
and peaſe good, by drawing freſh earth about them, but the 
borſe-hoe will do this in a ſuperior manner, and at the ſame 
time clean the land for the ſubſequent crop of corn. The 
horfe-hoe tears up and deſtroys all the well eſſettually, as 
well the annual as the perennial ones; and is at the ſame time 
the moſt eſſectual, cheap, and expeditious methol. 


* 


ART. XI. On ſowing Wheat after Turnips. 
Mr. SyYLvan, WEE DI 
A THOUGH the general cyſtom of ſowing barley aſier 
£ A. turnips cannot be any - allen" ah A for a 
better, yet particular circumſtances may offer to ſet it aſide: 

I think this has this happened to me. I had a piece of 
turnips which were fed off very early, and my wheat ſeaſon 
not being large, I was. induced to ſow ſome wheat on this 
land, expecting that the produce will be clean, and therefore 
fit for ſeed, the year following. The fineneſs of the ſeaſon 
was a ſtrong motive to urge me; and whatever the ſucceſs 
may be, I will let you know. I am well aware of an objec- 
tion that may be ſtrongly urged, viz. it throws us out of the 
regular courſe,' and produces an aukward change; whether 
it may anſwer or not, I cannot but expett to obtain a clean 
ſample of ſeed for ſuture.crops.. 

N 7 I am, Sir, your humble fervant, 


$44 S. S. 
[We ſhould be obliged to our correſpondent to aſcertain 
the quantity and nature of the land, the quantity of the ſeed 


ſown, 


* 
1 | 
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ſown, the time of ſowing, and tillage given; and when he 

has harveſted and thraſhed out his crop, the reſult of the 


experiment fairly ſtated, and the produce and the value com- 
pared with the average price of the market.] 


AR r. XII. To make a good Soup of Mutton. 
Mr. SYLVAN, | 


% 


BEG you will preſerve the following Receipt in your Va» 
I luable Magazine. T. L. 


TAKE a ſmall loin of mutton, ſkin and bone it, brown it 
a little, then put it into a ſtewpan with two quarts of water, 
and ſome turnips and carrots; let it ſtew gently for two hours, 
ſend up the mutton and broth, but take out the carrots and 
turnips. 


ART. XIV. Lift of Fairs in the Month of April. 


2. A BERGELY, Hitchen, Lutterworth. g. Cheſterfield, 

Aſhborne, 4. Newin, Thirſk. 5. Bangor, Bidden- 
den, Blythborough, Bootle, Bridport, Bud worth, Burton, Car- 
digan, Caerphilly, Clack, Colnbrook, Critch, Deal, Ditching, 
Doncaſter, Elmham, Glouceſter, Hailſham, Halton, Haver- 
fordweſt, Ichwell, Lamberhurſt (Kent) Moreton, Northamp- 
ton, Plympton, St. Peter's, Saliſbury, Southwick, Tarring, 
Thirſk, Trecaſtle, Wickware, Woodſtock, Wadley near Far- 
ringdon. 6, Aberconway, Thirſk. 7. Atherſtone, Ware» 
ham. 8,9, Barnet. 10. Barnet, Sheepwaſh, 11. Attlebo- 
rough, Warminſter. 12. Blakeney, Tamworth. 14. Cat- 
ſtreet, Cawſton, Dronfield. 415. Beaulieu, Slaidburn, Tang- 
ley. 18. Caſtle-Acre, Malmſbury. Padſtow. 19. Fenny- 
Stratford. 20. Stoney-Stratford. 21. Bedford, Cheſham, 
Ree * any "we 2 el, Pon- 
t l. 23. Bewdley, Bilſden, Biſley, Campden, Cowbridge, 
F dis 1 — E. 
field, Hinton St. George, Holywell, Ipſwich, Menhenit, Mod - 
bury, Norleaſe, Sawbridgeworth, Whitchurch (Hants) Stan- 
away. 24. Graſlingtan, Orleton. 25. Aſhover, Axminſter, 
Bracknell, Brigſtock, Burnham (Eſſex) Crowborough, Great- 
Oakley, Holt (Norfolk) Iron-Acton, Ivinghoe, Nag 's. Nor- 
ton, L la, Llannerchy mead. ner Loughborough, 
Limpſham, Luton, Maiden-Bradley, Methwould, Pockling- 
ton, Southampton, Stoke-Gomer, Stoke - under-Hamden, Tod- 


dington, 
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dington, Warkworth. 26. Ovingham, Settle, Tenbury. 27. 
Burrowbridge, Cerrigy-Druidion, Dorſtone, Downham, Holſ- 
worthy, Mortimer, Spalding. 28. Soham. '29. New-Church, 
Market-Harborough, Radchff-Bridge, Solyhull. go. Chapel- 
in-le-Firth, Radchiff-Bridge, | 

Moveable Fairs in April. : 

Firſt Monday, at Bellbronghton, Frettenham. Firſt Tueſ- 
day, at Kingſclear. Firſt Friday, at Snaith. Firſt Saturday, 
at Llanidloes. Monday before the 5th, at Swindon. Tueſday 
before the 5th, at . Thurſday before the 5th, at 
Yarm. Second Monday, at Greſsford. Second Tueſday, at 
Leighton-Buzzard. Second Wedneſday, at Holy-Croſs. Se- 
cond Thurſday, at Cheltenham, Cricklade, Stamſordham. 

. Third Monday, at Exbourne. Third Tueſday; at Eleſmere, 
North-Tawton. Third Thurſday, at Launceſton, Third Sa- 
turday, at Brackley. Third Monday and Tueſday after the 
11th, at Giſborough, Third Wedneſday after the 5th, at 
Preſton (Herts). Second Tueſday after the 12th, at Lincoln. 
Wedneſday before. the 16th, at Witheridge. Friday before 
the 21ſt, at Barnſtaple. Wedneſday before the 23d, at 

Northleach. Laſt Tueſday, at Caeirwyth, Ware. Laſt Wed- 
neſday, at Aberforth. Laſt Friday, at Churchingford. Laſt 
Saturday, at Newmarket (Flintſhire.) | 


 _., CORRESPONDENCE. 
Wie received variety af letters from different Correſpond- 
ents,” which ſhall all be conſidered; and we will give each 
fuch ſatisfaction as is in our power, 
J. R. B's favour will be admitted, 


To SteMPrRONIUs we anſwer, We are citizens of the world; nor 
will we take part with the princes of the earth in their quarrels; we 
write of ſeythes and reaping-hooks, not ſwords and cannon, 

Fu PLOUGHSHARE wiſhes for an anſwer to the Queries 
ſent by the Bath Society, from all the different counties; and we 
wiſh to pleaſure our friends with their inſertion. . 

S. 8. wiſhes to receive another half-ſheet of Dictionary with each 
number; we have no objeQtion, if it meet with general approbation, 


C. W. would be obliged to any of our friends to ſend us their 
_ Obſervations on Turnip | 


— 
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A DisszxTATION on the Progreſs and preſent State of 
AGRICULTURE. |[ Continued. | 


African Huſbandry. 


Meno. comprehending the kingdoms of Morocco 
and Fez, is bounded by the Mediterranean ſea, to the 
North; by Algiers, from which it is ſeparated by the river 
Malva, on the Eaſt; by Biledulgerid on the ſouth; and by 
the Atlantic ocean on the weſt. It is about five hundred 
miles — north to fouth, and about two hundred from eaſt 
to we 

The air is hot and dry, and the foil exceedingly fertile. 
The productions are, wheat, barley, ſugar, hemp, flax, almonds, 
grapes, oranges, lemons, &c. 
inland traffic is carried on by the inhabitants of this 
empire with Arabia and Negroland. To the former they 
ſend woollen manufactures, 1 indigo, cochi- 
neal, and oſtrich feathers; in return for which, they receive 
ſilks, muſlins, and drugs. To Negroland they ſend ſalt, fk, 
and woollen manufaftures, which they change for gold, ivory, 
and negroes, who are chiefly imported to recruit the Empe- 
ror's black cavalry. This trade is conducted by caravans. 
The greateſt part of their foreign commerce is carried on in 
Engliſh and French bottoms, for they have few veſſels of their 
own, except corſairs. Their exports conſiſt in copper, Mo- 
rocco-leather, hides, exceeding fine wool, oftrich feathers, 
barilla, N honey, horſes, gums, raiſins, olives, dates, 

and other fruits. The commercial affairs of this empire, and 
vol. IV. N indeed 
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indeed of all Barbary, are managed by Jews and Chriſtians, | 


ſettled in thoſe countries. 

The chief manufaftures are, leather, fine mats, embroidered 
handkerchieſs, ſword knots, and carpets. The Jews and 
Chriſtians have likewiſe eſtabliſhed thoſe of filk and linen. 


ALGIERS is bounded on the eaſt by Tunis, on the weſt 
Fez, on the north by the Mediterranean, and on tbe ſouth by 
the deſert of Biledulgerid. It is about four hundred and fifty 
miles in length, and an hundred and fifty in breadth ; com- 
prehending the ancient Mauritania Cæſarienſis, with a 
of Numidia Proper, called alſo formerly the country of the 
Maſlyli, and Terra Metagonitis. 

No country in the world boaſts a more temperate air than 
Ao it being neither too hot in ſummer, nor too tharp 
and cold in winter, except when the ſoutherly winds blow, 
which is but ſeldom. During their continuance, the heat is 
ſo exceedingly ſuffocating, that the inhabitants are obliged to 
ſprinkle the floors of their houſes with water, in order to 
keep them cool. In ſome parts of this kingdom it never 
rains in the ſummer, and in others they have no rain. 

The country towards the ſea-coaſt is mountainous and 
rocky, but the foil in moſt of the inland parts is very fertile. 

The domeſtic animals of this kingdom are, oxen, ſheep, 
goats, horſes, camels, mules, and afſes. The kumrah is pe- 
culiar to this A, being a ſmall beaſt of burden, engen- 
dered between an aſs and a cow. It is ſingle-hoofed like the 
aſs, but the ſkin is much fleeker, and the tail and head, ex- 
cept the horns, reſemble thoſe of a cow. The wild beaſts of 
the deſerts are, lions, panthers, tygers, dubbas, bears, porcu- 
pines, foxes, apes, cameleons, hares, rabbits, ferrits, weaſels, 
and moles: all kind 1 8 alſo ſound here. The 
birds in Algiers, and moſt other of Barbary, are 
rhaads, killaws, which are about the fe of a large pullet, and 
both eſteemed delicious eating; the ſtragary, the houbaara, 
the former like a jay, and the latter as large as a capon, hav- 
ing feathers beautifully variegated ; eagles, hawks, partridges, 

uails, and all kind of wild-towl, beſides a number of ſmall 
rata binds of which the capſa- ſparrow is remarkable, both 
for the beauty of its plumage, and the ſweetneſs of its note, 
which is ſaid to exceed that of any other bird, but it cannot 
live in a foreign climate. | 

The ſeas, bays, and rivers of Algiers, and likewiſe through- 
out Barbary, abound with the fineſt and moſt delicious fiſh of 
every kind. 0 The 
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The ** cultivated here conſiſts of Indian wheat, barley, 
and drah, a ſpecies of white millet. The fruits are grapes, 
figs, peaches, neQarines, olives, dates, nuts, pomegranates, 
prickley and other pears, apples, plums, cherries, mulber- 
ries, and walnuts. Many parts of this country enjoy a per- 
petual verdure, and the paſture is excellent. 


Tonis is part of the country anciently called Carthage; it 
is bounded by the Mediterranean ſea, Biledulgerid, Tripoli, 
and Algiers; is about three hundred and fifteen miles from 
north to ſouth, and one hundred and eighty from eaſt to weft, 

The air of Tunis is nearly the ſame with that of Algiers, 
clear, and pure, and ſo remarkably healthy that the country 
has not been viſited by the plague for many years. The ſoil 
is barren in many places, except the weſtern parts, where it 
is well watered. - Some of hy votes ws. extremely fertile, 

ucing corn, oil, various fruits in great abun- 
| mae o country jy world is more — breed- 
ing filk-worms, as it abounds in mulberry trees. The ani- 
mals are the ſame as in Algiers. 


TxrIeOL1. This kingdom is part of the ancient Regio- 
Syrtica, and part of Cyrenica. It is bounded on the north by 
the Mediterranean, on the ſouth by the great Deſert, on the 
eaſt by Barca, and on the weſt by Tunis and Biledulgerid; is 
near eleven hundred miles from eaſt to weſt, and one hun- 
dred and fifty from north to ſouth. 

The air is clear, and the ſoil the moſt fertile in Barbary ; 
the vallies when cultivated produce large quantities of corn, 
grapes, olives, dates, almonds, and ſuch fruits as are natural 
to warm climates, 


BARCA, the ancient Cyrene, and once famous for the tem- 
ple of Ammon, is now truly a deſert, ſcarce a town or cul- 
tivated ſpot of ground being to be found in the whole coun- 
try. It is bounded on the north by the Mediterranean, on 
the ſouth by Biledulgerid, on the Eaſt by Egypt, and on the 
weſt by Tripoli. It is about two hundred miles in length from 
north to ſouth, and one hundred and ſixty in breadth from 
caſt to weſt, 


— BiLEDULGERID. This country, which was anciently 

called Nubia, is ſituated between twenty-eight and thirty-two 

degrees of north latitude, _ between five and twelve 2 
2 0 
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of eaſt longitude. It is bounded on the north by Tunis; on 
the ſouth by Zaara; on the eaſt by a ridge of high moun- 
tains, which ſeparates it from Tripoli; and on the weſt by 
Algiers It is about two hundred and eighty miles in length, 
— nearly the ſame in breadth. 

The whole country is very mountainous, ſandy, and bar - 
ren, except ſome ſmall parts of it, which are covered with, 
large foreſts of palm-trees, producing vaſt quantities of dates. 
Formerly indeed a very conſiderable part of it was cultivated, 
but the preſent inhabitants, who are Mahometans, are almoſt 
ſtrangers to agriculture. The climate is hot and unhealthy ; 
the people are lean and of a ſwarthy complexion. They are 
a'mixture of the Arabs and the ancient Africans. The for- 
mer lead a wandering life with their flocks and herds, but the 
latter are ſettled in villages. Their chief commodity is of- 
trich feathers, which they barter for corn, and other neceſſa- 
ries, with the inhabitants of the adjacent countries of Tunis 
and Algiers. | 


ZAARA. This is a large traft of deſert country, bounded 
on the north by Biledulgerid, on the ſouth by Negro-land, on 
the eaſt by Barca and Numidia, and on the weſt by the At- 
lantic ocean. It is about 1680 miles in length from eaſt to 
weſt, and 480 in breadth from north to ſouth. It was known 
to the ancients by the name of Lybia Interior, or Lybia De. 
ſerta; and ſeems to have been then inhabited by the Getuli. 
At preſent the Arabs only are found in this 3 an igno- 
rant, brutiſh, and ſavage people, who lead a wandering life 
with their flocks and herds, and live chiefly on milk, a little 
barley-meal, and ſame dates. The country is indeed ſo truly 


a deſert, that none but ſuch ſavage wanderers could procure 
ſubſiſtence 1n it. 


CoasT of Gutx zA. The coaſt of this immenſe coun- 
try, extending from the Tropic of Cancer to the Cape of 
Good Hope, n generally known by one general name of the 
Coaſt of Guinea. | 

All its inhabitants are black. The cauſe of this fi 
has been the ſubjett of much inquiry, which hath given ri 
to a variety of ſyſtems. Some have abſurdly ſup that 
the negroes, being the deſcendants of, Cain, bave had this mark 
of infamy ſtamped upon them, as a puniſhment for the fratri- 
cide of their anceſtor. If it were fo, it muſt be allowed, that 
his poſterity have made a ſevere atonement for his crime; 


and 
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and that the deſcendants of the pacific Abel have tho 
avenged the blood of their — father. ee 

But waving the diſcuſhon of ſuch ridiculous fancies, let us 
inquire whos it be poſſible that the negroes ſhould derive 
their colour from the climate they inhabu? Some philoſo- 
phers and eminent naturaliſts are of this opinion. There are 
no negroes, ſay they, but in the hotteſt countries. Their 
colour becomes darker, the nearer they approach to the Equa- 
tor. It becomes lighter or more bright at the extremities of ' 
the Torrid Zone. The whole human ſpecies in general con- 
tract whiteneſs from the ſnow, and grow — in the ſun. 
Various ſhades may be obſerved from white to black, and 
from black to-white, marked out as it were by the parallel 
degrees which cut the earth from the Equator to the Poles. 
If the Zones, — by the inventors of the ſphere, were 
repreſented by real bands, one might perceive the jetty-co- 
lour of the natives inſenfibly decreaſe to the right and left as 
far as the two Tropics; from thence the brown colour of the 
inhabitants grow 2 and brighter to the polar circles, b 
ſhades of white, becoming more and more brilliant. But it 
is ſomewhat remarkable, that nature, which hath laviſhed the 
brightneſs of the moſt beautiful colours on the ſkin and plu- 

of animals, and on vegetables and metals, ſhould, pro- 
—_ ſpeaking, have left men without colour, ſince black 
and white are nothing but the beginning and abſence of all 
colours. 

Whatever be the original and radical cauſe of that vari 
ol complexion in the human ſpecies, it is agreed, that this 
complexian is owing to a gelatinous ſubſtance that is lodged 
between the cuticle and the ſkin. This ſubſtance is blackiſh 
in negroes, brown in olive-coloured or ſwarthy people, white 
in Europeans, and diverſified with reddiſh ſpots in people 
who have extremely light or red hair. 

Anatomy hath diſcovered, that in negroes the ſubſtance of 
the brain is blackiſh, that the pineal gland is entirely black, 
and their blood is of a much deeper red than that of white 

le. Their ſkin is always hotter, and their pulſe quicker. 

paſſions, therefore, of fear and love, are carried to ex- 
ceſs among theſe people; and this is the reaſon why they are 
more effeminate, more indolent, more weak, and unhappily 
more fit for ſlavery. Beſides, their intellectual faculties being 
nearly exhauſted by the «ceſſes of ſenſual pleaſures, they 
have neither —_ nor nderſtanding to ſupply by art the 
deficiency of their ſlrengih. Their hair, it is ſaid, is curled, 


betauſe, 
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becauſe, having to penetrate through a net-work of a more 
denſe and tenacious ſubſtance, it becomes twiſted, and can- 
not be lengthened out. The ſweat of the negroes diffuſes a 
Arong and diſagreeable odour, becauſe it is impregnated with 
that thick and rancid greaſe which hath been long lodged, 
and flowly oozes out between the cuticle and the ſkin. This 
ſubſtance is ſo palpable, that one may diſtinguiſh in it with a 
microſcope, a —— formed in little blackiſh globules. 
Hence the perſpiration of a negro, when it is copious, tinges 
the linen cloth which wipes it off. One of the inconveni- 
encies of this black colour, an emblem of the night which 
confounds all objects, is, that the negroes have been obliged, 
in order to be known at a diſtance, to flaſh themſelves, and 
mark ou ſkins with ——_ This cuſtom is 
neral, eſpecially among the wandering tribes of this 

As we fund it, however eſtabliſhed — the ſavages 57 * 
tary and Canada, it may be doubtful whether the practice 
does not rather ariſe from their roving way of life, than from 
the nature of their complexion. 

Anatomy hath gone further, and diſcovered the origin of 
the blackneſs of negroes in the principles of generation. 
Nothing more it ſhould ſeem would be neceffary to prove, 
that negroes are a particular ſpecies of men. For if any thing 
diſcriminates the ſpecies, or the claſſes in each ſpecies, it 1s 
certainly the difference of the ſemen. The colour of the 
negroes is, therefore, falſely ſuppoſed to be owing to the cli- 
mate, ſince in Africa, under the ſame parallels, the eaſtern 
coaſt has no negroes, and even produces white le; and 
that in America, the heat of the ſun and nature of the ſoil 
have never produced any negroes. 

Though it ſhould be allowed, that the weſtern coaſt of A- 
frica is the hotteſt region of the whole globe, the only infe- 
rence to be deduced from this, would be, that there are cli - 
mates proper only to certain ſpecies, or certain ſpecies adapted 
to particular chmates ; but not that the difference of climates 
could change the ſame ſpecies from white to black. The ſun 
has not the power of altering and modifying the germina of 
reproduttion. White people never become black in Africa, 
nor negroes white in America. Ay union, indeed, between 
the ſexes of theſe two ſpecies, * the meſtees, who par- 
take equally of the colour, ſeaturtii and complexion of both. 


If man were originally white, LI be ſuppoſed, that ha- 
5 


ving been created nearer to the fi than to the torrid zone, 
he peopled the earth ſucceſſively from the Poles to the Equa- 
| tor: 
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tor: while, on the contrary, the fertility of the globe be- þ 
tween the tropics, is a preſumption, that it has been peopled 
from the Equator to the Poles. 

The climate inbalyted by the negroes exhibits no palpable 
variations but ſuch as may be occaſioned by ſands or — bt} 


The almoſt inſu able heat of their days is ſucceeded by 
very cool and re ing nights, with this difference only, that 
they are leſs ſo in the rainy ſeaſons than in the times of 
drought. The dew, leſs profuſe under a cloudy ſky than 
under a ſerene horizon, is undoubtedly the cauſe of this ſin- 

From the frontiers of the empire of Morocco, as far as Se- 
negal, the land is entirely barren. Some Arabs, the deſcend- 
ants of thoſe who conquered Barbary, and ſome Moors, the 
ancient inhabitants of the country, lead a miſerable wanderin 
life amidſt thoſe burning and dry ſands, which are finally 
in the vaſt ſolitudes of Sahara. 

The banks of the Niger, Gambia, and Sierra Leona, and 
thoſe of ſome leſs conſiderable rivers, which flow in that long 
ſpace that intervenes between theſe principal rivers, exhibit 
proofs of the greateſt fertility. Maize grows there without 
much cultivation, as well as all the fruits that are natural to 
America: and the care of flocks conſtitutes almoſt the ſole 
r of the inhabitants. They are fond of mare's 
milk, which is their principal nouriſhment, and travel but lit- 
tle ; becauſe they have no wants to induce them to leave 
their country. 

The inhabitants of Cape Monte, environed on every ſide 
by ſands, form a nation entirely ſeparated from the reſt of 
Africa. In the rice of their marſhes conſiſts all their nou- 
riſhment and their ſole riches. Of this they ſell a ſmall quan- 
tity to the Eur „for which they receive in exchange 
brandy and hard-ware. 

From the Cape of Palmas to the river Volta, the inhabi- 
tants are traders and huſbandmen. They are huſbandmen, 
becauſe their land, though ſtony, abundantly requites the ne- 
ceſſary labour and expence of clearing it. They are traders, 
becauſe they have behind them nations which furniſh them 
with gold, copper, ivory, and flaves; and becauſe nothing ob- 
ſtruts a continued communication between the people of the 
country and thoſe of the coaſt. - It is the ſole country in A- 
frica, where, in a ſhort ſpace, there are no deſerts or deep ri- 
vers to obſtrutt the traveller, and where water and the means 
of ſubliſtence may be four, SER 


Between 
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Between the river of Volta and that of Calbary, the coaft 
is flat, fertile, populous, and cultivated. The country, which 
extends from Calbary to Gabon, is very different. Almoſt 
totally covered with thick foreſts, producing little fruit and 
no corn, it may be ſaid to be rather inhabited by wild beaſts 
than by men. Though the rains are there very frequent and 
copious, as they muſt be under the equator, the land is fo 
ſandy, that immediately after the ſhowers are fallen, there 
remains not the leaſt appearance of moiſture. 

To the ſouth - the _ as far as Zara, the coaſt preſents - 
an cable proſnett. w at its beginning, it graduall 
he cad extibit a ſcene of 14 Held, A. nr ng, 
with woods, always verdant, and meadows covered with 

Im-trees. | 

From Zara to Coanza, and ſtill further, the coaſt is in ge- 
neral high and craggy. In the interior parts of this coun 
is an elevated plain, the ſoil of which is compoſed of a large, 
thick, and fertile ſand. . 


A little beyond Coanza, a barren region 1 of 
above two hundred leagues in extent, which is terminated by 
the country of the Hottentots. In this long ſpace, there are 
no inhabitants known, except the Cimbebes, with whom no 
intercourſe is kept up. | | 

[To be continued.] 


ARTICLE Il. An Account of the Mode of Huſband ac- 
tiſed in I, of 2 * 


[In a letter to the Bath Society, from E. Rack, Secretary.] 


GENTLEMEN, March 24, 1779. 


EING laſt week at Portſmouth, I croſſed the water to the 
Ille of Wight, principally with a view to obtain ſome 
authentic information relative to the foil, mode of huſbandry, 
and produce of that iſland. For this purpoſe I viſited moſt 
of it, and converſed with divers intelligent practical 
farmers thereon. I found them very ready to communicate 
every kind of information I wanted; and as I took notes at 
the time from which the following remarks are extracted, 
they may be depended on, and are reſpectſully preſented to 

iſt, The Nature of the Soil. . 

This ifland is finely diverſified with gently- riſing hills a 

fertile vallies, well watered. The hills are generally well cul- 
| tivated, 
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tivated, and abounding with ſprings, are fruitful, ſome few 
excepted, which afford good ſeed for ſheep. | 

In ſome parts the ſoil is gravelly, and abounds with flints 
like Hampſhire. In ſome other parts it is a ſtrong clay; but 
in the general it conſiſts of a fine hazel loam, mixed with juſt 
enough ſand to render it eaſy to work, and penetrable to the 
tender fibres of grain and plants. Being ſurrounded by the 
ſea, the air, and conſequently the dews and vapours, when 
condenſed and falling in rain, are impregnated with ſalts, 
which add greatly to the fertility of the ſoil. Rents, 1 find, 
are generally from 18s. to 215. per acre. 


Manures. 


I was informed by divers Farmers, that till within a few 
ears lime was almoſt the only manure uſed in the iſland, 
— dung excepted; but it has of late 2 place to 
chalk, which they find more operative and laſting. Thirty 
-loads, of forty buſhels each, are generally laid on an 
acre, and laſt from ten to fifteen years; they are however of 
opinion, that a ſecond chalking is of little, if any ſervice. 
Their chalk is of a hard kind, both blue and whzte; the for- 
mer might indeed with more propriety be termed marie, as 
it very much reſembles the blue marle found in Somerſet- 
ſhire, with this difference, that on putting it in vinegar the 
efferveſcence is not ſo ſtrong. Of this kind they lay twenty 
loads on an acre; and I was told, that in lands thus chalked 
more than thirty years ſince, the benefit is ſtill very apparent. 
In ſundry articles of good huſbandry, they ſeem ſtill very 
remiſs. They neither gather in their ſtubbles, nor confine . 
their cattle to the farm-yard in winter. Hence their ſtock 
of farm-yard manure is ſmall in compariſon to what it other- 
wiſe might be: Add to this, that they rarely dig up the bor- 
ders of their fields, or mix up heaps of compoſt. | 
In the parts contiguous to Newport and Weſt-Cowes, the 
ſoil is naturally the leaſt fertile; but as great quantities of 
ſtable-dung are made in thoſe towns, and eagerly hone by 
the adjacent farmers, the produce is nearly equal to that in 
other parts. | | 2 | 
Their inattention to ſea - weed is another proof of 
their defic1 in the knowledge of manures. On the eaſt, 
ſouth, and weſt coaſts of this iſle, the ſea beats with great vi- 
olence, and brings up vaſt quantities of weeds, which might 
be collected at a bal expence, and mixed in compoſt with 
| r ſerti- 


Vor. IV, 
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lizing manure in thoſe places where it is moſt wanted. I en - 
uired of divers farmers, why they did not thus apply a trea- 
= which nature had ſo amply provided them with? The 
ſubſtance of their anſwers was, ** that it never had been uſed, 
„ unlefs to mix with chalk for their bean lands, and that = 
** apprehended it promoted the growth of weeds in the land 
not conſidering, that whatever promotes the growth of weeds 
muſt, for the ſame reaſon, promote the growth of grain; and 
that its fenilizing the ſoil was the cauſe of both. X 


Courſe of Crops, and Produce per Acre. 


In the eaſtern part of the iſland, the uſual courſe of crops 
is, 1. Summer fallow, 4. Clover and Ray Graſs, one 
2. Wheat, year, 
3. Barley or Oats, 5 Wheat, on one earth, 
Another courſe is, 
1. Turnips, 3. Clover, and Ray Graſs, 
2. Barley, 4. Wheat, Barley, or Oats. 
* the centre of the iſland, the — courſe is * 


5. Barl 
6. Barley, 
7. Wheat, 


Clover and Graſs, or 
of Clover > years; 


Or, IO Toner cone, and fimilar to the Norfolk, 
3. Clover and Ray Graſs, 
WE Py 


5 r Nr A 
und in — gy 8 
far generally plough three times; fow four 
r quarters per acre on an ave 
1 they e only coce; fow four hels and a 


. — they fow - of... 5a 

part, near oats after turnips, 
and from to nine quarters acre. Theſe crops 
r in this yore of the ifle is a Bur, 


rich, light loam, which cannot fail of p ucing 
of whatever grain is ſown on it. * W 
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On ſome of the ſtiff clays they plant beans, and very ab- 
ſurdly ſet ten pecks acre, for ſetting of which they paz 
25. 4d. per buſhel. They never hoe them; but notwithſtand- 
ing this bad method is prattiſed, theſe clay lands are ſo rich, 
and well-adapted to this grain, that they get in general five 

ers per acre. 

The turnip buſbandry ſeems to be but imperſectly under- 
food. In the eaſtern part of the Iſland they plough four 
times for turnips, harrow and hoe them once. They feed 
them all off with ſheep, and value the crop at fifty ſhillings 

acre ; but on the north-eaſt part many farmers do not hoe 
them at all.— Strange it is, that the proper culture and real 
AN this excellent root ſhould be ſo little known, or at- 
tended to. 


They generally cut two loads of clover per acre, and then 
let it run to ſeed. Sometimes they ſow tares after clover, 


and generally cut them green for horſes. In the ſouth-weſt 

parts, they ſometimes ſow them for feeding ſheep, but not 
enerall * s 

a On — of the moſt ſandy parts, they ſow buck- wheat, 

but the quantity is ſmall, and it is only uſed for fatting ſwine. 

The paſture lands, eſpecially in the vallies, are very rich, 
and produce excellent hay, which they ſtack abroad in the 
neateſt manner I have ever ſeen. But as moſt of the farmers 
keep dairies, a conſiderable part of the graſs is neceſſarily fed 
off. To each cow they allot an acre and a half of graſs, 
Their cows are moſtly of the Alderney breed, many of which 
will yield eight pounds of butter in a week. Their winter 
food is ſtraw before calving, and then hay. 

Where the lands are wet and ſpringy, they make excellent 
covered drains with chalk and heath or ling. I examined 
ſome that were making in a field, and never ſaw any exe- 
cuted in a better manner. | 

Many quick-hedges have been planted within theſe laſt 
twenty years, and are in fine order; but in ditching they ap- l 
pear to be very deficient. 

My ſhort ſtay on the iſland prevented my making ſo many 
obſervations as I wiſhed to have done, but the above are 
much at the Society's ſervice. 


I am, &c. 


E. RACK. 
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ART. III. On planting different Kinds of Wood. 


Mr. SYLVAN, 


R whatever elſe your name is, but that's nothing to me. 

I have taken in your work for ſome months, and i faith 

J like it, becauſe it teaches uſeful things; and although I 

have never ſeen myſelf in print ſince our laſt conteſted elec- 

tion, I have a mind to become your correſpondent. You'll 

call me a comical fellow, I ſuppole ; but that's neither here nor 

there. If you like what I ſend you, put it in: ſome of your 

readers may be as odd as myſelf, and they will like it the bet- 

ter as coming from a blunt honeſt man like themſelves; and 
ſo without further ado I will proceed. 

Your attention has been pretty much turned to ploughing, 
and ſowing, and manuring, and all that; and you have ſaid 
many good things about them for the improvement of us 

r country folk; but I wiſh you to ſay a little more about 

LANTING, and direct us how to plant to the beſt advan- 

tage. Though I am but a ſorry writer, I have thought about 
things, may be as much as my neighbours, and therefore can 
perhaps tell ſome of them things they don't know, or don't 
enough attend to. I am very fond of Planting; and as I plant 
for profit, I have endeavoured to find out what I plant is good 
for; and if you will excuſe my boldneſs, I will tell you.— 
Every body knows the uſe of Oak, Aſh, and Elm; but there 
are other ſorts of wood that are no leſs uſeful, the uſes of 
which are not ſo generally known. 
The Birch tree will furniſh fire-wood, brooms, cloathing, 
thatching, and drink. It will grow on every ſoil, but beſt in 
ſhady places, where other trees won't do ſo well. It makes 
excellent ſhoe-heels for women, and packing boxes. The 
ſlender twigs make excellent beſoms, and pay well for cut- 
ting. In the north of Europe they make hats and drinking- 
cups of the vark, and in Norway cover their houſes with it.* 
The young bark, peeled off and twiſted together, makes good 
torches, which burn well. | 

If a hole is bored in the body of the tree, when the ſap is 
riſing, a ſweet liquor diſtils from it that makes pleaſant wine, 
very good for people in a conſumption. Cows, goats, horſes, 
and ſheep, are fond of the tender branches of it. 

The Alder is another very ſerviceable wood, the many uſes 
of which are not generally known. It grows quick in wet 

ſituations, 
* I am told this by the Parſon of our Pariſh. 
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ſituations, but will not live in a chalky ſoil. It is raiſed beſt 
from ſeeds, for cuttings will not root eaſily. The graſs thrives 
well under it, and therefore it is the beſt wood to plant by 
the ſides of brooks in low wet meadows. The wood endures 
a long time under water; and therefore it is uſed for pipes, 
and to lay under the foundation of buildings in boggy ſoils. 
It makes good bowls and diſhes, and heels for womens' ſhoes. 
The bark ſtains red, and, if copperas is mixed with it, black. 

The freſh-gathered leaves, ftrewed in rooms, deſtroy fleas, 
which are entangled in the glutinous liquor the leaves are co- 
vered with, as birds are in birdlime. The berries dye a good 
green; and when old the wood is beautifully veined like wal- 
nut. Horſes, cows, goats, and ſheep, will eat the young 
branches and leaves. | 

Beech isgood for almoſt every uſe that oak is. If the 
bark is not taken off it makes choice poles for hops, eſpaliers, 
and dead fences. It alſo makes good pipes for conveying 
water under ground, which laſt longer than elm or oak. Some 
of the oldeſt houſes in London are built of this wood.* It 
will grow on poor bleak land, but nothing flouriſhes under 
its ſhade. The nuts are extraordinary food for ſwine : they 
will alſo make ſtarch, and are uſed by the bleachers for whi- 
tening linen cloth. This wood 1s alſo beſt for planes, mal- 
lets, the handles of chiſſels, ſaws, and other tools; and for 
chairs and bedſteads it is very uſeful. The leaves gathered 
dry in autumn make better mattraſſes than either ſtraw or 
chaff, and will laſt ſeven or eight years. When burnt, the 
wood affords great quantuies of fine pot-aſh. The nuts when 
roaſted are a good ſubſtitute for coffee ; and dried and pow- 
dered make wholeſome bread. The poor people in ſome 
countries preſs out an oil, which they eat inſtead of butter, 
as I am told by our Exciſeman, who has been abroad. 

I won't trouble you any further at this time; but if you 
like the ſample, I will give you ſome obſervations of other 
kinds of wood when I have done ſowing barley. 

Jam, yours to command, 


Gloceſterſlare, April 4. DANIEL DOWNRIGHT. 
* This I learn alſo from our Parſon. 


[We thank honeſt DAN1EL for his "INCRY but we have a 
ſhrewd ſuſpicion that he is not that ruſtic which he endea- 
yours to repreſent himſelf. The continuance, however, of 


his correſpondence will be acceptable, and find a ready inſer- 
tion in our work. | 


ART. IV. On 
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Arr. IV. On Bees, and the Method of obtaining pure Honey. 
[In a letter from Dr. Simmons to Dr. Duncan. ] 
N my way to the German Spa, I viſited the Prior of the 


Engliſh Dominican Convent at Louvain, who is famous 
for his {kill in the management of Bees. This ingenious 
friar, who is every day making ſome curious experiment on 
this fubjeR, has diſcovered that the pure honey we have been 
uſed to obtain from Narbonne, Spain, and 8 is to be 
had in every country. It is frequently collected by the bees 
after gentle ſhowers, and when the hops (of which there are 
— 2 plantations in the Auſtrian Netherlands) are co- 
vered with honey-dew, he never fails to find it in the hive, 


are well 
The 


Kent. 
bad 
and 


deu 
theſe 


— of bees. They 
Countries, that a certain farmer near Louvain 
ſtocks every year, at nine eſcalins each, (about gs. 
The Prior, who has a great number of hives in hi 
aſſerts, that he gets three times as much honey as i 
by the common management, as he is able to 
work when he pleaſes, and at any time of the 
a colony is become too populous, he diſtributes 
different hives, and now and then he finds it 
collect the bees of ſeveral hives into one. 
ſucceſsful, however, the day before I viſited him, 
his experiments; for, having deprived a hive of its 
the whole colony had mi to another hive, 
had enſued, in which all the emigrants had been killed. 
I 


4 


\ bd 


was not without my fears when I approac 
ber of hives; but the prior aſſured me 
I would carefully keep my mouth ſhut, and 


through my noſtrils only. In this, he ſaid, conſiſted t 


li 
: 
<8 


f 
45 


ſecret of approaching them, and in this way he turns up the 
hives with unconcern, and even cuts out part of the combs 
while the bees are at work. This is a curious fat; nor is it 
wonderful, that the breath ſhould be diſagreeable to the de- 
licate organs of theſe inſeRs. 


* 
> 
* 
< 
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An r. V. A very cheap and laſting Varniſh, proper for Pales 
and rough Wood in Farm-yards, Sc. expoſed to the weather. 


AKE any given quantity of tar, and grind it with as much 
T Spaniſh brown as it will bear — rendering it too 
thick to be uſed as a paint or varniſh ; and then lay it with a 


bruſh on or other wood-work, as ſoon as you can, for it 
ſoon ns by keeping. the work as free from duſt 
as vll the varniſh is thoroughly dry. If the wood on 


which it is laid be ſmooth, it will have a good gloſs, and 
prove an excellent preſervative againſt the weather or moiſ- 
ture of any kind. 
- It is better and much cheaper than paint, not only for 
pales, but for weather-boarding and all kinds of coarſe wood- 
work expoſed to the weather, and will laſt many years. 


Ant. VI. A prafiical Method of aftertaining the proper 
Depth for Seeds. 


SEED is to be ſown at that depth at which it will come 
up moſt fa : every ſeed has its particular depth 
for a moderate ſoil, which is to be — a little in a 
lighter, and a little diminiſhed in a t 
is the whole confideration. When a ſeed is ſown at a leſa 
depth than this, it is dried up; when at a greater, it is bu- 
ried; if it be much leſs or greater, it will not grow at all; 
and if but little on either ſide, it will grow leſs perfectly and 
beneficially to the Farmer, in proportion to the degree of his 


error. | 

Mr. Tull's for determining the er depth, are 
made in this 2 Saw off 4 Aicks, bf N. inches 
8 and bore 4, hole nn ſtick, 2 8 into on 
hole a t ; t the fir be half an inch long, the 
next 28 ſo on; eveiy _ being half an inch! 
than the former, ſo that the laſt peg will be ſix inches long. 

When the gauges are thus prepared, dig up well a piece of 
ground on the land where the crop is to grow. We may 
make ſome gauges longer than thoſe here mentioned, if it 
were done for curioſity, and for the trial of many kinds of 
ſeeds, as in the trench before-mentioned ; but theſe are fully 
ſufficient for all uſeful purpoſes to the farmer, and we now 
write ſolely with that view. _—_ 


” 
2 ” 
— — _ 4 


her ground, and this 


* 
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When this piece of ground is dug, and well broken and 
divided, let the ſurface be laid even, and let the farmer make 
twenty holes with his half-inch gauge in a row, drawing a 

ckthread line acroſs the piece of ground for that. purpoſe. 

t him have ſome choice ſeeds, and put twenty of them 
into the twenty holes. This done, let him cover them up, 
without raiſing the earth over them, and ſtick down the gauge 
at the end of the row. The ſeeds will be thus buried half an 
inch deep, and no more, and the gauge being leſt will be a 
rule to know it. 

In the ſame manner let him uſe the other eleven gauges, 
and after making twenty holes with each, and putting twenty 
ſeeds in them, let him cover them up, ſticking the gauge at 
the end of the row, and wait the event. gt 

He will ſee which come up firſt, which grow beſt; and 
which do not ſhew themſelves at all. From obſerving which 
depth anſwers beſt to that particular ſeed, he will ſee what is 
the proper depth for ſowing in his field: and this is the foun- 
dation of the drill huſbandry. So ſimple and ſo rational is 
the original of that excellent improvement. 

In this manner let the Farmer try every ſeparate ſeed be- 
fore he ſows it, and thus knowing its proper and favourable 
depth, let him ſet the drill e Black oats, when 
the drill is ſet too deep, will ſcarce come up at all; and moſt 
kinds, if ſowed too ſhallow, are valtly injured ; a great part 
of the ſeeds not ſtriking root, and thoſe which do, growing 
in general but poorly. 

In general the danger of ſowing in winter is, the letting in 
the ſeeds too deep, as in the ſummer it is the ſetting them 
too ſhallow : and in tough grounds the great caution is to be 
uſed againſt going too my as in the ſoſt and tender foils, 
it is moſl likely to err in ſetting them too ſhallow. 

The Farmer who tries the ſeed with his gauges upon the 
ground-where the crop is to grow, makes himſelf the moſt 
ſecure that_can be: and as he can, by properly ſetting his 
drill, be ſure to let all the ſeed for his crop in at the ſame 
depth, he will not fail of ſucceſs, according to his pains and 


care. 


It is beſt to repeat this method for every field ; but he who 
wiſhes to ſpare himſelf that trouble, when he thus knows by 
experience the proper depth in one place, may vary a little 
in others, according as they are tougher or lighter ſoils. 
There is a farther advantage attending this practice ol ſet- 
ting the ſeeds by the e © it ſerves to inform the Farmer 
* exallly 
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exactly of the goodneſs of his ſeed. This is a very impor- 
tant point, and very difficult to be determined with any de- 
gree of certainty : Sead-corn may have faults that eſcape the 

e, and will not be diſcovered by any of the common me- 
thods of trial. If it be good, there is no reaſon he ſhould ſow 
more than the neceſſary quantity, for that is all the price 
thrown away, beſide overloading the ground; and if it be in- 
different, it is fit he ſow the more of it, elſe he will be de- 
frauded of his crop. He will know what he is to do from 
the ſucceſs of the ſeeds ſet by his gauge. 

He will find the depthg at which they will come up, and 
mark that at which they ſucceed beſt, and this is to be his 
rule. Thoſe ſeeds which riſe from the greateſt depths, are 
not to be ſown at the loweſt they will bear, eſpecially wheat, 
in a land that has a damp bottom; for in this caſe the wet 
will chill the firſt roots, which are very tender, and by that 
means check the growth of the plants: now the Farmer's 
buſineſs is not only that the ſeeds ſhould ſhoot, but that they 
ſhould grow well. 

Some differences alſo, with reſpe& to the exact _ 
there are to be obſerved according to the nature of the land, 
as before obſerved, and according to the manner jn which it 
is laid, whether that be flat or in ridges, as alſo with re- 
N to the ſeaſon of ſowing. In all theſe the Farmer's rea- 
ſon and judgment are to be his guides, no general rule can 
ſuit every particular circumſtance that may happen. The 
method of giving directions uſefully, is to lay them down in 
a middle way; ſuppoſing the ſoil, the ſeaſon, and all other 
accidents, moderate, neither particularly right, nor particu- 
larly unfavourable. Having added to this the reafons that 
ſhall induce the praftical reader to make the needful diffe- 
rences, he will ſee in what caſes he is to vary from the pre- 
ciſe rule, and in what manger; but as to the degree of dif- 
fering, that muſt be left to Ms own prudence, directed by the 
nature of the circumſtance in his particular caſe. Farther 
than this no general rule can gu. 


Anr. VII. Reaſons for the change of Seeds. 
Mr. SYLVAN, 
AN ingenious cal Farmer ſome time ago deſcribed 
his mode of huſbandry in a {imple natural manner, and 
- ſpoke much of the change of ſeeds; as the reaſons for that 
Vor. IV. P ad vantage 
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— have not hitherto appeared in your valuable repoſi- 
tory, I beg you will inſert my opinion on the matter. 

* the firſ place, with reſpe& to the conſtantly importing 
the ſeed of certain plants from particular countries, there may 
be this plain reaſon for the advantage ariſing from it, that cer- 
tain plants thrive better in ſome climates than in others, and 
in ſome particular countries. Where they thrive beſt they 
will ripen their ſeed more perſettly, for that is the great end 
of their growth; and many plants will do this much better 
in their native _ than in any other, though they ſeem 
to agree very well with many others. 

A plant that does not thrive perfeRly will not yield perſett 
ſeeds; and ſeeds that are not perfect will not give plants that 
are. This is a plain reaſon why thoſe plants may be poor 
which are raiſed from ſeeds gathered in a climate that was 
not natural to the kind; and that thoſe may be perfe&t and 
fine, though raiſed in another country, that are obtained from 
ſeeds gathered in its own. Every 25 has its country, and 
chere is this reaſon for finding where that is. We thus not 
only ſee the real benefit that follows this practice explained, 
but we are directed to puſh it much farther, and may thereby 
improve many other kinds. | 

Beſide this difference arifing from the climate in which the 
ſeeds have grown, it is evident that they may be altered by 
the nature of the ſoil 1n the ſame country, and that they will be 
much better for having been raiſed on one kind of land, than 
on another. In a poor foil, the plants grow weak and low, 
they * as they ſtand, and it is very natural to conclude, 
that as the plants are altogether weak, the ſeeds are ſo too. 
Imperfe& plants are not likely to produce perfect ſeeds. There 
is pou reaſon to think the ſeeds of ſuch are ſtarved. Plants 
will not produce ſuch vigorous and good ones, as thoſe would 
which ſhould be collected fromgyigorous plants of the ſame 
kind in the ſame country. 

Every man knows, that the ſeeds from poor trees produce 
poor ones again. As this is a fact in the larger produftions 
of this kind, why ſhould it be doubted in the ſmaller : cer- 
tainly it is as true of one as the other. | 

On this principle Mr. Tull adviſes, that the ſeed for any 
piece of ground ſhould be got from a land ſomewhat richer 
than itſelf, and from ane that is well cultivated. This ſeems 
to contradict the doctrine of removing trees from a poorer 
ſoil to a richer in nurſeries, and it might well be retorted 
here, chat this rule ought to hold parallel in one inſtance ” 

| | wW 
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well as another. This ſeems an a 
alſo that the _ of many is againſt that we have adopted 

in this place; but upon the whole conſideration it appears, 
that what this author adviſes is right. 'Tis the firſt ſhoot only 
that is regarded in corn, for that is an annual plant : this 1s 
certain to be ſtronger and bolder, from a ſtronger ſeed: and 
this is all the concern. 

Weeds are a great trouble to the Farmer in his corn lands, 
and there are ſome which naturally love one ſoil, and ſome 
another. The ſeeds of ſome of theſe will be mixed among 
the corn, and therefore, as they will be ſure to thrive on their 
favourite ſoil, the Farmer, when he ſows his own corn upon 
the ground again, lays in a ſtore of them with it. This is 

revented by making an exchange with another Farmer at 
e diſtance, who cultivates a different kind of land; and 


ment, and we are aware 


there will therefore ariſe a great benefit to both by the ex- 


—_ —_— the corn of each ground exactly equal in 
neſs. 

Let us ſuppoſe one of theſe Farmers cultivates a light ſandy 
ſoil, and the other a tough clayey one. The ſeed corn 
from the ſandy ſoil is full of the ſeeds of the corn marygold, 
and theſe being ſown on the ſame ſandy mes would pro- 
duce that weed innumerably ; but being ſown on clay, th 
will come to little. In the ſame manner, the ſeeds of thoſe 
weeds which have a tough clay, being ſown among the ſeed 
corn on a light ſandy will ſeldom thrive. Thus, ſ 
ſing the ſeed corn to be of equal value, each of the Farmers 
ts rid of a great quantity of weeds by ſowing the corn raiſed 

the other: there is no diſadvaatage attending the crop it- 
ſelf, for wheat is wheat, whether it has grown on clay or in 
ſand, and it will thrive in either if properly dreſſed, fo that 
the advantage is certain, and there can . 

0 0 H. 


Ax r. VIII. Deſcription of a Mackine in Norfolk. 


To the EpiToOR of the FarRMER's MAGAZINE. 


S1R, 


EING ſome time fince in Norfolk, I was much pleaſed 
with a Machine in uſe there, which I have not ſeen any 
where elſe. It is a Cart, convertible into a Waggon, by add- 
ing at pleaſure two fore-wheels. The Farmers have contrived 
this Machine to avoid _— to the thill-horſe when carts 
2 are 
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are heavily loaded, and which renders them of little uſe in 
harveſt. is addition makes them as uſeful as waggons. 
They uſe them alſo for carrying corn to market, and lay on 
twelve quarters of barley, which 1s near as much as a waggon 
will carry. The fore carriage takes off with the greateſt eaſe 
and expedition, and then the cart is ready for dung, earth, 
&c. &c. 

Of all the counties I have ever viſited, it is here that agri- 
culture ſhines in its higheſt perſection; it is therefore no won- 
der that the greater part of the Farmers are men of fortune. 


I am, Sir, your's, &c. 
A TRAVELLER. 


ART. IX. On preparing Heathy Lands for Tillage. 
Mr. SYLVAN, 


F the following obſervations, ariſing from what I have ſeen 
myſelf, be worth inſerting, I ſhall be glad to read them in 


your Magazine. J. T. 


IN encloſing lands which are over - run with heath, furze, 
&e. little advantage would accrue, unleſs theſe lands were 
brought by good management into tillage; and by good ma- 
nagement they may undoubtedly be brought to bear very 
good corn. 

There are two methods of obtaining the end propoſed, and 
both by burning: one is to burn the heath on the ſurface, and 
afterwards grub up or plough up the roots with a ſtrong plough, 
and then burn them alſo. The other is by ſhavin off the 
ſurface, in the manner like the firing called turf; and puttin 
it up in heaps, burning the ſurface to aſhes thus; and 7 thin 
this is the better method of the two. This is called burn- 
baiting, and is done either by a turfing-iron, or a plough. 
If the heath or furze be only in patches, the former will be 
the better inſtrument ; but if it cover the whole ground, the 
latter. In this caſe, the ſhare of the plough ſhould be flat and 
broad, with a ſharp coulter to cut the ground well before the 
plough; the ſurface ſhould only be cut up ſo far as will burn, 
after being placed to dry; when dry enough to burn, let it 
be ſo heaped as that the fire may be communicated to ey 
part, and reduce the whole to aſhes, to be reſerved for mã- 
nure, either for the land from which it was produced, or any 
other land, particularly as a dreſſing for turnips. 

I think 


- 
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I think I would recommend a crop of black oats to be ſown 
firſt of all; and afterwards being well tilled for turnips will 


bring on a regular courſe of crops; and this land will then 
become as good as any other. | 


ART. X. Remarks on the Norfolk Method of Huſbandry. 


{In a letter from a Gentleman to Mr. Rack, Secretary of the Bath 
Agriculture Society.] 


RxsSPECTED FRLEND, 


138 thy favour of the goth inſtant, together with the 
I plan, queries, &c. of the Bath Society, for which accept 
my thanks. It would give me 5 to comply with thy 
requeſt, in giving an account of the huſbandry practiſed in 
this county, were I capable of doing juſtice to the ſubject; 
but my own experience has not been ſufficiently extenſive to 
do it to my own ſatisfaction, as the land I hold is but lit- 
tle, and that only for my amuſement. But as I am fond of 
agriculture, and have made many obſervations on the me- 
thods praftiſed by the beſt Farmers around me, I ſhall, in 
compliance with thy requeſt, hazard a few remarks, which 
thou art at liberty to communicate to your Society. | 

About ſixty years ſince, the greateſt part of this county 
was ſheep-walks,. and let only at about eighteen-pence an 
acre; and even within my memory many thouſand acres were 
in this ſtate, which now are turned into the fineſt farms, and 
let for twenty ſhillings an acre. 

The late amazing improvements have been made by the 
following ſpirited conduct: | 

iſt. Incloſing, folding ſheep, and the moſt extenſive uſe 
of marle and . 3 

2d. By the general introduction of turnips well hand-hoed, 
of clover, ray · graſs, and buck- Wheat, and an excellent courſe 
of crops. | 

zd. By the farms being large, and held on long leaſes, 
which enabled the tenants to lay out their money freely in 
improvements, without the fear of not reaping the advantage 
of their coſt and labour. 

One natural advantage is general in this county, which 
3 cannot be found in ſome others. In all our ſandy 
ands, dig where we will, we find excellent white and yellow 
marle or clay. The goodneſs of the marle is determined by 


its ſubliding quick in water. On the firſt diſcovery of marle 


our 
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our farmers ſpread it in larger quantities than at preſent: few 
uſed leſs than eighty loads per acre; but for thirty years At. 
the general quantity is from forty to fifty loads per acre. This 
will laſt twenty years, and then half the quantity will ſuſfi- 
ciently reſtore fertility to the ſoil. Marle however has not 
been found to anſwer on a ſoil wholly ſandy. On ſuch, clay 
is far better; but on a /andy loam, pot] pe, loam, it does 
excellently. It 1s not however to e and clay alone that 
our improvements are owing. We fold our ſheep both win- 
ter and ſummer; fat beaſts in winter on turnips in farm-yards, 
and keep a large ſtock of ſwine in them; cut our ſtu 
and convert them, with _ 1 of ſtraw, into manure; 
and lay oil-cake on wheat-lands to the amount of two guineas 
per acre.* Theſe manures, freely uſed after marle, have pro- 
ved ſources of wealth to thouſands. 

The courſe of crops among our greateſt and beſt farmers, 
are, iſt, * 2 2d, barley; gd, clover, or clover and ray - 
graſs; 4th, wheat. This courſe has of late years become 
very general. We manure for A „ if poſſible, and alſo 
for wheat. This courſe keeps the ſoil rich and clean. Some 
times our clover is extended to three years, but not in the 
general. Our farmers agree in the opinion, that if the tur- 
nips are ſown on a well · conditioned fallow, and twice hoed, 
and the land ploughed three times ſor barley, the clover ma 
lie at leaſt two years without giving a foul crop of wheat; el. 
pecially as our wheats are almoſt wholly /et of late years, and 
are more eaſily kept clean than when ſown We 
ſet from two to three pecks per acre, and find it anſwers to 
7 great advantage. The expence of ſetting from fix to 
he NOM baſbandry "FRY f 

As the Norfolk hu is quite a every 0 
which is d t on the foregoing, it will not ie of 
much variation. 

Every thing depends not on 


* turnips, but on turnips 
well hoed. They are the only fallow in our courſe: nor can 


they be changed for a mere fallow, becauſe the ſheep kept to 
fold and feed off the clover and ray. graſs would then ſtarve. 

We give four ploughings for turnips, and hoe twice; and 
often have them worth five guineas an acre. The princi 
part of the crop are drawn, and carried into farm- for fat- 
ting beaſts, e remainder we feed off with , Which 
clean the land of every part of them. 


This quantity is determinate. 
+ Query, If clover is not meant? 


We 
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We generally mow the firſt and ſecond th of-clover, 
not dy on account of the hay, but — by repeated 
experience, we are ſully convinced the wheat which follows 
is far better than it would be after ren 

Soaper's aſhes are uſed on ſtrong wet lands with great ſuc- 
ceſs; we lay them on paſtures as a top dreſſing in Ge begin- 

ing of April, from forty to ſixty buſhels per acre. 
1 l. dal and ſoot are uſed on meadow, and found to an- 
ſwer well, the latter eſpecially is purchaſed at high prices from 
Norwich. The winter food of cows is chiefly turnips and 
ſtraw in the farm-yards, which are well littered with chopped 
ſtubble. We reckon fix horſes neceſſary to one hundred acres 
of arable land, and with two in a plough do two acres in a day 
five or ſix inches deep. Stubbles for fallow are ploughed in 
during autumn. A dairy-maid will take proper care of twenty 
cows; and to every cow our beſt farmers keep one hog.— 
common reckoning on taking a farm is, that three rents 
will ſtock it, or four very completely. In ſome parts of the 
county conſiderable quantities of cole-ſeed are raiſed : we 
hand-hoe it like turnips, and by this means render the crop 
near twice the value it otherwiſe would be. Our clover often 
produces three tons per acre at one cutting. Near the coaſt 
great quantities of ſea-weeds, or ouze, are uſed as manure, 
and to very good purpoſe; they mix it in compoſt with lime, 
earth, and marle, for one year. Our beſt farmers mow all 
the weeds in their borders, hedges, ditches, and the adjoining 
roads and lanes, before they ſeed, and burn them for aſhes. 
Thiſtles on commons are alſo cut and burnt before ſeeding. 
This is excellent ement, and worthy general imitation. 
It ſaves infinite labour 1n the fields adjoining. 

Moſt of the farmers carry dung from Norwich to the diſ- 
tance of twelve miles. They load a waggon for two ſhillings, 
and a cart with four horſes for one ſhilling. 


A great deal of buck-wheat is ſown as a preparation for 


wheat, and is found to anſwer well: ſix pecks are ſown per 
acre, and the ave roduce is from three to four quarters: 
the price is generally the ſame as barley ; and it is extraordi- 
nary fattening for ſwine and 2 

Many of our gentlemen farmers have cultivated lucerne, 
and, on good ſoils, with great ſucceſs. Wheel ploughs are 
uſed in general, as being moſt eaſy and expeditious ; but in 
very heavy land they uſe ſwing, ploughs, but two horſes al- 
ways do the work. We ſhould ſmile at the folly of putting 
four horſes to a plough in any ſoil, becauſe we know 1t to be 


unneceſſary. 
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unneceſſary. I could mention many other particulars, but 
fear I have already been too tedious. If any other particular 
information is wanted, I ſhall communicate it with pleaſure, 
as I wiſh to give every proof of my approbation of your uſe. 
ful inſtitution, and thinks it merits every poſſible encourage- 
ment. I am, very reſpectfully, thy aſſured friend, 
March 20, 7779. 6 — 


AR r. XI. On the Propriety of taking a Farm. | 
[In a letter to the Secretary of the Bath Society.] 5 


SIR, 3 

1 profeſſed deſign of your Society is the nobleſt hich 

a real patriot can entertain. Its natural tendeney is to 
excite and encourage induſtiy, and a generous emulation to 
fertilize the country, and diffuſe plenty. Hereby the * 
and vigour of the inhabitants are improved, the value of eſta 
raiſed, the huſbandman enriched, and the poor provided for. 
Theſe are great and worthy ends, and deſerve mature teflet- 
tion; for they ended an almoſt infinite variety. An- 
cient and deep-rooted prejudices are to be removed, and a 
liberal ſpirit infuſed. To this the example of gentlemen of 


_ affluence and learning is highly requiſite, who alone are ca- 


pable of ſuſtaining the charge and re of experi- 
ments. The extravagance and diſſipation of the age are to 
be combated and di ſcountenanced, and the ancient credit of 
our yeomanry to be reſtored on their ruins. This may in- 
deed appear an arduous undertaking, but every attempt to 
accompliſh it is praiſe-worthy. The continuance of improve- 
ments will in time effect it. The progreſs muſt be gradual, 
but the end is certain; and the effects of it will ſoon appear, 
and be generally acknowledged. The ignorant may in time 
be convinced by a general diſſemination of improvements, 
and the timorous and diffident be ftimulated by rewards. 
Neatneſs, economy, and preciſion, are to be inforced in 
every article of cultivation. The knowledge of the diverſity 
of ſoils, and to what purpoſes they are beſt adapted, with the 
doctrine of manures, which are multifarious, and the proper 
application of them, are to be particularly inculcated ; new 
ſeeds and plants to be introduced; and a general correſpond- 
ence carried on with our own and other countries. The more 
difficult theſe means are to be praftiſed, the more commend- 
able and noble will be the kat of the Society, which has al- 
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ready carried many of them into execution, beyond what 
could at firſt have been expected. But difficulties yet remain. 
for perſeverance and reſolution to remove, The modes of 
tillage, and the courſe of crops adopted: by the occupiers of 
land in different parts, minutely defcribed and freely commu- 
nicated, with the conſequences thence reſulting, would mi- 
niſter powerfully to the general improvement of agriculture 
throughout this kingdom. But ſuch a minute and com- 
munication is not fuddenly to be expected. The gentry have 
not yet in ſufficient numbers c cended to this once moſt 
honourable nt. The education of farmers in ge- 
neral is lle fuited to this purpoſe. Their object is rather 
— fortunes than to diffuſe uſeful knowledge, without 
ing that by the /atter the former 1s beſt promoted, 
The greater part of them have not leifure to attend to it, nor 
can we expett it from the ſmaller. To ſupply this want, 
ſchools of agriculture have been propoſed, wherein it ſhould 
be ſtudied as a ſcience. Could 2 — a plan be eſſected, 
it might reſtore to agriculture its ancient reputation, of which 
it has been very unjuſtly and imprudently deprived. But the 
ſpeculative knowledge thence accruing woul ve deficient 
without the help of praftice and experiment. In ſuch a ſtudy, 
not books alone, but acres, are the neceſſary volumes to be 
—_— kn = is that alone which 2 beſt aſcertain 
i ion of „and the propriet management. 
If, therefore, a proper number of — — to be taken into 
the hands of the Society, to be cultivated under their imme - 
diate direction, it cannot be doubted but that the advantage 
— — eat, as every method made uſe 
of, every conſequence thence reſulting, would then be 
communicated with ſufficient accura precifion for the 
1 1 and 3 of others. It is not eaſy to enume- 
rate the many advantages to be ex from the execution 
of this ſcheme; — every — diſcovery would 
be to the teſt; every mechanical invention ſubmitted 
to the trial of the Society ; and the buſineſs of huſbandry car- 
ried to the height of improvement. The Society 
would then what to recommend with certainty, and 
what to reward with propriety. This might be called the 
Experamental Farm, and in a ſhort time would prove the 
ſtandard of agriculture to theſe counties. 7 
Permit me, therefore, from a full conviction of its utility, 
to recommend this ſcheme in the warmeſt manner to your 
eankideration. It would be neither difficult or expenſive to 
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eſſect it; as I would not propoſe at firſt a greater tity of 
land than from fifty to eighty acres. It ſhould 4 lie 
together, and be compoſed of ſoils as different as may be, but 
chiefly of inferior quality, for obvious reaſons. It will not, 
I think, be difficult to find ſuch a ſpot in the neighbourhood 
of Bath, where almoſt every ſort of manure may eaſily be 
had. The utility of the ſcheme is apparent at firſt view, and 
indiſputable. It needs no illuſtration, and cannot fail of pro- 
ducing the beſt effects. The whole country would reap the 
emolument without the expence of it, which will be am Y 
repaid by its produce to the Society, to the members of whic 
it would furniſh a al fund of rational entertainment. 

This propoſal is therefore humbly ſubmitted to the conſi- 
deration of the Society, by a member who has the warmeſt 
wiſhes for its ſucceſs and welfare. 


Enford, Wilts, Feb. 3, 1779. W. COOKE. 


ArT. XII. On the Cultivation of Madder, and on Planting 
Wafte — 
[In a Letter to the Secretary of the Bath Society.] 
S141 n, 

SI am a fincere friend to your inſtitution, I wiſh to 
communicate a few wg, we on your premium for the 
cultivation of Madder, which I think a very judicious one, 
for two reaſons; firſt, it is certainly conſiſtent with true na- 
tional policy to cultivate every thing conſumed either in food 
or manu res, to which our ſoil and climate is favourable; 
and ſecondly, becauſe madder yields a very conſiderable pro- 
fit to the planter, and cleans and meliorates the foil in a re- 

markable _ | 
The vaſt annually paid to the Dutch for this article 
ve the neceſſity, in point of good policy, of raifing it at 
The general idea, that we cannot equal the Dutch in 
this branch of agriculture, has been proved fallacious by the 
ſucceſsful experiments of Mr. Arbuthnot, who has carried it 
to the greateſt perfection, with much advantage to bimſelf 
as A the public. 7 8 == 

is a certain i 

farmers in general, — it is very — to . 
2 „ A to matters on which trials have been 
unſucceſsfully This has been ſtrikingly diſplayed in 
the artiele under conſideration. About fifteen years fince the 
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Society in London offered a premium of five pounds per acre 
on all land planted with madder. This it was thought would 
have rendered the cultivation of it genera]; but the mode of 
raiſing it being then imperfectly underſtood, it did not anſwer 
their expectations, and little progreſs was made. But Mr. 
Arbuthnot, ſeeing the errors of thoſe who had planted it, de- 
termined to undertake it on a new plan, and profecute it 
with a ſpirit becoming its importance. The attention be has 
given to every particular ſoil, ſeaſon, ſituation, manure, &c. 
overcame every difficulty, -and enabled him to cultivate it 
with great ſucceſs and advantage, on ſoils not remarkable for 
their fertility. 
The 1 he made are faithfully recorded in Mr. 
Young's Eaſtern Tour; and I beg leave to recommend them 
to your conſideration. | | 

As you have very judiciouſly propoſed taking land to make 
experiments in agriculture upon, under your on direction, 
I would ſe madder as one objett proper to be cultivated 
on Mr. Arbuthnot's plan, which will not only prove of great 
utility, by ſetting the example to others, but, if properly ma- 
naged, produce great profit to the Society. W 
I alfo wiſh to recommend to your particular conſideration, 
the propriety of taking a few acres of barren waſte land on a 
— 2 leaſe, and planting it with ſuch trees as are beſt 
adapted to the foil. The expence would not be great, and 
it would doubtleſs prove a fund of future wealth to the So- 
— 5 I doubt not but for ſo laudable an undertaking ſuch 
land might be procured on very eaſy terms, and many ex- 
periments might be made, of great advantage to the pubhe. 
Schemes of this kind are not viſionary. Much lies within 
the reach of induſtry, directed by a competent ſhare of know- 
ledge, in what is undertaken: And they are properly within 
the compaſs of your June to which every man of ſenſe and 
public ſpirit muſt wiſh the greateſt ſucceſs. 

I am, Sir, your very humble ſervant, 

D—tſh—e, March 28, 1778. 222 


— . J- - — 


6 ART. XIII. On Fences, 
WHOEVER has a piece of land which he intends to 


incloſe, muſt remember, that every kind of ground 

will not admit of every kind of incloſure: but that there is 

no land that will not admit of ſome one or other, of the ſeve- 
ral forts of fences needful for that purpoſe. 

Q 2 When 
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When the ſoil is too barren for the growth of an hedge, 
there is often ſtone ready for the building of a wall: and when 
it is too damp for che thriving of thoſe ſhrubs, which uſually 
are planted for that purpoſe, the very water that denies re- 
courſe to this common method, will fill ditches, which will 
anſwer the purpoſe. | 
The firſt thing, therefore, is to examine the nature, ſoil, 
and fituation of the ground that is to be incloſed. Here is 
choice enough of ways to do it; but a prudent election muſt 
be made among them: for a miſtake in the ſetting out will 
overthrow all the expettation. 
He who ſhould plant hawthorn in a fen, or dig ditches on 
a ſandy hill, muſt be at once diſappointed and laughed at. 
One will rot, and the other be filled: neither can at all an- 
ſwer the purpoſe. But that is no proof that incloſure, pro- 
perly condu would not have ſucceeded. 
Not only corn- lands, but meadow and paſture of 
all kinds and denominations, . fall within the reach of this 
great benefit of incloſure. Theſe laſt r diſtin- 
i their degree of moiſture. e which lie low, 
and within the reach of netural or artificial overflowings, are 
called wet meadows or - and thoſe, which have a 
lighter uation, are called dry meadows, or, more commonly, 
dry, paſtures, Some confine the term meadows to the wet, 
and poſtures to the dry; but this is not the uſual ſenſe of the 
words. Beſide theſe, there. is another kind of meadow, or 
paſture ground, which is damp or wet from its own nature, 
not from the accident of being overflowed at times by rivers, 
naturally or artificially. This, when it is the wetteſt of all, 
is what is commonly called bog; but it is not all of that kind. 
Theſe are the three great differences of meadow or paſture 
: and, according te theſe, thoſe lands are to be en- 
cloſed in ſeveral manners: all will have great benefit by in- 
cloſures, but there will be vaſt advantage in ſeletting the pro- 
r kinds. 
* the dry paſtures on an hilly ſituation, .bedges are the 
proper fences. They are of vaſt ſervice; beſide their ſhel- 
ng Go cattle, they defend the graſs from the ſummer heats, 
and ſhelter it in the ſpring from the drying winds that, in 
open places, nip it while it is young and tender. For this 
reaſon, the er the incloſures are in dry ſoils, and on hilfy 
3 the 2 os Paſture ge Yay This may be ſeen 
n in e hilly paſtures of our improved counties, 
All is freſh in theſe ſmall taclofures, while the graſs is poor 
| : paring, 


* 
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paring, and burnt up, in the opener paſtures. The hedges 
alſo, when well . 2 are o 3 theit produce in 
needful wood :; and timber or fruit trees grow well in them in 
moſt places. | | 7; 

The wet meadow requires choice in the ſhrubs that ſorm 
the ed ſuch as are proper thrive ſo faſt, that the profit 
ariſing from them is very conſiderable: in theſe the inclo- 
ſures need not be fo ſmall; for, lying low, and being well 
watered, they are better defended in their own nature both 
againſt the winds and ſun. | 

For the laſt, or wetteſt kind of paſture land, ditches ſtand 
in the place of hedges. They eaſily fill with water, and are 
a very late fence. e that, if well contrived, they at the 
ſame time that they incloſe, aſſiſt greatly in draining the land. 

Thus we fee, that a proper regard being had to the nature 
and fituayzon of the ground, fences may always be had beſt 
of one kind or * The quickſet hedge will thrive in 
many plaves, where few imagine; but this requires a degree 
of knowledge with ot ths generality of des are 
not acquainted, but which we ſhall avour to convey to 
them in the plaineſt and moſt familiar manner. In places 
where the hawthorn will not thrive, or indeed live, there are 
other thrubs that will ſucceed very well, and make a good 
fence. . Where nothing of this kind can be uſed, the earth 
will yield Bone for walls, which may be built at a ſmall ex- 
pence; or it abounds with water for 442. and where none 
of theſe can be had, banks of earth may ſupply the place, and 
anſwer the full purpoſe. The perſon who is inclined to in- 
Co can never therefore. be at a loſs for a fence, progens 

out with a competent knowledge in the nature of the 

undertaking. 


[To be continued. ] 


n fl 


_ Art. XIV. Lift of Fairs in the Month of May. 


23 Brickhill, Burnham (Bucks) Carleon, Caſtle- 
| Cary, Charing, Collumpton, Culliton, Fowey, Green- 
ſtreet, Hammerfmith, Harwich, Hoo, Hope, Lancaſter, Lan- 
triſſent, Laxfield, Loweſtoff, Metbrooke, Nerth-Petherton, 
Penryn, Philip's-Norton, Poole (Dorſetſhire) Reading, Ruf- 
ford, Shoreham (Kent) Stockport, Stonebhouſe, Toene, Tar- 
periey, Trewenn, Wingham, Wirkſworth, Witterſham. 2. 

-Mortimer, Coventry, Oldham, Orton, Redruth, Sto- 
gurſey, Weſt-Haddon. g. Aldborough, Broadclift, Bromyard, 


Barton- 
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Barton-Underwood, Bury (Lancaſhire) Ferrers, High Bick: 
Chard, Chicheſter, Colnbrook, Higham-Ferrers, High-Bick- 
ington, Oxford, Poulton, Tidſwell, y. Worſtead. 4. 
Amthill, Boſton, Brecknock, Brewton, aſtle-Combe, Ch 
ford, Chedder, Cheſterfield, Earith, Edgware, Elmſtead, F 
ſham, Gol rt, Guildford, Eaſt Harling, Henfield, Hod nett, 
Ipſwich, ellington, Lidney, Northallerton, Nutley, North- 
field, Northampton, Overton (Hants) Probus, Shapp, Tam 
worth (Staffordſhire) Tenby, Ticehurſt, Tortingids,” ilton, 
Wooburn (Bucks) Wooller, Wootton-Baſſet, Wrotham. 5. 
Caxton, Chorley, Llanrhiader, Marlow, Pentroth-Mon. 6. 
Aldermaſton, Bourn, Buckingham, Calne, Chi] 5 
Caſtle-Town, Chawley, Chippenham, Coleſhill, 
mow, Edenbridge, Gwthrin, Halſtead, Hunmanby, +=] 
Knareſborough, Langhorne, Llannerchymead, — Liſs, 
Macclesfield, Marlow, Meer, Montacute, N 
Pensford, Pleaſley, Riſboro h, Stallbridge, ' 
— Wem, Weſt-Looe, e * 
. Marlow, Talybout. 8. Braintree, Crawley, _ 
— Hallingd n, Keig hley, Market-Boſworth, Padiham. 
Deheuidd, Holdly, Horſebridge, Matlock, Tockitgion, 
Tye- Common i in Hartfield. 10. Allentown, Fring. Solybull. 
11. Aſkrig, Crediton, Dolegelly, Eglwysfach, Stanes, Llanid- 
loes. 12. Alfreſton, Alnwick, Andover, Bagbor-Weſt, Barn- 
fley, Bilpar, Blackheath, Brading, Burgh, Burwaſh, Cawood, 
Colne, Chelmsford, Congleton, Corſe Caſtle, Crickhowell, 
Everſhot, Ewell, Fokingham, Haſlemere, CS Ha- 
verhill, Hertford, Lamborn, Lanuſydd, — 
bury, Leiceſter, Leighton (Huntingdonſhire) Linkeld, . Ling 
field, Litchfield, Little- Mountain, Lymington, Mold, Maid- 
lone, Milthorp, Pembridge, Pentre, Penybout (Radnorſhire) 
Rippon, Rowland's-Caftle, St. Stephen's, Sherſtone, Silſoe, 
Smith, Stanſtead, Stoke 282 Storrington, Stow on che 
Wold, Stroud (Gloceſter wy Sande Sw Tux- 
ford, ee Towceer, adebridge, Warwick, Wend- 
over, Wenlock, Wivileſcombe. Brent, Buckley, Darley- 
Flach, Leominſter, Oſweſtry, Purity, Rippon, „ 14. 
Abergavenny, Arundel, Bala, Berkley, Barns-Burton, 
Chertſey, Denbi Elftow, Fairford, Go er, Haltwhiſtle, 
Hamſtreet, Hartlepool, Heitſbury, Holloway, Newark, Nun- 
eaton, Oakhampton, Pembroke, Pamſbury, Rochdale, Staf- 
ford, Stratford-u * (Warwickſhire) Streton- Church, 
Totterſhall, Tew Thetford, Titchfield, Uckfield, Walt- 
dam · Abbey , W N Winchelſea, Woolbridge. 15- 4 
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nenden, Bettws, Chatham, Rugby. 16. * Car- 
narvon, Everſley, Llangerniew, Machynleth, * 
Thaxted. 17. Ameſbury, Aſhford, Brentford, Bolney, Hay, 
Groombridge, Holbeach, Knighton, Newton (Lancaſh.) Pen- 
rice, Rudham, Tenterden. 18. Aulceſter, Brentford, Dor- 
ſtone, Handford, Llanſannon, Leek, Weſtfield, Wolſingham. 
19. Brentford, Helmſley-Black-Moor, Hereford, Southwick, 
(Sulſex Shefford, Stratton. 20. Rackham, St. Tudey, Wel- 

w, Wickham. 21. Aſhborne, Blackburne, Hatherleigh, 


Lamberhurſt (Suſſex) Sellinge, Sputty, Trecaſtle, Weldon, 


Whiteſmith. 22. Abbots-Bromley, Culmſtock, Dunſtable, 
Maenclochog, Ruabon. 23. Albrighton, Appleſhaw, Bra- 
Read, Criccieth, Grays, Gueſtling, Hallaton, Preſton (Kent) 
Sodbury, Wragby. 24. Corwen, Huddersfield, Llanvylling, 
Kidwely, Louth, Marſhfield, Teſtinivg, Wood's-Corner. 25. 
Cuckfield, Dulwich, Sandhurſt. 26. Camelford, Donning- 
ton, Dulwich. 27. Horſtead-Kaynes, Pett. a8. St. Ger- 
mains, Newport (Salop). 29. Ham near Richmond, New- 
Buckenham, Lawhaden, Llanymyneck, Penzance, Thorpe 
near Egham, Toller-Down. go. Ackhole, Ardingley, Cran- 
brook, Hitchen, Mayfield, Rocheſter, Toller-Down, Wells. 
31. Eaſtchurch, Llaugellon, Talgarth. 


Moveable Fairs in May. 


Saturday before the 1ſt, at South-Molton. Friday after the 
1, at Biſhop-Caſtle, Derby. Firſt Monday, at Cockermouth, 
Furſt Tueſday, at Bingham, Hambledon, Thrapftone. Firſt 
Thurſday, at hilly, Montgomery. Firſt Friday, at Crow- 
comb. Second Tueſday, at Leigh (Eſſex.) Second Wed- 
neſday, at Worley-Common. Second Friday, at Leyburn, 
Wal Hampſhire). Tueſday before the 11th, at Egton. 
Saturday Vefore the 11th, at Howey. Tueſday after the 11th, 
at North-Moulton. Second Mondav after the 1 1th, at Swin- 
don. Second Wedneſday after the 11th, at Market-Deeping. 
Friday ſe'nnight before the 12th, at Reeth. Monday before 
the 12th, at Stamford. Tueſday before the 12th, at Harrold. 
Wedneſday before the 12th, at Dewſbury. Thurſday before 
the 12th, at Penniſton, Porlock. Friday after the 12th, at 
Lanſawell. Second Friday after the 12th, at Charlbury. 
Third Wedneſday, at Northleach. Third Saturday, at Wain- 
fleet. Laſt Monday, at Crowle. Laſt Wedneſday, at Aber- 
forth, Laſt Thurſday, at Alſton- Moor, Baldock. Laſt Fri- 
day, at Chipping-Norton. 


To 


1 
| 
| 
| 
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To the Prefident, Vice-Prefidents, and other Members, 
of the Honourable Society eftabliſhed at Bath, for the 
Encouragement of Agriculture, Arts, Manafa&ures, 
and Commer 


ce. 
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GENTLEMEN, 
HE promotion of praftical knowledge in Agriculture, 
T being the grand oblea of your noble inſtitution, and the 
imary end of our publication, we beg permiſhon to do our- 
Nies the honour of dedicating to you a work, which is in 
its nature congenial with your own plan, and owes much of 
its merit to the many valuable materials you have kindly fur- 
niſhed. | 
We are happy in this rtunity of expreſſing our 
titude for vi we lave indy 3 N Ss 
hope, by the moſt diligent attention to the intereſts of Agri- 
culture 1n general, to merit the continuance of your favours. 


The approbation of a Society, which is under ſuch pru- 
dent regulations, and are ſuch competent j of the merits 
of our work, cannot but inſpire us with increaſing ardor in 
"the taſk we have undertaken. | 


The wiſe propofal you have made of taking 
your own direQ1on, for the purpoſe of bringing theory to the 
teſt of accurate experiment, will doubtleſs, while it is pro- 
ductive of the moſt ſalutary eſſects in the Weſtern Counties, 
enable you to furniſh us with ſuch certain information as may 
prove of general national benefit, by being circulated in our 
publication. | : 

Happy in being favoured with your correſſ and 
in the approbation of a generous public, we will purſue our 
work with increaſing affiduity ; and by a uniform endeavour 
to circulate the moſt uſeful information, merit the continu- 
ance of that encouragement and ſupport we have already 
experienced. e | 

With ſincere wiſhes for the proſperity of your truly laud- 
able inſtitution, we are, | ws Ye mk 

GENTLEMEN, 


Your moſt obliged, 5 
And moſt obedient humble ſervants, 


The Proprietors of the Farmer's Magazine. 
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A D1s$8ERTATION on the Progreſs and preſent- State of 
AGRICULTURE. {| Continued. | 


African Huſbandry. 


HE varieties, obſervable on the ſhores of the weſt of 

Africa, do not prevent them ſrom enjoying a very ex- 
traordinary, and, perhaps, a ſingular advantage. On this 
immenſe coaſt, thoſe tremendous rocks are no where ſeen, 
which are ſo alarming to the navigator. The ſea is univer- 
ſally calm, the wind regular, and the anchorage ſecure. Se- 
veral excellent havens are here to be met with, where the 
mariner, unmoleſted, may purſue the labours which the re- 
fitting of large ſhips require. 

The winds currents, during ſix months of the year, 
from April to November, have nearly the ſame direQtion.— 
To the ſouth of the Line, the ſouth-eaſt wind predominates, 
and the direction of the currents is towards the north; and to 
the north of the Line, the eaſt wind prevails, and the direc- 
tion of the currents is towards the north-eaſt. During the 
ſix other months, ſtorms, by intervals, change the direction 
of the wind, but it no longei blows with the ſame violence: 
the ſpring of the air ſeems relaxed. The cauſe of this varia- 
tion app to influence the direction of the currents: to 
the north of the Line, they tend to the ſouth-weſt, beyond the 
line ſo the ſouth. | 

eir manner of living is ſimple. The houſes are always 
built of the Ned of he palm-tree, moſt commonly of 


earth, and covered/with ſtraw, * or reeds, Their furni- 
| ture 


Vol. IV. 


„ * * 
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ture conliſts ſolely of baſkets, earthen-pots, mats which ſerve 
as beds, and cabalaſhes, of which all their utenſils are made. 
A girdle round their loins is their only apparel. They live 
on game, fith, fruit, rice, or on bread made of maize, ill 
baked. Their drink is the wine of the -tree. Arts are 
unknown among them. All their labours are confined to cer- 
tain ruſtic employments. Scarce one-hundredth part of their 
country is cultivated, and that in a v wretched manner, 
either by poor pe le, or by ſlaves, who, from their indolence 
and ſtation, have the greateſt averſion to labour. 
There is a greater variety obſervable in their manners than 
in their re On 7% banks 3 Niger, the women are 
enerally handſome, if beauty conſiſts in ſymmetry o or- 
— _ not in colour. Modeſt, affable, and Fab #= j=® 
of innocence appears in their looks, and their F is an 
indication of their baſhſulneſs. The names of Zilia, Calypſo, 
Fanny, Zama, which ſeem to be names of pleaſure, are pro- 
nounced with an inflection of voice, of the ſoſtneſs and ſweet- 
neſs of which our organs are not ſuſceptible. The men are 
of a proper ſize, their ſkin is as black as ebony, and their fea- 
tures and countenances pleaſing. The habit of taming horſes, 
and hunting wild beaſts, gives them an air of dignity. a= 
do not eaſily put up with an affront, but the example of 
animals they have reared, inſpires them with boundleſs 
titude for a maſter who treats them with indulgence. It is 
impoſſible to find ſervants more attentive, more ſober, and 
who have ſtronger attachments; but they do not make 
huſbandmen, becauſe their bodies are not habituated to 
and bend towards the ground, in order to clear it. 
The complexion of the Africans d 
eaſt. The people of this climate are tr 
have an air of 


were, by the elements, they have ſought-for aid among 


cent nations more favoured by nature; from whom th 
derived their ſubliſtence by ſelling them alt. i 
trafhc bath been diffuſed among them ſince the 


Europeans ; becauſe ideas are unfolded in 
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tion to the varjety of objects that are preſented to them, and 
becauſe more gombinations are neceſſary to barter a ſlave for 
2 ſorts of merchandize, than to ſell a buſhel of ſalt. Be- 
es, t 
ſtrengih only is required, yet they are unfit for the internal 
Is of — life. This — Fog of life 1s repugnant to 
their cuſtoms, according to which they are paid ſeparately for 
every thing they do. And, indeed, the reciprocation of daily 
r and daily recompence is, perhaps, one of the beſt in- 
_ centives to induſtry among all men. The wives of theſe mer- 
cantile. negroes ſhare all their labours, except that of fiſhing. 
They have neither the amiableneſs, modeſty, diſcretion, nor 
beauty of the women of the Niger, and they appear to have 
leſs ſenſibility. In comparing the two nations, it might, - 
haps, bg imagined, that the one conſiſts of the loweſt claſs of 
people in a poliſhed and civilized city, and that the other hath 
enjoyed the advantage of ſuperior education. Their language 
is a ſtrong indication of their character. The accents of the 
one have an extreme ſweetneſs, thoſe of the other are harſh 
and dry like the ſoil they inhabit. Their vivacity, even in 
pleaſures, reſembles the 3 tranſports of anger. 
Beyond the river Volta, in Benin, and in the other coun- 
tries, known under the general name of the Golden-Coaſt, 
the people have a ſmooth ſkin, and of a dark-black colour ; 
their teeth are beautiful ; they are of a middling ſtature, but 
well and have a baths 
though agreeable enough, would be much more fo, if the wo- 


men were not uſed to ſcar them, and the men to burn their 


foreheads. The baſis of their creed is a metempſychoſis of a pe- 
culiar kind: they believe, that in whatever place they remove 
to, or wherever they are tranſported, they ſhall return aſter 
death, whether cauſed by the laws of nature, or by their own 
hands, to their native country. This conviction conſtitutes 
their happineſs; becauſe they conſider their country as the 
moſt delightful abode in the univerſe. This pleaſing error 
conduces to humanize them. Foreigners, who reſide in this 
climate, are treated with reſpectful civility, from a perſuaſion 
that they are come there to receive the recompence due to 
their conduct. This people have a diſpoſition to chearfulneſs 
not obſervable in the neighbouring nations; they are incli- 
ned to labour, have a ready conception, a ſolidity of judg- 
ment, principles of equity ſeldom altered by cir nces, 
and a great facility of adapting themſelves to foreign manners. 
They are tenacious of ow” wan ial cuſtoms, W 
| | | 2 | 


hough they are well adapted to all employments where 


ul countenance. Their faces, 
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they are not advantageous to them. The method of traffick- 
ing with them was, for a long time, the ſame' that had been 
at firſt practiſed among them. The firſt veſſel that arrived, 
Jiſpoſed of its cargo before another was permitted to trade. 
Each had its turn. The commodities were ſold at the ſame 
fixed price to all. It is but very lately that the nation hath 
reſolved to avail itſelf of the advantages it might derive from 
the number of European nations frequenting its ports. 
The people ſituated between the Line and Zara have all a 
at reſemblance of each other. They are well made. Their 
odies are leſs robuſt than thoſe of the inhabitants to the north 
of the Equator; and though there are ſome marks on their 
face, none of thoſe ſcars are to be perceived which are ſo 
ſhocking at firſt fight. Their food is — and their liſe fru · 
I. They love eaſe, and never labour beyond their ſtrength. 
Their feaſts are accompanied with military ſports, which re- 
vive the idea of our ancient tournaments; with this difference, 
that in Europe they conſtituted the exerciſes of a warlike na- 
tion, whereas in Africa they are the amuſements of a timid 
people. The women are not admitted to theſe public diver- 
ſions. Aſſembled together in certain houſes, they ſpend the 
day in private, and no men are ever admitted into their ſociety. 
The pride of rank is the ſtrongeſt paſſion of theſe people, who 
are naturally peaceable. A certain degree of ceremony ob- 
tains both at the court of princes and private life. Upon the 
moſt trivial occurrences, they haſten to their friends either to 
congratulate them or to condole with them. A marriage oc- 
caſions viſiting for three months. The funeral obſequies of 
a wm of diſtinction continue ſometimes two years. Thoſe 
who were connected to him, in any degree, carry his remains 
through ſeveral provinces. The crowd gather as they pro- 
ceed, and no perſon departs, till the corpſe is depoſited in the 
tomb, with all the demonſfirations of the deepeſt ſorrow. So 
determined a taſte for ceremony hath proved favourable to 
ſuperſtition, and ſuperſtition hath promoted a ſpirit of indo- 
lence. In theſe countries, the earth ſufficiently fertile, with- 
out requiring much labour, is only cultivated by women, whom 
ſervitude or penury condemn to this drudgery. Men flaves, 
or free men if poor, are employed in hunting and fiſhing, or 
are deſtined to ent the retinue of the great. There is in 
this nation 1n general leſs equality between the two ſexes, than 
is found among their neighbours. Birth and rank here impart 
| to ſome women the right of chuſing a huſband, whom Sep 
keep in the moſt extreme ſubjeftion. They have even the 


right, 
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right, whenever they are diſſatisfied with their choice, of con- 
demning him to ſlavery ; and it is to be imagined, that they 
freely make uſe of this privilege, however humiliating it may 

be to the two ſexes. For, what is that man, whom a woman 
can make her ſlave? He is good neither for her, nor for 
himſelf. .. | | 
From Zara to the river Coanza, the ancient cuſtoms ftill 4 
remain; but they are blended with a confuſed mixture of Eu- 
ean manners, which are not to be found elſewhere. It 

is probable, that the Portugueſe, who have large ſettlements 
in this country, and who were deſirous of introducing the 
chriſtian religion among them, had a greater intercourſe with 
them than they had with other nations, who, having only fac- 
tories to thenor th of the Line, have been only employed in 

ing on their commerce. | 

The reader need not be told, that all we have related con- 
cerning the people of Guinea ought only to be applied to that 
claſs which, in all countries, ſtamps the character of a nation. 

The inferior orders and flaves are further removed from this 

reſemblance, in proportion as they are debaſed or 1 — by 
their occupations or their conditions. The moſt diſcerning 
inquirers have, however, imagined that the difference of con- 
ditions did not produce in this people varieties ſo diſtinguiſh- 
able as we ſind in the ſtates which are ſituated between the 
Elbe and the Tiber, which are nearly of the ſame extent of 
country as the Niger and the Coanza. The further men de- 
2 nature, the leſs muſt they reſemble one another. 
multiplicity of civil and polincal inſtitutions neceſſarily 
occaſions a difference in the moral character and in the natu- 
ral cuſtoms of men, which is unknown to ſocieties leſs com- 
plicated. Beſides, nature being more powerful under the tor- 
rid zone, does not permit the influence of manners to exert 
itſelf ſo ſtrongly. Men in theſe countries bear a greater ſimi- 

* litude to one another, becauſe they owe every thing to nature, 
and very little to art. In Europe, an extenſive and diverſified 
commerce, varying and multiplying the enjoyments, the for- 
tunes, and ſeveral conditions of men, adds hkewiſe to the dif- 
ferences which the climate, the laws, and the common preju- 
dices have eſtabliſhed among active and laborious nations. 

In Guinea, trade has never been able to cauſe a material al- 
teration in the manners of its inhabitants. It formerly con- 
ſiſted of certain exchanges of falt and dried fiſh, which were 
conſumed by the nations remote from the coaſt. Theſe gave 
in return ſtuifs made of a kind of thread, which wes cnly : 


woody 
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woody ſubſtance, cloſely adhering to the inner fide of the bark 
of a particular tree in theſe climates. The air hardens it, and 
renders it fit for any kind of weaving. Bonnets, ſcarfs, and 
aprons to ſerve for girdles, are made of it, which vary in ſhape 
according to the particular mode of each nation. The natural 
colour 1 the thread is a pale grey. The dew, which bleaches 
our flax, gives it a citron colour, which rich people prefer. 
The black dye, generally uſed among the people, is extracted 
from the bark of the tree of which this thread is made, by 
fimple infuſion in water. As this thread readily takes all co- 
lours, this hath induced the people to work it up into different 
figures of men, birds, and quadrupeds. The ſtuffs thus wrought 
ſerve to hang their apartments with, to cover their ſeats, and 
for other kinds of furniture. 

The firſt Europeans, who frequented the weſtern coaſts of 
Africa, fixed a value on wax, ivory, and gum, which before 
had none. They gave a price to gold, from which they drew 
at moſt three thouſand marks a year. Their reſtleſs avarice, 
which hath never been ſatisfied with this produce, made them 
Frequently concert expeditions to augment it. They flatter 
themſelves; that their deſigns will ſoon be ſucceſsful by the 
following ſcheme. | 

In the interior parts of Africa, under the twelfth or thir- 
teenth degree of north latitude, there is, ſays a modern tra- 
veller, a pretty large country, known by the name of Bam- 
buck. It is not ſubjett to a particular king, but governed by 
village Lords, called Farims. Theſe hereditary and indepen- 
dent chiefs are all obliged to unite for the defence of the ſtate, 
when it is either attacked as a community, or only in any one 
of its branches. 

The territory of this ariſtocratical ſtate is dry and barren. 
The inſupportable heats it is ſubje& to, proceed in part from 
its being ſurrounded by high mountains, which prevent the 
wind from refreſhing the air: The climate is as unwholeſome 
as it is diſagreeable : vapours, which continually iſſue from 
the bowels of a foil replete with minerals, render this country 
unfit to live in, eſpecially to ſtrangers. | 

It is gold that bath made this country an object worthy of 
notice: gold, which in the eyes of the covetous man, ſeems 
to compeuſate for all the evils of nature, though in reality it 
increaſes them all. This metal is ſo common in this country, 
that it 1s found almoſt indiſcriminately every where. To = 
tain it, ſometimes it is ſufficient to ſcrape the ſurface of the 
earth, that is clayiſh, light, and mixed with ſand. When the 

mine 
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mine is my rich, it is digged only to the depth of a few feet, 
and never deeper ; though it has been obſerved, that the lower 
it was digged, the more gold the ſoil afforded. The miners 
are too indolent to purſue a toil which conſtantly becomes 
more tedious, and too ignorant to prevent the inconveniencies 
it would be attended with. Their negligence and their fol 
are in this inſtance ſo extraordinary, that in waſhing the gold, 
in order to ſeparate it from the earth, they only preſerve the 
larger pieces: the light parts paſs away with the water, which 
flows — an inclined plain. | | 1 
The inhabitants of Bambuck do not work theſe mĩnes at all 
times, nor are at liberty to do it when they pleaſe. They 
are obliged to wait till private or public wants determine the 
Farims to grant this permiffion. When it is proclaimed, all 
who are able to avail themfelves of this advantage, meet at the 
appointed place. When their work is finiſhed, a diviſion is 
made. Half of the gold goes to the lord, and the remainder 
is equally diſtributed among the labourers. Thoſe who want 
gold at any other time than that of the general digging, ſearch 
| it in the beds of the rivers, where it is very common. 

The French and Engliſh have ſucceſſively been deſirous of 
appropriating to themſelves theſe real or imaginary riches.— 
Some thought they could ſearch this country by the Niger, 
others by the Salum. Far from having ſucceeded in their at- 
tempts, of becoming maſters of this country, they have not 
yet aſcertained its exiſtence. The unſucceſsfulneſs of paſt 


efforts hath redoubled the activity of ſanguine minds: ſenſible 
and judicrous merchants have choſen to limit themſelves to a 


commerce much more important, which is that of ſlaves. 

The property which ſome men have acquired over others 
in Guinea, is of very high antiquity. It is generally eſtabliſhed 
there, excepting in ſome fmall diſtrits, where liberty hath, as 
it were, retired and is ſtill maintained. No proprietor, how- 
ever, has a right to ſell a man who is born in a fate of ſervi- 
tude. - He can only diſpoſe of thoſe ſlaves whom he gets, 
whether by war, in which every priſoner is a ſlave unleſs ex- 
, or in lieu of compenſation for ſome injury ; or if he 
hath received them as a teſtimony of — This 
law, which ſeems to be made in favour of one who is born a 
flave, to indulge him with the enjoyment of his family and of 
his country, is yet ineffectual, ſince the Europeans have eſta- 
bliſhed luxury on the coaſts of Africa. It is every day eluded 
K ng" quarrels, which two proprietors mutually diſſem- 

e, in order to be reciprocally condemned, each in his turn, 

” | to 
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to a fine, which is paid in perſons born ſlaves, the diſpoſal of 
whom is allowed by the ſanction of the law. 

Corruption, contrary to its ordinary progreſs, hath advanced 
from private perſons to princes. The procuring of ſlaves hath 
given frequent occaſion to wars, 2s they are excited in Europe 
in order to obtain ſoldiers. The cuſtom has been eſtabliſhed 
of puniſhing with ſlavery not only thoſe who have attempted 
the lives or properties of citizens, but thoſe alſo who were in- 
capable of paying their debts, and thoſe who have violated 
conjugal faith. This puniſhment, in proceſs of time, has been 
inflifted for the moſt trivial offences, after having been at firſt 
reſerved only for the greateſt crimes. Prohibitions even of 
things indifferent have been conſtantly multiplied, in order 
to increaſe the revenues raiſed from the fines by increaſing 
the number of offences. Injuſlice hath known no bounds or 
reſtraints. At a great diſtance from the coaſt, there are chiefs, 
who give orders for every thing they meet with in the villages 
around them to be carried off, The children are thrown into 
ſacks: the men and women are gagged to ſtifle their cries. If 
the ravagers are ſtopped by a — force, they are con- 

dufted before the prince, who always diſowns the commiſſion 
he has given, and under pretence of doing juſtice, inſtantly 
ſells his _ to the ſhips he has treated with. 
Notwithſtanding theſe infamous arts, the people of the coaſt 
have found it impoſlible to ſupply the demands of the mer- 
chants. They have experienced what every nation muſt, that 
can trade only with its nominal ſtock. Slaves are to the com- 
merce of Europeans in Africa, what gold is in the commerce we 
carry on in the new world. The heads of the negroes repre- 
ſent the ſtock of the ſtate of Guinea. Every day this ſtock 
is carried off, and nothing is left them but articles of conſump- 
tion. Their capital gradually vaniſhes, becauſe it cannot be 
renewed, by reaſon of the Bs conſumptions. Thus the 
trade for blacks would long ſince have been entirely loſt, if 
the inhabitants of the coaſts had not imparted their luxury to 
the people of the inland countries, from whom they now draw 
the greateſt part of the ſlaves that are put into our hands.— 
Thus the trade of the Europeans, by gradual advances, has al- 
moſt exhauſted the only vendible commodities of this nation. 
In the ſpace of twenty years, this circumſtance hath raiſed 
the price of ſlaves almoſt to four times above the former coſt : 
the reaſon is this: The ſlaves are cbiefly paid for in mer- 
chandize from the Eaſt-Indies, which has doubled its value in 
Europe. A double quantity of theſe goods muſt be given in 


Africa. 
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Africa. Thus the colonies of America, where the ſale for 
. blacks is concluded, are obliged to ſupport theſe ſeveral aug- 
mentations, and conſ y to pay four times more than 


they farmerly did. [To be continued.] 


ART. II. On the proper Courſe of Crops on a Farm. 
Mr. SYLVAN, 


2 are various of cropping different kinds of 
Tf, and By , of —— make uſe 
1 — — to com- 
pute with exactneſa and 1 ety the beſt mode, will be at- 
tended with great difficulty, and, in all 8 8 
ticable; the 1 — courſe of turnips, — , and 
hyp X called (how wy I 1 not) the Norfolk buſbandry, 

9 ** perverted by bad management. 

8 7 may, 1 inſtance of which I 
know not than dunging * — who and barley inſtead of the 
turnips and cloyer ; an abſurd and irrational practice; Yeh 
however abſurd and ome people al goo it 18 3 
iſed by thoſe ſome people 6 n ob- 
jettion has of ariſen among armers, to "oo propriety 
of this very excellent mode 00 bu huſbandry, as producing more 
turnips than they can diſpenſe with, or more clover hay than 
they can conſume while it is in rfeftion. For my own part, 
I cannot well conceive how a Farmer can have too much of 
either, as having plenty of ſtock, and ſufficient food for that 
ſock, will always turn out very much to the Farmer's advan- 
tage; and clover-hay is . ood for horſes as meadow- 
hay; and the rent of the ich produces one, is conſi- 
derably leſs than the other, —a very ſerious object to a Farmer. 
The ſpring food: it produces for horſes ſaves abundance of 
corn, and is as good as phy ſic for them. It is inconceivable 
what a number of horſes-a few acres of clover, cut up and 


urnips have alfo an extraordinary advantage; the 
uce to. the cow in ſuckling is aſtoniſhing, - 12 — 


ey give the butter made while the cows eat them a bad 

taſte, they. never do harm to the veal. Where, however, 

this courſe is e difliked, another is frequently made uſe of; and 

rates of clover to be ſown with the barley, the barley is 

ſown by it-ſelf, and then the courſe will be obviouſly as follows: 
Turnjps, " Peaſe, - 


Barley, Wheat, N & 
ö Vor. IV. 2 * * 


Where 


5 "TH. * 


uently 


gown them in the rack or ſtable, will feed, and feed well too. 
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Where turnips are not wanted, it is not at all uncommon- 
to ſow oats after wheat, I cannot approve of the ice, and- 
think it highly injudiciousto let one corn crop follow another. 
Corn ſhould be followed by a meliorating crop, either peas, 
beans, vetches, turnips, or 2 French wheat is frequent] 
uſed, and in impoveriſhed land will often pay as well as mo 
other crops. It is not uncommon to plough in this crop when 
full of ſap and in the height of its bloom. I, for my own 
think it an unfarmer-like practice, to deſtroy one crop 

or the chance of- another; and from what-I have ſeen, the 
harveſted 1 as good a wheat ſeaſon as the 
crop ploughed in. 3 


3 the following courſes of crops to be uſed ſeparately 
or eig | ; 
aſt. 


years: | 

2d, 3d. 4th. 1 
i 7 i Tumips Turnipe 
Peaſe Barley _ 
| Vetches Wheat 


. 
1 


letter runs rather too long, I will ſend you the valuation the 
firſt opportunity. J. R. B. 


[To be continued. 


Ar. III. Benefit of the Horſe- locing Huſbandry. 
12 you an accouut of a farming wager, in the neighbour- 
hood of Glaſgow, to be communicated to the public; the 
iſſue being, in my opinion, extremely intereſting, and very 
worthy their attention. It was laid with a. gentleman, who 
bas for ſeveral years paſt kept a ſmall farm near that city, in 
the horſe-hoeing ar Be way. The field gonſiſted of ten 
acres, partly very prod ground, and 8 or bad; 
it had. carried eight crops, the ninth then ſtanding, of 
which the laſt ſix were wheat, without dung, or any other 
wo - 2 whatever. ous theſe ten acres aye - to 
ic | contiguous ; the wager was, uce 
or Not produce twelve bolls of clean dight wheat ?. "= 
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was accordingly choſen, and an acre-meaſured off by a 
—— It was cut down immediately after meaſuring, 
and the produce in the ſtraw was twenty-one threaves, bate- 
= ap _ es, allowing twenty-four 2 Lex threave; 
ich were ſet upon a ſeparate part of t , to ent 
miſtakes; and afterwards home, and put into the al 
of a barn by themſelves. The produce in clean dight wheat, 
when out, was preciſely one peck and a half ſhort 
of ſixteen boils, Linlithgow —5 y 
It is proper to notice, that this crop was very much blacked 
or ſmatted ; but as the loſs thereby could not be brought to 
any certain computation, ſeveral Farmers were defired to view 
it when ſtanding, in order to eſtimate what the loſs might 
amount to; and their eftimate run between a fifth and a ninth 
art of the whole; ſo that taking this loſs at a medium, and 
uppoſing the crop had been free of ſmut, it muſt have ex- 
ceeded eighteen bolls z and this computation is not fully an- 
ſwerable to the ordinary produce .from the ſame number of 
threaves in former: years. It cannot be expected the whole 
field, _— the inequality of the ſoil, ſhould produce 
a to this acre; but computing the whole according 
to the number of threaves, and the produce ſuppoſed the ſame 
with what is already threſhed, it ought to turn out about nine 
bolls per acre. e ridges are about five feet in breadth, 
and drilled upon the top with two rows of wheat, at nine 
inches diſtance ; the quantity of ſeed was two pecks to the 
acre; and the intervals were ploughed. four times duri 
ſpring and ſummer, and the nine-inch partitions cleaned wi 
This experiment bids fair both proprietors and 

- This experiment bids fair tor exciti t rietors 
—_— _ 9 1 _ of there 2 5 5 as 

this ir out might ht to equ⸗ 
if not to exceed, the now — their in feld. — 
any other expence than ploughing and cleaning from weeds 
but the poorer the is, the more ploughing muſt be 
applied ; and the farmer may be well affured, that the ex- 
the firſt 


2, 

— h ry. The cleaning from weeds during 
two or three years of the management, may poſſibly add a 
trifle to this expence; but as it decreaſes every crop, two 
ſhillings the acre will become a large allowance for both hand- 

hoeing between, and weeding the rows themſelves. 
The agreeable views this opens for the improvement of the 
country, not only in 2 in many other , 

I'S 2 E 


* 


the whole, does not exceed that. of the com- 
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by this material conſideration, that the Farmer will no more 
be narrowed in his cultivation, by the too ſmall quantity 
of dung or manure he can make or obtain in his neighbours. 
hood, are too many and too extenſive to be 1 in the 
bounds of a letter; and therefore I ſhall only add, by way 
r Ce CERNER itſelf is ſo far from 
being difficult, that during a late exceſſive rainy go-barveſt 
the like to which has not ſeen for many years, thirty- 
eight acres of wheat have been ploughed, harrowed, and dril- 
(five of them twice ploughed) with three horſes only; and 
if the ſeaſon had been favourable, half as much more might 
have been done with leſs trouble. 
*. ſcheme _ * on than whey _—_— 
ears . unwiſe rom 
ſome Lach 14 trials when viſio Loew. 
is certain, to my knowledge, that this 
been on the increaſing hand for theſe 
never yet been under five bolls per acre, u 


pon an ave! 
from a ſoil which in general is very far from being naturally 


As this is publiſhed ſolely for the benefit of the public,it may 
5 not to exceed two or three 
acres in their trials, nor eaſily to increaſe that quantity, till 
the operations are become familiar to the ſervants. Good 
ground ought likewiſe to be choſen for this purpoſe, the ex- 
pence of cultivation being the ſame in good as in bad ground, 
and the utmoſt care taken to clean the rows of all kinds of 
weeds. I think it beſt to begin with a ſummer fallow. 1 
the ſoil be good, dung certainly is not neceſſary ; if it be in- 
different, or bad, a little dung will no doubt haſten the ferti- 
lity, but increaſe the expence, perhaps beyond the return : 
but be the ground what it may, more clear profits will always 
be got out of it by this method, than by the eommon huſban- 
provided it lies fair for the p . | 
Note, That the Scotch acre makes about one acre, one 
rood, and one perch, Engliſh meaſure ; and that the Scotch 
meaſure, called r 


py 


Arr. IV. Account of the firft Inſtruments for meaſuring Time. 
"J HE Romans were near four hundred. and fix years, 

without knowing any other diviſion of the than 
. morning, noon, and night. The laws of the twelve tables 


EVER 
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even mention only ſun-riſe and ſun- ſet; it was not till ſome 
years afterwards that an officer of the councils proclaimed 
mid-day aloud, which the Romans then diſtinguiſhed only in 
fine weather, and by the height of the ſun. 
Pliny reports, on the credit of an ancient author, that the 
firſt inſtrument which the Romans had to divide the hours 
was a ſun-dial, which L. Papirius Curſor placed in the court 


of the tem 14 twelve years the war againſt 
Pyrrhus: — he ſeems to doubt the truth of this A Bo 
weakens it himſelf; and to give ſomething more certain and 
better acknowledged, he ſays, after Varro, that it was during 
the firſt Punic war, that the firſt dial was expoſed to public 
view at Rome, and placed upon a column of the tribunal of 


— — Marcus Valerius Meſſala brought it from Sicily 
_ taking of Catana, thirty years after Papirius, the year 
Rome 477. | 
this dial, drawn from the latitude of Catana, which 
was different from that of Rome, could not ſhew the hours 
july 3 „ imperfeR as it was, the Romans conformed to it 
the ſpace of gg years, till Quintus Marcus Philippus, wha 
was Cenſor with Emilius, gave them another more 
exaft. This, of all the acts of his cenſorſhip, was that which 
obtained him the greateſt applauſe. Theſe ſorts of clocks 
were of uſe only in the day, and in clear weather. Scipio 
2 aſter, in the year of Rome 495, firſt brought 
into uſe, and placed under cover, a water-clock, which ſhewed 
the hours equally by day aud night. There were twelve in the 
, and as in the night, without diſtind ion of ſeaſons. 
itruvius attributes the inyention of water-clocks to Creſi- 
bius, a. native of Alexandria; he lived under the two firſt 
Tongs. The Romans had different kinds of them, which 
marked the hours in different ways. They called them koro- 
logium hibernum, winter clock, and ſometimes alſo korologrum 
nocturnum, might clock, in oppoſition to the dials, which were 
of no uſe in the night, and of very little in winter, when the 
rays of the ſun are often intercepted by clouds. 
To form an jdea of theſe clocks, we may conceive a pretty 
large baſon filled with water, which, by a little hole contrived 
in the bottom, emptied itſelf into another veſſel of nearly the 
ſame capacity, in the ſpace of twelve hours; and where the 
water, rifing gradually, brought up perpendicularly a bit of 
cork, or the figure of a genius pointing to the hours, which 
were marked one aboye another on columns or pilaſters. 
| Theſe 
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- "Theſe clocks were different from thoſe which the ancient 
called Clepſydra. This was a glaſs filled with water, of a p 

ramidal figure, in form of a cone. The baſe — ts 
upper orifice very narrow, and lengthened into a point; on 
the water ſwam a piece of cork, bearing a needle to mark the 
hours, traced along the vaſe, by de ing gradually as it ran 


out. 
Dials, Clepſydra, and water-clocks, were all the Romans 
knew. They were ignorant of the uſe of clocks with wheels. 
As uſeful as they are, many paſſed before the art of ma- 
king them was diſcovered. We are even uncertain. of the 
time, and the author of that invention. The preſent which the 
Calif Haroun Rachid made to Charlemain of a ſtriking clock, 
was looked on as a wonder. Aginard ſays, that it was à wa- 
ter- clock which marked the hours by the fall of ſome balls of 
metal upon a bell, and by ſome figures of men, which opened 
and ſhut certain doors contrived in the clock, according to the 
number of the hours. Alb #60" 


Arr. V. Deſcription of the Calabaſh Tree. 
FT*HIS tree is found at Senegal, in Africa, and is caffed 
1 Boab, by Profper Alpinus ; Guanabanus, - Ace oh 
Abavo, by Pliny ; Goni, by the inhabitants; and er, 
by the French; who alſo call the Fruit Monkey-bread. 
Olk all the trees hitherto known among us, that have been 
found in Senegal, this is the moſt remarkable for its enormous 
bulk, which gives it the appearance rather of a foreſt than a 
ſingle tree, when it is not ſeen at a diſtance. Its trunk, 
which ſeldom exceeds twelve feet in height, meaſures between 
ſeventy and eighty feet in circumference, which gives a dia- 
meter of about twenty-four feet. 2 
This trunk is crowned with a great number of ſpreading 
branches, remarkable for their thickneſs, and yet more for 
their length, which is from fifty to fixty feet. The centre 
branch riſes perpendicularly, but none of the reſt make more 
than an angle of about thirty degrees, with the ſtem, the 
greateſt part ſhooting out horizontally, ſo that the ends fre- 
quently bend down till they touch the ground, ſo as to gi 


the whole, at a diſtance, the appearance of a hemiſphere fron 
6o to 70 feet high, and about 140 in diameter. 

Io theſe branches above, there is a correſpondent number 
af radical branches below; that which correſponds with the 
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centre branch which riſes perpendicularly, extends 

- downward- to a great depth, and the others Peet 
nearly in a horizontal direction, ometimes to the diſtanct of 
an hundred and forty feet. 

The bark is nearly an inch thick, of an alh-colbored: 
greaſy to the touch, bright, and very ſmooth ; the out e is 
covered with a kind of varniſh, and the infide is en, ſpec 
Kled with red: the wood is white, and very ſoft; the firſt 
ſhoots of the year are green and downy, ſomewhat like the 
ſhumach, or ſtag's horn. 

The feaves are oval, mted — Aol a about five inches 
long, arid two and a half b 2 thick, 
ſmooth, and without — es at * from three to ſe- 
ven, but enerally ſeven of theſe 8 are attached to one 
— ofe that are fartheſt from the branch being always 
6 ry ot the baſe of the Sootftatk iſſue ſmal) ſtipula, of a ttian- 
e which fall off as ſoon as the leaf is expanded. 

This tree” ces flowers, or bloſſoms, which are much 
larger than thoſe of hitherto known ; the buds them- 
ſelves are no leſs than three inches in diameter, and when 
blown, Tour inches long a fix wide. Two or three of them 
iſſue from one branch, and each is ſuſpended by a cylindricaf 
pedicle, about a ſoot long, atid about half an inch thick, which 
iſſues fromthe inſertiom of the loweſt leaves into the ſtalk, 
and bas ſeverat᷑ ſtall feales, which fall off when the flower is 


2 -- -—- 0 6 


. of the Aber conſiſts only of one piece ; t 
part forms a ſhort tube, which fpredds 3 into the form 
4 em" hin the a of which is divided into five equal patts of 
which turn back ſemlcircularly below the 
rhe e reaching ther ris its baſe; the inſide of this calix is 
tirely cove . — with a White ſhining pile,” and the outfide 
with 2 green pile. As ſoon as the fruit is knit, the calix falls off, 
The petals are ſive in number, all of the ſame length with 
the calix, and white. | 
From the fame centre, and within the petal, riſes a cylinder, 
or rather cone, which ſpreads into about feven hundred fa: 
mitia; or filaments, each having a ſmall ſubſtance in form of a 
kidney atthe end of i it, the convex part of which opens into 
two cells, — wird a duſt conſiſting of ſmall white tranſpa- 
rent 8. 
cherte centre of the calix riſes the piſtil, conſiſting of art 


oa ſtylus, and ſeveral ſtigmata. The ſtigmiata are iff 
* number 


? 
ovary 
ovary 
— 
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number from ten to fourteen ; the ovary is at the bottom of 
the piſtil, terminates in a point, and is covered with a thick 
ile. 

„ conſiderable fruit, of an oval 
ſhape, pointed at each end, about ten inches long, and ſix 
inches wide; it is covered with a kind of woody and very hard 
bark, about one third of an inch thick; and this ſhell is co- 
vered with a green down; when the down is removed, it ap- 
pears blackiſh, and ſlightly marked with 10 or 14 grooves, 
which reach its whole length. 

The fruit never opens of itſelf; but when it is cut acroſs, 
it diſcovers from ten to fourteen partitions, compoſed of a red- 
diſh membrane, which form ſo many cells that are filled with 
the ſeeds. | © WY — 

The ſeeds, however, are not diſcovered at the firſt opening 
of the fruit, being inveloped in a . ſubſtance of a hi- 
tiſh colour. The ſeeds are ſha like a kidney-hean, of a 
blackiſh brown colour, and very ſmooth. and bright; they are 
about half an inch long, and ſomewhat leſs than the third of 
an inch wide. | 3 1 

The tree ſheds its owes, in I NN begin 
to in june, It ers in » in 
e 

t delights in a „li 1 I; it is! 
common in Senegal, Ares Cape de Verd lands, it is 
found one hundred leagues up the country at Culam, and 
upon the ſea coaſt as far as Sierra-lione : if the centre or tap 
root is bruiſed in its deſcent by any ftony or im le 
ſubſtance, it rots, and the tree ſoon periſhes. It 1s beſt 
v7 by plants from fix months to two years old, which 

uld be railed from the ſeeds ; for though flips ſhould ſome- 


N 8 | 
This tree is alſo ſubjett to a mouldineſs, which ſpreads 
through all the woody part, and reduces it to the. ſubſtance 


of a pith, without making any alteration in its colour, or in 
A 
itſelf againſt the wi is 
33 he middle by the firſt hard gale. a 
If it neither rots nor grows mouldy, it lives very long; 
a fakt which, at firſt ſight, it appears difficult to aſcertain; 
but M. Adanſon relates, in his account gf a voyage to Se- 
negal, that there are two of theſe trees in one of the Magel- 
lan iſlands, inſcribed with the names of ſeveral 
and very diſtinctly dated in the 16th and 15th centuries ; there 
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are alfo on the lame trees dutes of the 14th century, but 


are almoſt dbliterated'by Ans, Ge e be ehe e 
mentioned 


Thevenet, in his account of a voyige to the 
Terra Afitatiica in 9533. The letters of thefe nies were 
fearce fix"itiches/ High, and e names 'theimfelves took uf 
Tearte two feet da length, Which 4s not mote: thank Hb 
me preſent excymſetehce ofthe tree; it is therefore probable 
chat they were nt inſefibed When the trees Were very . 
hot ever, — ry of the 4 zth certury wholly aide, 


and penn frees, Weh are now eighteen feet rotid, 
to duvt be feet rvum i Ihe 15th cemury, n N Hear 
Wa if im u e nturi es —* — n 
ich is de fert vac-eighth/Gititter, they will not gain 
Hietntter of Wen five feet, Wicit uſual dimenſions, in Refs 
than eit EEnAITS. © 2 Known thut trees increnfe 
y ft when 'yourip, and more flowly as they approach che 
. W — of Weir -ſoll- wth.” A Tree of this 
Mad d He te arrive ut the Height of five feet, and to be 
from dir lach to im inch bnd d half ih diameter, the firſt year, 
which at the end Of ten years is flſteen feet high, and one foot 
Fn diameter; and about a fobt and u haf in diameter, arid twe 
Feet Nigh/ it the en of twenty years : ſuch was the increaſe of 
the trees, which Mr. David, the French Governor of Senegal, 


in that land in the year 1796, and it is heceſſury to 
mfr rg warn 58 5 Lagy. Bein, and exatfy ſuch as 
the cakbatv tret moſt Uelights in; and that though the pro- 
| is not to de relied upon, yet that the growth of this 
Aer, which is very flow, confidering its enormous fize, muſt 
<Wintiiive many 'tHoofind years, and, perhaps, reach as far 
-dack us the Deluge, fo that, upon the whole, ſome calabi ſhor 
dusbbad trees twky be confidered as the moſt ancient living mo- 
3 dſp | ac 
It n, Without übt, the largeſt vegetable production in na- 
dure, 489 it is found only in Africa, and — 8 the 
weſtern parts of it, which extend from the Niger to the king- 
Sa of Benin; there is, however, one of them growing in 
Murtinſes, which is ſuppoſed to wok ng up from a ſee 
brought by ſome negroe from the coaft of Africa; for it is 
Aer iin knen to carry about them the ſeeds of fuch plants 
bb they Bally uſe, in the ſecorid pocket of their tobacco Bag, 
— faſtened to a bole _—__ their ſhoulder, 

> ice n great variety of Alrican plants have, as 
| beck broad in te Aierican feements, which | 
8 L. . ve 


6 


the leaves, and theſe 


and call it 


Adanſon 
was deſpils 
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have not yet received American names, and which ought to 
be excluded from the natural hiſtory of that country, . 

The virtues and uſes of this tree, and its fruit, are various; 
it moſt reſembles the plant called in Latin ma ua, by the French 
mauve, and is like that mucilaginous, eſpecially the bark and 
| parts are therefore principally uſed by 
the negroes of Senegal ; they dry them in the ſhaded air, and 
then reduce them to powder, which is of a pretty good green 
colour; this powder they preſerve in bag of linen or cotton, 

2 ; they uſe ut every day, putting two or three 

pinches of it into a meſs, whatever it happens to. be, as we do 
r and ſalt; but their view is not to give a reliſh to their 
Tel” but to preſerve a p. and tiful perſpiration, 
and to attemper the too great heat of the blood; purpoſes 
which it certainly anſwers, as ſeveral Europeans ved 
by repeated experiments, preſerving themſelves from the epi- 
demic fever, which, in that country, d 
the plague, and generally rages the months of Septem- 
ber and October, when the rains having ſuddenly ceaſed, the 
ſun exhales the water left by them upon the ground, and fills 


the air with a noxious vapour. M. Adanſon, in that critical 
ſeaſon, made a light ptiſau of the leaves of the baobab, which 


he had gathered in the Augult of the preceding year, and had 


dried in the ſhade, and drank conſtantly about a pint of it 


every morning, either before or after breakfaſt, and the ſame 
uantity every evening aſter the heat of the ſun began to 
abate ; he alſo ſometimes took the ſame quantity in the middle 
of the day, but this was only when he felt ſome ſymptoms of 
an approaching fever. By this precaution, he preſerved him- 
ſelf during the five years he reſided at Senegal from the diar- 
rheea and fever, which are ſo fatal there, whach are, how- 
ever, the only dangerous diſeaſes of the place ; the other of- 
ficers ſuffered very 8 one only excepted, upon whom M. 
revailed to uſe this remedy, which, ſor its ſimplicity, 
ed by the reſt. 
This ptiſan alone prevents that heat of urine which is com- 
mon in theſe parts, from the month of July to November, pro- 
vided the party abſtains from wine. Fg 
The fruit is not leſs uſeful than the leaves and the bark; 
the pulp that invelopes the ſeeds has an agreeable acid taſte, 


and 1s eaten for pleaſure; it is alſo dried and powdered, and 


thus uſed 2 peſtilential fevers, the dyſentery, and 
bloody flux; the doſe is a drachm, paſſed through a fine ſieve, 
| 5, taken 
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taken either in common water, or in an infuſion of the 
antain. 

4 The woody bark of the fruit, and the fruit itſelf, when ſpoil- 

ed, helps to ſupply the negroes with an excellent ſoap, which 

they make by Ling a lye from the aſhes, and boiling it with 

palm - oil that begins to be rancid. 

The trunks of ſuch of theſe trees as are decayed, the ne- 
groes hollow out into burying places for their poets, muſicians, 
and buffoons ; perſons o thels characters they eſteem greatly 
while they live, es them to derive their ſuperior ta- 
lents from ſorcery, or a commerce with dæmous; but t 
regard their bodies with a kind of horror when dead, and wi ill 
not give them burial in the uſual manner, neither ſuffering 
them to be put into the ground, nor thrown into the ſea, nor 
any river, becsuſe they imagine that the water would not 
then nouriſh the fiſh, nor the air produce its fruits. The bodies 
ſhut up in theſe trunks become perfeftly dry without rotting, 
and form a kind of mummies, without the help of embalment. 

The baobab is very diſtinft from the calabaſh tree of Ame- 
rica, with which it has been- confounded by Father Labat. 

1 botaniſts who have mentioned this tree, of whom 

per Alpinus was the firſt, knew only the leaves and the 
— nor has the ei: any more than the tree itſelf, been 
lately ; 


ing 
me and 
— 4 than all the 1 of botany, or 
wn yet produced. 


Aar. VI. eee and 
Aer ent methods of planting ſuggeſted. 44 

(From Mr. Kent's Hints to Ovitlmen of Landed Property] 
INCE the modern faſhion of ornamenting country | 
and villas, has prevailed, almoſt every gentleman's — 


tion had been taken up in that F many . 
of them are Prop Ben 10 io Cole ray: 8 


margin; al) 


8 


airy 1 


ec 25 e 
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from home, and are more calculated for growing heuer ſorts 


of timber. 


When. real: uſe only is conſidered, we. ſhall find that a 
very, * trees, in ſpecies, will be luſhcjent is anſwer all our 


. he he Oak claims our firſt regard: its ule. is general, and, 
eſſential ; and though neceſſity might teach us to ſhiſt without 
other. timber, this alone, when we — the importance. of; 
our navy, is what we cannot diſpenſe with, withous: feeling 
the greateſt) inconvenience, 
Aſh, is. perhaps the ſecond, timber, in point oh, utility. tho' 
it be jak rom —— beld in univerſal em. It; has many 
becaulg the wet, 21, whiah drips ſrom ĩt. is very noxjous 
to Ros oo plants. And as it ſhoots, its. roots — 
and pretty neat the ſurface; Farmers have a, ar diſlike 
to it, becauſe it interrupts the plough : but: its eutenſrve 
uſe, is con — for nen wheel-wrights, — er 
ha ny makers, and, ſome. other trades; for. hop- 
many other, purpoſes, no wood, except 
— "ul 1 ſpared and as iis grom th ĩs quick, I do not 


olitable one. 
e is « another noble ſort, of timber, being alefvl, for-Mip- 
jas.conpeyance.al water, mi Carpen- 
dankee, 2 There are, m any. farts of it; but e moſt valuable 
are the. ſmail-leaved Englah Ele, and the ſmooth. narrow- 
leaved. Elm, by ſame, called tbe. upright, narraw-leaved: Elm. 


Tie! Arc e lanted for ever, as. it ſpreads. itſelſ 


ain Tabel All trees in hedge-raws, becauſe, 
it —— -£ grows erect, does leaſt damage to fences, and 


will ſtand muck cloſer tõ GgetRer than a any other. Some people 


are fond-of «it, merely — it * bear lopping better than 
any other tree: but the cumm of ptuning is very 


deſtruqtixve to the health 3 andi injurious to ihe qua- 
lity of the timber; and, where this practice r is a gens 


ajſh chefnut. e ed f ſweet chefoy t, may 4 


blemiſh to the appearance 
— 


- 
Ld 


zmong the moiſt Is Al un { b 
2 77 1 "new ual to TR td e — A4 (ou nj 
E. t e Rum to And, Naa, rate 
hs eck doch, No timber deſetves 
art ensbafcze 1 Wein; it may pe 10 
with great! _ 28 the bak s bet fan Ge; I MT 16 oth 
3 ee 0 eh, P det, oak, w 
ML KOT TK] ee 1 Een 20 Syecamore 
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Sycamare is. uſeful for tuyoers, and ane very profi- 
able in ſtem · mood. 
eech is; uſed for fellies: of woot adi; 
for making handles. to a great-man tools, and for firkins to 
hold ſoap: is a moſt elegant tree for pleaſure and ornament, 


and pays —— dry chalky hills, which are ile 
calculated for. thing elle; 


Abele, and White Poplar, which are extremely quick. in 
their growth, particularly when. planted near a running ſtream, 
make good boards for ordinary repairs; and ſerve for the pur- 
poſes of wheel-barrows, and the ſides of waggons and carts, 
and may be conſidered: as an uſeful lubſtuote to the aſh, in 
thaſe, and many other purpoſes. 

Black Poplar, 3 kg and ſeveral ſorts 1 Wilke, make uſe- 
ful raſters, poles, and rails; and planted in the manner here- 
aſter. deſcribed, make a very — return. The latter is like- 
wiſe uſed by patten · mak ers. and ſometimes by turners; and 
wage elm is ſcarce, it is oſten uſed for = ipes. ; 

aving; in a.curſory way; run over the different qualities, 
and — the mes rs kinds of timber, and Sod, I 
ſhall proceed to treat them more particularly. 

The firſt maxim in plantings, to ffikKE judicious choice 
of ſuch trees. as our ſoil will bear; which, is beſt diſcovered 
by the trees themſelves, where any happen to grow upon it, 
atherwiſe:the obſervation muſt be made upon ſome other ſoik 
of aqumilar; nature, where: — do grow. 

The neu maxim is, not to plant * ſort of tree which the 
neighhuurhood is ſtock ed but thoſe. of: which there is 
then greaieſt:ſcarcity. This is a conſideration of great conſe- 
; thaugh ſeldom muck attended to. 

If the ſoil be oppoſite, and the country not over-oched, 


or- ſa ſituated: 2 — of — out of i it, give the bee. 


ference to oak, aſh, elm, or 8 iſh che nut. 
In maritime countries, and others, where Sed is r 
there cannot he too — oak or elm planted, let 
then counry be ever ſo much ſtocked ; becanſe theſe ſorts, 
being uſeial in will always find a cat market elſe- 
where if notiat i With other tim 
cular: inſtances, err 175 be ere and injured 
by that nnen 5 
Ian oe timber be equalhy — andidear, plant the- 
5 owers; and among theſe abele white poplar, and 
ade * the Gs F rer ea . 


in · ſome parti- 


"2 


1 © ons 
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If coalbe very dear, it may ſometimes anſwer, to 
for fuel; in which ar age." beech, 2 3 
hazel, make excellent ſtem · vood upon ſound land; and alder, 
black-poplars, and withes of all forts, do well near brooks, 
rivers, or even upon boggy land. | | 
When furze is ſcarce, it is not an unprofitable thing to 
lant even that, as it is very uſeful for ovens and kilns. I 
now inſtances of fix pounds an acre being made every third 
year, by this crop, upon land, for other purpoſes not worth 
above five ſhillings an acre yearly. | | 
In the neighbourhood of baſket-makers, plant oziers, which 
are very profitable, and quick in their return. 
In hop countries, plant aſh, and the long-leaved withe, for 
"The judicious planter will weigh all theſe diſſerent circum- 
ſtances, and make his own application; but, beſides all I have 
obſerved, the price of each ſort of timber, as well as tbe 
quickneſs or ſlowneſs of growth, muſt be confidered, before 
a juſt diſcovery can be made, which is moſt profitable. 
Tro be continnued.} 


Arr. VII. Of Ditches, and their Uſe in Fencing. 


FENCING by ditches is the leaſt expenlve of all the kinds 
of fences, the ſooneſt made, and the eaſieſt to keep in 
repair; but then it is to be done in —_ wet land, 


or in the wetteſt kind of meadow or The in- 
cloſer, who has ground where there is — water, cannot 
ſo well uſe any other kind: but let him be that this is the 


condition of the land; for he who ſhould dig his ditches, and 
not have water for them, would throw away a great deal of 
expence, and make a very fooliſh figure in the eye of his 


neighbours. T 1605 it] 
ground is fit for this kind of 


o know whether a piece of 
fence, the owner muſt examine not only whether it: be wet 
and damp, for that many lands are, at certain ſeaſons of the 
year, or occalionally by accident ; but whether it be naturally 
and conſtantly: ſo at a due depth. Let him examine from 
what ſource its wetnels ariſes, and whether this be continual ; 
or be of ſuch @ kind as will afford a ſufficient ſupply: of water 
for the filling his ditches. E Win Rane 

If his 1 ＋ have ditches by way of fence, let him ex 
amine into their ſtate and condition, Firſt let him ſee whe- 
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ther they anſwer their purpoſes. If be finds they do not, 
let him conſider why: if they do, let him ſee whether they 
are likely, upon an impartial ſurvey of the whole, to anſwer 
his in the ſame manner. EYED T7 

If ditches bave been uſed, time immemorial in the neigh- 
bourhood, and yet do not ſucceed ſo well as might be wiſhed ; 
let him enquire whether the failure be owing to nature or 
negle&. "Whether have not been d 


| ug too ſhallow ; and 
whether they do not fill up by weeds, or by the ſwelling of 
the ſoil ; which, in very 


ground, is frequently the cafe, 
II it appear upon the whoſe, that their imperſect ſucceſs 
is owing io any natural cauſe, let him not attempt the ſame 
kind of fence upon his own ground, for this is a point in 
which nature will not be conquered. If there be not a ſup- 
ply of water, all his art cannot in theſe caſes bring it. 
On the other E ge 2 1 is owing to 
ill management, let him even from their errors, 
avoiding them in bis own work, aſſure himſelf of that facet 
which nature allows. If the fault be in the digging them too 
narrow, or too ſhallow, let him make his broader and deeper; 
if in the Ir let his care be doubled. Did theirs 
ſucceed at firſt, afterwards fail when choaked up with 
weeds, let his be k 


ept as clean always as at firſt: and in the 
ſame. manner let him avoid the other errors, 
If. he find the ditches ſucceed well on his neighbours' land, 
let him; before he ſets to work, examine ſtrictly whether his 
own. ground be of the ſame kind: for often fields. that lie ve 
near, differ very greatly. 'The fen lands in Lincolnſhire, 
Northamptonſhire, and the Ifle of Ely, terminate abruptly.— 
Ditches are the only fences they have in many places on theſe 
lands, but he would be ſtrangely ſooliſh who ſhould attempt 
the ſame fence when out of their diſtrift, though ever ſo cloſe 
upon the edge of it. No more than a careful obſervation, 
however, is neceſſary to determine this; for, tho' the two lands 
le ever ſo cloſe, the difference between them is palpable. - 
I there be no ditches made by way of fence in the neigh- 
bourbood, and yet the land ſeems by its likeneſs in ſoil and 
fituation, to thoſe where they are uſed, to be fit for them, let 
him examine carefully where holes have been dug by acci- 
dent, or with other 406 n, whether water comes into them, 
and remains in them. If he find it comes in naturally and 
freely, and remains there tolerably well, let him ſet che exam- 
ple by a fair, though not large trial ; and if it ſucceeds, he will 
continue it himſelf, and lead others to imitate it in larger 2 
| 8 hen 


*. 
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When the kind'lies flat, when it is wet below; and the water 
that ſtands arty! where *. yo it becomes ſoul und reddiſh ; 
when the ſoil is black and mellow, and iin matty places ſhakes 
and moves under the feet in walking, there is generally water 
for ditches, and theſe are the ſenve mature 'poirits out; for 
there is neither ſtone in the ground for walls, hk her Has the 
darth a firmneſs for banks, neither will a quickſeriprow there, 
Nature, in theſe caſes, points out / to the incloſer What he id to 
to, for the lbaves only one thing that he can de He is to 
dig thoſe ſences which he tan neither raiſe ner build; and 
there are ſufficient advantages in this practice: for, befide'the 
cheapneſs of the work, and the ſbil cutting very-caſy, Wat 4s 
thrown up is of uſe ; ſometimes more; ſometimes Tels, accord- 
ing to Ms nature; HAN e 2 i 
n large commons, theſe ditches run into ene wother ; or 
all the tefſer into- one larger, which at h-eotmunicates 
with ſome other water; but in this caſe, the witer is apt to 
1 foul, in the leſſer ditthes efpecially, The bappieſt 
ion is where ditch can be carried ſtramt down to 
ſome tiver. There the water is more toriftarit, and is al» 
ways fweer. Theſe may be bahked. upon occafion with their 
own earth ; and'if there be any danger of the (cattle from one 
paſture getting imo another, by wading over the mouth of the 
ditch, no more is neceſſary than the running a rail al6ng on 
each ſide into the river, to a certain depth, and they will never 
. to ſwum round it. {This is che praftice all along the 
river Nen, in No ton fire; and ſucceeds pe «] 
In mur land in yon, this ſort of —.— well as 
any; and in many caſes it is grea ferable do n other. 
About fix ſert is a proper fray Mer dbebes, 2nd 
ſhould be about ſeven in depth, that there may Rand four « 
five feet water in them whually ; that in droughts there may 
always remain ſome, and that they may hold tw or three feet 
perpendicular more in ovefflowings, without running over 
upon the land. By this means they Will ferve av a fence 
at all times, and not be liable to accidents from ſmall occaſions. 
When a fence of this kind is made, a litile care will preſerve 
it, but that care muſt be uſed, otherwiſe it becomes preſently 
 over-grown and uſeleſs; or, what is as bad, the weeds cover it 
fo chick, that cattle attempting to walk over it, fall in, and 
are not able of themſelves to get out again. This is a co- 
— 2 5 's grounds in the iſland of 
, but it very happens where things are better regu- 
lated. Weeds are very apt to grow in theſe if waters; _ 
| e 
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the ſoil is ſo ſoft, that the banks and edges of the ditch are ea- 
fily broken and ſpoiled : but in the very worſt of theſe places, 
when the ditches are properly cleaned, this accident ſcarce 
ever happens. When the water is tolerably clean, and the 
bank ſtrait and deep, there is hardly any ſuch thing heard of 
as cattle falling in. «To be continued.) | 


ART, VIII. Receipt to deftroy the Fly in Turmps, 
Mr. SYLVAN, 


As the Turnip ſeaſon is now coming on, I beg you will 
remind your cuſtomers of a method of deſtroying the fly, 
by ſowing lime-kiln wood-aſhes over them in the dew of the 
morning, as ſoon as they appear an the plants, R.S. 


Another. 

2 the land is ploughed for Turnips, while the ſeed 

is harrowing in, let ſome large buſhes of common elder 
be placed under the harrow, ſo as to drag and rub on the 
ground—which friction of the elder buſhes upon and againſt 
the ſoil, will taint it with, and leave ſo ſtrong, and, to theſe 
inſefts, diſagreeable, an odour behind, as would probably pre- 
vent their alighting at all on ſo unpleaſing a ſpot, or make them 
decamp, if they can be ſuppoſed to have made a lodgment there 
before the ſeed is ſown. —For the laſting eſſetts of the effluvia 
of elder are much greater and ſtronger, reſpecting thoſe in- 
ſes, than would at firſt be imagined, or even credited by the 
bulk of mankind, who do not poſſeſs ſuch delicate organs. 


Exeter, May, 1779. C. G. 


ART. IX. Lift of Fairs in the Month of June. 


1. ASTOR, Newick. 2. Abridge, Dinaſmondly, Marſh 
(is of Ely,) Lachingdon. g. Carmarthen, Hurſt- 
Green, Haylſham. 4. Balcomb, Narberth, 5 Althorne, 
Milborne - Port, Pool (Montgomeryſbire,) Windſor, 6. Bod- 
| jam, Caerphilly, Dalton, Daventry, Lenham, Rudgley, Seale, 
mſbury, = 7. Montgomery. 8. Raven-Glaſs. 
9s r 10. Appleby, 11. Ax bridge, Brandon, Chip- 
E C * n Grampound, Lantwitt, Li 
ook, Menhenit, Newnham (Gloceſterſhire,) Overton (Flink- 
ſhire,) Stamford, Stauford, Stanton, Stratford, Wokingham, 
Tolleſhunt-Darcey. 12. Bines-Green, Haverſordweſt, Preſcot. 
13+ N Devizes, Hallaton, St. Neot's, Roſs, Whittleſea 
Vor. IV. U in 
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in the Iſle of Ely. 14. Ayleſbury. 15. Manningtree, Ram- 
ſey. 16. Fokingham, Frogarheath, Polſtead. 17. Bradfield, 
St, Alban's, Grimſby, Taunton. 18. Rotherfield, Stockland. 
Langhorne. 20. Abingdon, Coleſord, Maidftone, White 
ik (Hants.) 21. Aldeburg h, Landiloe, Llanwrſt, New- 
burgh Laneaiire,) Workſop. 22. Amberſbury, A pledore, 
Bardfield, Bettws, Bletchingley, Brampton Herefo ordſhire,) 
Broadwater, Burrough-bridge, Croſs-in-hand, Hales-Owen, 
Hatherleigh, Havant, Holt (Denbighſhire,) Horncaſtle, Led- 
bury, Macclesfield, Newburgh (Anglſea) Newcaftle (Car- 
marthenſhire,) 3 nel, Selby, Shiptone, Tewkſbury, 
Wellington (Salop.) 2g. Lizndewl a. 24. Alconbury, Alresford, 
Bentham, Boughton, Bradwell, Bridgwater, Bromſgrove, Ca- 
newdon, Cambridge, Colcheſter, Debenham, Farnham(Surry,) 
Flint, Frenfield, Glemsford, Hadley (Eſſex,) Halifax, Kirkham 
(Lancathite,) Leighton (Yorkſhire,) Moor-Kirk, Wallingford, 
Much-Hadham, — Abbot, Orford, Plint, Rumſord, Sil- 
verton, Shafteſbury, Sodbury, Walbam-Green, Witheridge, 
Wells, Newn. 25. Bangor, Barnett, Boughton, Canvey - Iſland, 
Malham, Forreſt row, Preſteign. 26. Boughton, Machyn- 
leth, Perſhore. 27. Builth, Catſtreet, Newport (Pembroke- 
ſhire ,) Sarnfoldryn, Wigan. 28. Bolton (Yorkſhire,) Hunti 
ton (Herefordſh.) Bradford (Yorkſhire,) Folkſtone, Ha Iſtock 
Higham-Ferrers, Llanvyllin, Yeovil. 29. Bath, Bennington, 
Beccles, Buckfaſtleigh, Buntingford, = Graſſington, 
Cardiffe, Chailey, Great-Clackton, Fareham, Hartley-Row, 
Hitton, Hoddeſdon, Horndon, Hook-Norton, Huntſpil, Llan- 
erniew, Langport, Lingfield, Londrake, Mansfiel Newn- 
— (Kent,) Oulney, Red-Linch, Reepham, Rhydyllafray, 
Spalding, Stafford, tandiſh, Tolefſbury, rug, Winterburn, 
Wadburk, Watton, Wem, Witney, Bradford (Yorkſhire.) 
go. Bradford (Yorkſhire,) Bridgenorth, Harloch, Thwaite. 


| Moveable Fairs in June. 

Firſt Monday, at Toddington. Firſt Tueſday, at Swineſfead. 
Firſt Wedneſday, at South-Harting. Firſt Thurſday, at Aſkrig. 
Alphington, Aſhburnton, Rippon. Firft Friday, at Bicefter. 
Firſt Saturday, at Moreton-Ham pſtead. Firſt Motnday, Tueſ- 
day, and Wedneſday after the 1 _ at Thorne. Second Tuef- 
Gay, at Chirk. ay bo the 14th, at Stamford. Satut- 
day before the goth, at Chepſtow. edneſday before the 22d, 
at South-Moulton. Wedneſday after the 226, at Brackley, 
Wedneſday before the 24th, and Wedneſday nine weeks after. 
at Lamber-Caſtte. Wedneſday after the 24th, at Axthinfter., 
Monday after the 29th, at Poole (Montgomeryſhire,) Sidley. 
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A Candid REVIEW of NEW BOOKS. 


Minutes of Agriculture, made on a Farm of three hundred Acres 
of various ſoils, near Croydon, Surry. To which is added, a 
Digeſt, wherein the Minutes are ſyſtemized and amplified; and 
elucidated 28 of new Implements, a Farm-yard, &c. 
The whole bein 
a Farm; as Hints to the inexperienced Agriculturift; as a 
Check to the preſent falſe ſpirit of Farming; and as an Over- 
ture to Scientific Agriculture. By Mr. Marſhall. Dodſley. 


WE are now fitting down to review a book with attention 
that has afforded us a conſiderable degree of pleaſure 
and information. It is full of obſervations generally uſeful, 
almoſt always pertinent, and freer from romance than moſt 
books of huſbandry we meet with. The plan is a good one, 
and comprehends a diary of occurrences, ſuch as every Far- 
mer ſhould obſerve for his private ſatisfad ion, and hence be- 
comes particularly beneficial, as a work of inſtruftion, and a 
model to copy after. In the Preface, or, as Mr. Marſhall 
calls it, the Approach, he ſays, 


An author, like an evidence in a court of juſtice, ſhould 


conſider himſelf as on oath before the bar of the public: he 


ought to ſpeak the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth: and his evidence, like that of the ſubpœna'd aſſertor, 
will be credited or diſcredited in proportion to his education, 
his character, and connection in Fife Ought not, therefore, 
every private man, who offers himſelf at the tribunal of the 
public, to preface his teſtimony by ſome account of himſelf ? 

The author of the enſuing pages was born a Farmer, bred 
to traffic, and returned to the plough a few months before the 
commencement of the followi 3 He had long been 
convinced of the imbecility of books, and preſently diſcd- 
vered the unfitneſs of bailifls. He reſolved, therefore, to be 
a Farmer from his own experience: he endeavoured to fathom 
the theory and practice of every department.—As uſeful truths 
occurred, he — them, and raiſed the reflections which 
naturally came up. 

« Theſe facts and reflettions being frequently the ſubjetts 
of reference and peruſal, he began to regiſter his ideas in a 
manner more intelligible, not only to himſelf, but to his 


friends, to whom the regilter 7. ever open. 
| 2 


publiſhed as a Sketch of the actual Buſineſs of 
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The more numerous theſe minutes grew, the more plea- 
ſure he took in increaſing the number; the retroſpett be- 
came more and more intereſting, —and he began to fancy 
_ really important; his friends, too, praiſed, or ſeemed to 

raiſe, 

* At length the queſtion was put: Theſe memorandums I ' 
find uſeful to myſelf ; may not ſome of them be ſerviceable 
„ to others? Will they not exhibit a picture of private Agri- 
culture totally new to the public? Will they not compoſe 
a colleftion of hagard 1 give a view of the mi- 
„ nutiæ of ap", totally ſtrange to written Agriculture ? 
„Will they not, y 2 that Agriculture, as a ſcience, 
« is exceedingly abſtruſe, and as an avocation, laboriouſly ſe- 
« rious, check that falſe and pernicious ſpirit of farming which 
* has of late been induſtriouſly propagated, to the ſignal in- 
jury of many individuals, and which muff, in its effefts, be 
injurious to the ſtate? Ambition, the caſting vote, gave it 
in the affirmative.” 

There is a little peculiarity in the language, which we can- 
not altogether approve of ;—we rather wiſh to ſee ſimple in- 
ſtruction conveyed in ſimple eaſy language; hard words or 
metaphors are but ill-ſuited to a Farmer's ideas. | 

„ Generally—the writer hopes not to be judged by men 
of narrow minds; by men who read and judge by rule: but 
by men of enlarged ideas; by men of ſcience ; by men who 
think. and think liberally ; and who dare to think, in defiance 
of cuſtom, and the falſe awe of education; by men who know 
that in matters of ſcience the ſmalleſt truths are valuable ; by 
men who are aware that great effefts reſult from minutial 
cauſes; that flames proceed from ſparks ;—that rivers are col- 
lefted of rills,—armies, of individuals ;—and that univerſe 
itſelf is minutiz ſyſtemized. 

The author has one favour to beg of the inexperienced 
agriculturiſt : If, in the peruſal of the following ſheets, you 
meet with an implement, a proceſs, or a plan of management, 
which pleafes you, do not hurry to the field of practice: con- 
fider deliberately whether or not it can be affimilated with 
your own plan of management: conſult deliberately your ſoil, 
your ſituation, and your ſervants; and thus, by a judicious 
adoption, and an attentive application, ſave the credit of your · 
ſelf and the Minutes of Agriculture. For, although the author 
practiſes what he preaches; yet he wiſhes not to lay down 
py rules for others: and he here enters a proteſt againſt 
| didaftic paſſages, whether they occur in 2 

the 
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the Digeſt, as may have eſcaped a perhaps; for his meaning is 


not to enforce Precepts, but to convey Hints.” 

He begins the diary with the diſcharge of a ſervant, for very 
obvious reaſons, for being a ſmuggler, and being idle, 1n con- 
ſequence of which he is refolved to be his own bailiff, and 
* learn to-morrow's management from to-day's experience, 
« and next year's proceſs from this year's miſcarriages.” 

No man Gould ecome a Farmer who is not in ſome d 
acquainted with the buſineſs ; he ought to know ws 
if his ſervants do him m_ doing aday's work properly, 
by ploughing his land well, and many other things which he 
cannot do himſelf, and muſt intruſt to others. 

Mr. Marſball, in his obſervations on haying ſays, the 
ſail-cloth ſaved the flat-ſtack laſt night.” We, for our own 
parts, have no opinion of ſail-cloths ; we think that fillin -4 
the middle of the rick, would prevent damage from wet, ſuffi- 
ciently as well as the cloth itſelf ; we think it rather tends, by 
keeping in the heat, to make the hay muſty. | 


* Working Cattle.* Aug. 9. The men and boys are unani- 
mous in their diſlike of the oxen. The buying of them was un- 
luckily premature. Their keep has thus far been treble the value 
of their labour, and they muſt now he a dead weight till after 
harveſt. They have been the cauſe of more impertinence, vex- 
ation, and bickering, than all the other appendages of the farm. 


„July, 1777. Theſe were four oxen bought in Suſſex, the 
hrs e ſpring, at a time when the writer was fully 
employed in the buſineſs of the farm, beſides the 1mme- 
diate ſuperintendance of a new farm-yard, with a complete 
ſuit of ereftions :—and this minute is inſerted as a hint 
to ſuch as wiſh to introduce ſomething new; for if it 


ſhould interfere with the neceſſary buſineſs of the farm, 
ten to one it will miſcarry.” 


The ſlowneſs of oxen is an inconvenience that will ſcarcely 
be atoned by the cheapneſs of their keep. 

« Wheat. Aug. 20. Laſt Tueſday's rain had a remarkable 
effet on the mildewed wheat —-On Monday it was ſmall, 
ſhrivelled, and ſteely—on Thurſday and Friday it became 
plump and kind. The longer it ſtands, the more it improves. 


It is as abſurd to diſſinguiſh animals which nature ſent into the world red- 
and-white, by the name of Black Cattle, as to call thoſe which never had, nor were 
ever intended to have horns, and of courſe hornleſs, Horned cattle. Nor is it leſs 
ridiculous to ſuffer a word ſo altogether Engliſh as Cattle, to remain in the Englith 
lan „without a determinate ſignification. The writer, therefore, makes no 

for adopting it as the general name of Bulls, Cows, Oxen, Steers, Heifers, 
and Calves, whether they happen to be black or white, horned, or hornleſs ; not 
| for uſing it in the ſingular as well as the plural, analogous with theep. 
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* Is not this a ſufficient hint ſor letting blighted wheat have 


a ſhower in ſhock ?” 

The ſooner blighted wheat is cut down the better; and 
there is no doubt but a ſhower would do good ; but when it 
begins to rain, who can tell when that rain will ceaſe, and 
therefore we would never adviſe a farmer to let his wheat be 
expoſed aſter it is fit to carry home, for the chance of a ſhower, 
which may do him good, or, perhaps, do a great deal of harm. 

« Harv:/iing. Aug. go. We have had a yreat deal of wet 
weather.—Some wheat which was caught in it, as it lay on 
the ground, is very much 8 night I put ſome 
men to work, to cut forked props about fiſteen inches long, 
which I meant to have fixed in the ground as ſupporters of 
tiling-laths, on which I intended to have laid the wheat which 
was growing.—The laths would not have been worſe for the 
buildings, and the whole labour trifling.—However, to-day's 
wind and ſun have luckily made them uſeleſs. 

Perhaps, had this precaution been taken at firſt, (inſtead 
of turning three or four times) not an ear would have ſuffered. 
For by thus raiſing the bead from the ground, not only a free 
circulation of air would be gained, but the elevation would 
ſhed off the rain, and prevent its lodging in the ears. 


July 1777. If, thro' careleſſneſs or ill-luck, wheat be caught 
in the rain, perhaps this management may be worthy of 
purſuit. —But except the weather prove very bad indeed, 
perhaps ſetting it up in (inglets, is a ſufficient preventive, 
and tbe labour of it much leſs, as will appear hereafter.” 
We adviſe the Farmer to have his ſheaves tied up as it is 
cut, not to lay it down in grip ; he will hence be liable to 
much leſs injury, nor will * much longer in drying; could 
we be certain of the weather, the grip would, in all probabi - 
lity, be the better method ; but as we cannot, we prefer the 
_—_— it immediately. 3 

Harveſling Beans. 6. Going this morning among 
the 9 0 4 me, that pulling (eradica- 
ting) would be preferable to cutting (with fickles.) On ma- 
king the experiment, I found that I could pull chem faſter, and 
much cleaner, than they cut them — beſides leaving the land 
in a ſtate greatly ſuperior. The waſte too is leſs—ſcarcely a 
bean loſt. —Being perſectly clean from weeds and grafs, the 
beans are immediately ready to bind and ſet u the roots 
lifting them from the ground, give the air a free circulation. 
The work, alſo, is eaſier to the labourer. —He ſtands more up- 
right, and the power required is much leſs (the ſurface is now 
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moiſt; may not pull ſo eaſily in weather.) By 
Tiki the * of A handſul a and — foot, the mould 
is almoſt wholly diſengaged from the fibres; the ſoil in the 
drills, inſtead of being bound by the roots, and cumbered by 
the ſtubble, is left as looſe as a garden, and the ſurface free 
from obſtructions; and, if thoroughly hoed, is as fit as a fallow 
to be ſowed with wheat on one plowing.” 

The advantage of pulling will be—the work will be done 
in rather leſs time, and the land will be cleaner, and leſs liable 
to bring the worm among the Wheat. The diſadvantages 
attending it will be—dirt or duſt in the beans, which, if they 
are not remarkably dry, cannot be got off. 


In light lands, unlefs the 22 is freſh, we do not think a 
bean · ſtubble a good ſeaſon for wheat. 


« Early Sowing. Sept. 25. A great quantity of rain has 
fallen laſt night—the whole country is deluged.— O the charm- 
ing effects of a late harveſt! In ſome parts of Kent, and on 
the hills of Surry, the farmers are in the midſt of it.—In fu- 
ture, rather be before, than behind the ſeaſons.—It is true, the 
beans only are now out; but the oats and ſome of the barley 
are but indifferently got in; and had the inceſſant rains ſet · in 
only a few days fooner, they muſt have been very bad indeed.” 


e have found a forward ſeaſon to turn out in general more 
favourable than a later one. 


% Fallowing. Nov. 22. Re-began to ſtir the fallow of B. g. 
Before, (when we were obliged to leave off) it was between 
wet and dry, and clung to the plough.—Now, the froſt, ſnow, 
and rains, having run the foil to mortar, it flides ; but it is ab- 
folute plaſter, and turns up in whole furrows.” 


A great deal of j ent is ired to direct the 
time I — di t 1 general, it * 
wrong to plough in wet weather. . 
How neceflaty it is for a Farmer to look minutely into his 
duſineſs, the following obſervation will ſhew : 


> l Dec. 7. How neceſlary it is to attend nar- 
wy to the threſhing of wheat Two fellows, whom I have 
employed for ſome time, have been cheating the public in ge- 
neral, and myfelf particularly, upwards of a fortnight. —1 did 
not difcover their rafcality until yeſterday. I ordered half aload 
of the ſtraw which they had bound for ſale, to be drawn from 

the re& indiſcriminately, and re thraſned.— To- day, we have 

cleaned up above half a buſhel of prime wheat ! covered them 
with ſhatme"and difgrace, and difcharged them publicly, as a 
warning to the reſt.” | | 
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« Cabbages. Jan. 10. A patch of ſixty rods has this year 
abundantly ſupplied the kitchen, (with ſix or eight hungry fel- 
lows in 51 from Auguſt till now. —Some have been given 
away, and probably ſome ſtolen :—the yard-hogs have been 
ſed with them, more or leſs, ſeveral weeks, and fix ſatting- 
hogs brought forward eight or ten days ;—fourteen dozen 
weredrawn to- day, and laid · in, in freſh ground, to prevent their 
running ;—a great many are ſtill left in the field for the ſtore- 
hogs to be turned to;—and of thoſe ſixty rods, there was at 
leaſt one quarter deſtroyed or ſtinted by the grub. The ſoil, 
it is true, was well tilled and well dunged, but I apprehend it 
has diſcharged the debt with intereſt.” 


We would recommend to Mr. Marſhall, to plant his cab- 
bages on ground in good condition, but not to dung for them ; 
having learned from experience, that freſh dung produces mag- 
gots, &c. and makes them club-footed. 

The following obſervation is a good one, and worth re- 
membering : | 

«* Harveſting Wheat. Jan. 21. Two men have been ſix 
days each in threſhing-out three quarters and ſeven buſhels of 
wheat! At four ſhillings a quarter, (the agreement) they did 
not, (allowing a ſhilling a load for the ſtraw) earn common 
day - wages, though they threſhed hard and ſtuck cloſe to it 
but it was got in damp. The ſtraw threſhes all to pieces, and 
the corn is cold. | 

In future—Be careful not io carry wheat into barn while 
damp, if it can poſſibly be avoided. Perhaps, in general, there 
is more danger of harming it now than in ſhock. 


Fern is very uſeful to bed a yard, &c. when ſtraw runs ſcarce; 
but produces very indifferent manure. This is noticed by 
our author : as to his philoſophical account of the reaſon we 
do not altogether agree with him ; having never particularly 
obſerved ſmut to grow more from fern-dung than from ſiraw- 
dung ; for our own parts, we do not approve dung immedi- 
ately for the wheat, or any other corn crop, but rather for the 
previous crops, as for clover, turnips, beans, peas, &c. and we 
write from experience. 

We know {ome farmers who do not heſitate to ſow ſmutty 
wheat, or any other wheat that comes from a diſtance, and 
from a different ſoil, from ſtrong to light, from chalk to gra- 
vel, and vice ver/a—little — a property they, cannot 
conceive will ever vegetate ; nor does appearance cauſe them 
to alter their method, which we apprehend would be the caſe 
if the wheat were very ſmutty, 

{To be continued. ] 
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A DISSERTATION on the Progreſs and preſent State of 
AGRICULTURE. {[Continued.] 


African Huſbandry. 
A ETHOUGH the price of ſlaves is advanced, the diſtant 


proprietor receives a leſs quantity of merchandize than 
the perſon received fiſty years ago, who ſold his ſlave in the 
-neighbourhood of the coaſt, The profits 8 by paſl- 
ing through different hands, the expences of tranſport, the im- 
poſts, ſometimes of three per cent, that muſt be paid to thoſe 

inces th h whole territories they pals, ſink 5 difference 

wixt oy no which the firſt proprietor receives, and that 
which the trader pays. Theſe expences continually 
increaſe on — of the — diſtances of the places where 
there are ſtill ſlaves to be fold. The further off the firſt ſale is, 
the 2 will be the difficulties attending the journey. They 
will become ſuch, that of the ſum which the European merchant 
will be able to pay, there will remain ſo little to offer to the 
firſt ſeller, that he will rather chuſe to keep his ſlave. All trade 
of this kind will then be at an end. In order, therefore, to 
ſupport it eſſectually, our traders muſt furniſh at an exorbitant 
price, and ſell in proportion to the colonies ; which, on their 
part, not being to diſpoſe of their produce but at a very 
advanced price, will no longer find a all for it, But 
till that time comes, which is, perhaps, not ſo diſtant as the co- 
loniſts imagine, they will, without the leaſt remorſe, continue 
to make the lives and labours of the negroes ſubſervient to 
Vol. IV. X their 
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their intereſts. They will find navigators who will hd the 
purc of them, and theſe will meet with tyrants who will 
ſell them. 

Slave-merchants collect themſelves into companies, and 
forming a ſpecies of caravans, in the ſpace of two or three 
hu leagues they colleſt ſeveral files o _y or forty ſlaves, 
all laden with water and corn, which are nec to their ſub- 
ſiſtence in thoſe barren deſarts through which they paſs. The 
manner of ſecuring them, without much incommoding their 
march, is ingemouſly contrived. A fork of wood from eight 
to nine feet long is put round the neck of each flave. A pin 
of iron rivetted ſecures the fork at the back part in ſuch a man- 
ner that the head cannot diſengage itſelf. The handle of the 
fork, the wood of which is very heavy, falls before, and ſo em- 
barraſſes the perſon who is tied to it, that though he has his 
arms and legs at liberty, he can neither walk nor lift up the 
fork. When they get ready for their march, they range the 
ſlaves on the ſame line, and ſupport and tie the extremity of 
each fork on the ſhoulder of the foremoſt ſlave, and proceed in 
this manner from one to another, till they come to the firſt, 

the extremity of whoſe fork is carried by one of the —_ 
Few reſtraints are impoſed that are not felt by the perſons who 
impoſe them. In order that theſe traders may enjoy the re- 
freſhment of ſleep without uneaſineſs, they tie the arms of ev 
ſlave to the tail of the fork which he carries. In this condition 
he can neither run away, nor make any attempt to recover his 
liberty. Theſe precautions have been found indiſpenſible, be- 
cauſe, if the ſlave can but break his chain, he becomes free. — 
The public faith, which ſecures to the proprietor the poſſeſſion 
of his ſlave, and which at all times delivers him up into his 
hands, is ſilent with regard to a ſlave and a trader who exerciſes 
the moſt contemptible of all profeſſions. 

Great numbers of ſlaves arrive together, eſpecially when they 
come from diſtant countries. This arrangement is neceſſary, 
in order to diminiſh the expence which is unavoidable in con- 
dufting them. The interval between one voyage and another, 
which by this ſyſtem of œconomy is already made too diſtant, 
may become ſtill greater by particular circumſtances. The moſt 
uſual are the rains, which cauſe the rivers to overflow, and put 
a ſtop to this trade. The ſeaſon moſt favourable to travel- 
ling in the interior of Africa, is from February to Septem- 
ber; and it is from September to March, that the return of theſe 
ſlave-traders produces the greateſt plenty of this traffic on the 
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Theirade of the Europeans is carried on to the ſouth and 
north of the Line. The firſt coaſt, known by the name of An- 
gola, hath but three youn which are equally free to all nations; 

eſe are Cabenda, ngo, and Malemba; and beſides theſe, 
two more, of which the Portugueſe are the ſole maſters, St. 
Paul de Loando, and St. Philip de Benguela. Theſe latitudes 
nearly ſupply one-third of the blacks that are carried to Ame- 
rica, who are neither the moſt intelligent, the moſt laborious, 
nor the moſt robuſt. The ſecond coaſt, known by the general 
name of the Gold coaſt, abounds more in harbours, but they are 
not equally favourable to commerce. The reſtraint occaſioned 
by the forts which the Europeans have erected in ſeveral places, 
drives away the dealers in flaves. They are to be met within 
much larger —_ at Anamabou and Calbary, where com- 
merce is entirely fre. 

In 1768, there were exported out of Africa, 104,100 ſlaves. 
The Engliſh bought up 53,100 of them for their iſlands; their 
coloniſts on the north continent, 6,400; the French, 2 $500 3 
the Dutch, 11,300; the 3 anes, 


e, 8,700; and the 

1, 200. All theſe unhappy men did not arrive at the place of 

their deſtination. In the ordinary courſe of things, the eighth 

part muſt have periſhed in their paſſage. Every nation hath em- 
loyed in its colonies the cultivators it bath purchaſed. Great- 
ritain alone has ceded four thouſand of them to the Spaniards, 

and fraudulently introduced about three thouſand in the French 

ſettlements. 

In the Weſt-Indies it is generally believed and aſſerted, that 
the Africans are equally incapable - reaſon and of virtue. The 
following 9 fact will enable us to judge of chis 
opinion. | 

An Engliſh ſhip that traded to Guinea in 1752, was obliged 
to leave fie ſurgeon behind, whoſe bad ſtate of health did not 
permit him to continue at ſea. Murray, for that was his name, 
was there endeavouring to recover his health, when a Dutch 
veſſel drew near the coaſt, put the blacks in irons, whom curi- 


ofity had brought to the ſhore, and inſtantly ſailed off with their 


ſe who intereſted themſelves for theſe unhappy people, 
incenſed at fo baſe a treachery, inſtantly ran to Cudjoc, who 
ſtopped them at his door, and aſked them what they were in 
ſearch of? The white man, who is with you,” replied they, 
ho ſhould be put to death, becauſe his brethren have carried 
off our's.” * The Europeans,” anſwered the generous hoſt, 
* who have carried off our 5 are barbarians 8 kill 
2 them 


4 
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them whenever you can find them. But he who lodges with 
me is a good man, he is my friend; my houſe is his fortreſs ; 
I am his ſoldier, and I will defend him. Before you can get 
at him, you muſt paſs over my body. O my friends, what juſt 
man would ever enter my doors, if I had ſuffered my habita- 
tion to be ſtained with the blood of an innocent man? This 
diſcourſe appeaſed the rage of the blacks: they retired aſhamed 
of the deſign that had brought them there; and ſome days af- 
ter acknowledged to Murray himſelf, how happy they were that 
they had not committed a crime, which would have occaſioned 
them perpetual remorſe. | 
But there are barbarians, who, conſidering ity as a weakneſs, 
delight in making their dependants — enſible of their 
tyranny. They juſtly, however, receive their puniſhment in 
e negligence, infidelity, deſertion, and ſuicide, of the deplora- 
ble 3 of their inſatiable avarice. Some of theſe unfor- 
tunate men, eſpecially thoſe of Mina, courageouſly put an end 
to their lives, under the firm perſuaſion, that they ſhall imme- 
diately after death riſe again in their own country, which they 
look upon as the fineſt in the world. A vindictive ſpirit furniſhes 
others with reſources ſtill more fatal. Inftrufted their in- 
fancy in the art of poifons; which grow, as it were, under their 
hands, they employ them in the deſtruction of the cattle, the 
hotſes, the mules, the companions of their ſlavery, and of every 
living thing employed in the cultivation of the lands of their 
oppreſſors. In order to remove from themſelves all ſuſpicion, 
firſt exerciſe their cruelties on their wives, their children, 
their miſtreſſes, and every thing that is deareſt to them. In this 
dreadful project, that can only be the reſult of deſpair, they take 
the double pleaſure of delivering their ſpecies from a yoke more 
dreadful than death, and of leaving their tyrant in a wretched 
ſtate of miſery, that is an image of their own condition. The 
fear of puniſhment does not check them. They are ſcarce ever 
known to have any kind of forefight ; and they are, moreover, 
certain of concealing their crimes, being proof againſt tortures. 
By means of one of theſe inexplicable contradiftions of the hu- 
man heart, though common to all people, whether civilized or 
not, negroes, though naturally cowards, give many inſtances of 
an unſhaken firmneſs of foul. The fame organization which 
efts them to ſervitude, from the indolence of their mind, 
the relaxation of their fibres, inſpires them with vigour 


— 
an 
and pected reſolution for extraordinary aftions. They are 
cowards 


all their life-time, and heroes only for an inſtant. One 
of theſe miſerable men has been known to cut his wriſt 


of with 
a ſtroke 
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a firoke of a hatchet, rather than purchaſe his liberty, by ſub- 
mitting to the vile office of an executioner. 

Nodking, however, 1s more miſerable than the condition of 
a black, throughout the whole American Archipelago. A nar- 
row, unwholſome hut, without any conveniences, ſerves him 
for a dwelling. His bed is a hurdle, fitter to put the body to tor- 
ture than to afford it any eaſe. Some earthen pots, and a few 
wooden diſhes, are his furniture. The coarſe linen, which co- 
vers of his body, neither ſecures him from the inſu 
able — of the day, nor the dangerous dews of the night. The 
food he is ſupplied with, is caffava, ſalt beef, cod, fruits, and 
roots, which are ſcarce able to ſupport his miſerable exiſtence. 
Deprived of every enjoyment, he is condemned to a perpetual 
drudgery in a burning climate, conſtantly under the rod of an 
unſeeling maſter. 

The condition of theſe ſlaves, though every where deplorable, 
is ſomething different in the colonies. Thoſe who have very 
extenſive eſtates, 7 give them a portion of land, to ſup- 
ply them with the neceſfaries of life. They are allowed to 
employ a part of the Sunday in cultivating it, and the few mo- 
ments that on other days they fpare from the time allotted for 
their meals. In the ſmaller "Clans, the coloniſt himſelf furniſhes 
their food, the greateſt part of which hath been imported by 
ſea from other countries. Ignorance, avarice, or poverty, have 
introduced into ſome colonies a method of providing for the 
fubſiſtence of negroes, equally deſtructive both to the men and 
the plantation. They are allowed on Saturday, or ſome other 
day, to work in the neighbouring plantations, or to plunder 
them, in order to procure a maintenance for the reſt of the 
week. | 

Beſides theſe differences ariſing from the particular ſituation 
of the ſettlements in the American iſlands, each Euro na- 
tion hath a manner of treating ſlaves peculiar to itſelf. The 
Spaniards make them the companions of their indolence; the 
Portugueſe, the inſtruments of their debauch ; the Dutch, the 
victims of their avarice ; the Engliſh, who eaſily derive their 
ſubſiſtence from their eſtates on the northern continent, are 
leſs attentive to the management of them than any other nati- 
ons. If they never promote inter-marriages among the blacks, 
they yet receive with kindneſs, as the gifts of nature, thofe chil- 
dren that are the produce of leſs reſtrained connettions, and ſel- 
dom exatt from the fathers or mothers a toil or a tribute above 
their h. Slaves, by them, are conſidered merely as na- 
tural ions, which ought neither to be uſed, nor deſtroyed, 

without 
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without neceſſity; but they never treat them with familiarity ; 
they never ſmile upon them, nor ſpeak to them. One would 
think they were afraid of letting them ſuf that nature could 
have given any one mark of reſemblance betwixt them and their 
ſlaves. This makes them hate the liſh. The French, leſs 
baughty, leſs diſdainful, conſider the Africans as a ſpecies of mo- 
ral beings; and theſe unhappy men, ſenſible of the honour of 
ſeeing themſelves almoſt treated like rational creatures, ſeem to 
forget that their maſter is impatient of making his fortune, that 
he always exacts labours from them above their ſtrength, and 
frequently lets them want ſubſiſtence. 

The opinions of the Europeans have alſo ſome influence on 
the condition of the negroes of America. The Proteſtants, 
who are not attuated by a deſire of making proſelytes, ſuffer 
them to live in Mohammediſm, or in that idolatry in which 
they were born, under a pretence that it would be injurious to 
keep their brethren in Chriſt in a ſtate of ſlavery. The Ca- 
tholics think themſelves obliged to give them ſome inſtruction, 
and to baptize them ; but their charity extends no further than 
the bare ceremonies of a baptiſm, which is wholly uſeleſs and 
unneceſſary to men who dread not the pains of hell, to which, 
they ſay, they are accuſtomed in this life. 

The torments they experience in their {lavery, and the diſ- 
orders to which they are liable in America, both contribute to 
render them inſenſible to the dread of future puniſhment. They 
are particularly ſubject to two diſeaſes, the yaws, and a com- 
plaint that affects their ſtomach. The firſt effect of this laſt 
diſorder 1s, to turn their ſkin and complexion to an olive-colour. 
Their tongue becomes white, and they are overpowered by ſuch 
a deſire of ſleeping, that they cannot reſiſt : they grow faint, and 
are incapable of the leaſt exerciſe. It is a languor, and a gene- 
ral relaxation of the whole machine. In this ſituation they are 
in ſuch a ſtate of deſpondency, that they ſuffer themſelves to be 
knocked down rather than walk. The loathing which ; 
have of mild and wholſome food, is attended with a kind of 


rage for every thing that is ſalted or ſpiced: Their legs ſwell, 
how ſurvive this diſt 


their breath is obſtrufted, and few of t order. 


The greateſt. part die of ſuffocation, after having ſuffered and 
languiſhed ſeveral months. 


he thickneſs of their blood, which appears to be the ſource 
of theſe diſorders, may proceed from leveral cauſes. One of 
the 2 is, undoubtedly, the melancholy which muſt ſeize 
thoſe men who are violently torn away from their country, are 
fettered hke criminals, who find themſelves all on a „ 
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the ſea, where they continue for two months or fix weeks, and 
who, from the midſt of a beloved family. paſs under the yoke 
of an unknown people, from whom they expett the moſt dread- 
ful puniſhments. A ſpecies of food, new to them, and diſagree- 
able in itſelf, diſguſts them in their paſſage. At their arrival in 
the iſlands, the proviſions that are diſtributed to them, are nei- 
ther good in quality, nor ſufficient to ſupport them. To com- 
plete their miſery, ſeveral among them have contracted in 
Africa, the habit of eating a certain kind of earth, which grati- 
fied their taſte, without being in the leaſt hurtful to them : they 
ſeek for ſomething that reſembles this, and chance has thrown 
in their way a ſoft ſtone of a deep yellow, which totally ſpoils 
their ſtomachs. 

The yaws, which is the ſecond diſorder peculiar to 
diſcovers itſelf by blotches that are dry, hard, callous, and round, 
ſometimes covered by the ſkin, but moſt commonly ulcerated, 
and ſprinkled, as it were, with a whitiſh flour intermixed with 
yellow. The yaws have been confounded with the venereal 
diſeaſe, becauſe the ſame remedy is proper for both. This 
opinion, though pretty general, has leſs to ſupport it, than at 
firſt ſight it appears to have. | 

All the negroes, as well male as female, who come from Gui- 
nea, or are born in the iflands, have the yaws once in their lives: 
it is a diſeaſe they muſt neceſſarily paſs through; but there 
is no inſtance of any of them being attacked with it a ſecond 
time, after having been radically cured. The Europeans ſel- 
dom or never catch this diſorder, notwithſtanding the frequent 
and daily connettion which they have with the negro women. 
Theſe women ſuckle the children of the white people, but do 
not give them the yaws. How is it poſſible to reconcile theſe 
facts, which are inconteſtible, with the ſyſtem which phyſicians 
ſeem to have adopted with regard to the nature of the yaws? | 
Can it not be allowed, that the ſemen, the blood, and the ſkin 
of the negroes, are ſuſceptible of a virus peculiar to their ſpe- 
cies? The cauſe of this diſorder, perhaps, is owing to that 
which occaſions their colour: one difference 1s naturally pro- 
ductive of another: and there is no being or quality that exiſts 
abſolutely detached from others in nature. 

There are ſome powers, whoſe ſettlements in the American 
iſles every day acquire extent, and there are none whoſe ma- 
nual labour does not continually increaſe. Theſe lands, there- 
fore, conſtantly require a Fam number of hands to clear 
them. Africa, where all Europeans go to recruit the popula- 
tion of their colonies, gradually furniſhes them with fewer men, 


and 


even in the 
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and ſupplies them at the ſame time with worſe ſlaves, and at a 
higher price. This ſource for the obtaining ſlaves, will be gra- 
dually more and more exhauſted. But were this change in 
trade as chimerical, as it ſeems to be not far diſtant, it is never- 
 thele(s certain, that a number of flaves, drawn out of a 
remote region, periſh in their paſſage, or in the new world; 
and that when they come to America they are ſold at a very 
advanced price ; that there are few of them whoſe natural term 
of life is not ſhortened ; and that the er part of thoſe who 
attain a wretched old age, are extremely ignorant, and being ac- 
cuſtomed from their infancy to idleneſs, are frequently very 
unfit for the employments to which they are deſtined, and are 
in a continual ſtate of deſpondency, on account of their being 
ſeparated from their country. If we are not miſtaken in our 
inion, cultivators born in the American iſlands themſelves, 
— branhi their native air, brought up without any other 
expence than what conſiſts in a cheap food, habituated in early 
life to labour by their own endowed with a ſufficient 
ſhare of underſtanding, or a ſingular aptitude for all the uſeful 
arts; ſuch cultivators cannot but be preferable to ſlaves who 
1 ſold 32 in a perpetual exile and reſtraint. | 
method of ſubſtituting, in the place of foreign negroes, 
thoſe of the colonies — is very obvious: It wholly 
conſiſts in ſuperintending the black children who are born in 
the iſlands, in confining to their work-houfſes that multitude of 
flaves, who carry about with them their worthleſſneſs, their li- 
centiouſneſs, and the luxury and inſolence of their maſters, in all 
the towns and ports of Europe ; but above all, in requiring of 
navigators who frequent the African coaſts, that they ſhould 
form their cargo of an equal number of men and women, or 
even of a majority of women, during ſome years, in order to 
"—_— 9 993 obtains between the two ſexes. 
This precaution, ing the ures of love within 
Fl oye NN eaſe and 
multiplication. Theſe men, forgetting the weight of 
their chains, would with port ſee themſelves live again in 
their children. The majority of them are faithful, even to 
death, to thoſe negro women whom love and flavery have aſ- 
ſigned to them for companions; they treat them with that com- 
paſſion which the wretched mutually derive from one another 
| e n 
t employments ; t 1e, at 

with them, when, t _— OY YO 
the mother can only offer her child a breaſt that hy 
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bathed in ber tears. The women, on heir part, though tied 
down to no reſtriftions of chaſtity, are fixed in their attach- 
ments; provided that the vanity of _ beloved by white 
people, does not render them inconſtant. Unhappily this is a 
temptation to infidelity, to which they have too often oppor- 
1 the ſyſtem of ſlay the enemy of the 
w rts 0 „is the 0 
whole human wy He divides it — two ſocieties of legal 
aſſaſſins; r It is the ſame thing 
2 the world, if you. would preſerve your life, 
tly take — mine, for I want your's, 
The highwayman attacks you, and takes your money; the 
trader carries off even your perſon. The one invades the ri 
of ſociety ; the other, thoſe of nature. This, „is the 
truth ; and if there exiſted a religion which authorized, which 
tolerated, even by its ſilence, ſuch enormaties ; it, moreover, 
occupied by idle or factious queſtions, it did not eternally de- 
_ 1 againſtt he authors or inſtruments of this 
; if it made it criminal for a ſlave to break his bonds; 
it did not expel the unjuſt judge who condemns the 
* if ſuch a religion exiſted, its miniſters ought to be 
maſſacred under the ruins of their altars. 
But theſe s, ſay they, are a race of men born for fla. 
very 3 - their di are narrow, treacherous, and wicked; 
| car are allow the ſuperiority of our 
almoſt acknowledge the juſtice of our authority, 
FP... minds of the n —_— are contrafted ; becauſe ſlavery 
deſtroys all the ſprings of the foul. They are wicked; but not 
ſufficiently ſo with you. They are treacherous, becauſe they 
deere the peroriy truth to their tyrants. They 
n becauſe we 
4 ice of our au. 
ſay, t 


a, rage af: x Cogan I magh 

ve abuſed weakne t as W 
1 — 
to death; becauſe there are cs among them, whe throw 
dere under the wheels of thr do's ear blore th cn. 


ple of Jaguerna 
But theſe ne , it is further urged, were born flares, — 
— negro perſuade me, tha man cn be th pro» 


wife the 
=X02 let. e do a 


ſlaves have n Could a man ever 


A 
Vor. IV. 
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If he aſſented to this compact, or confirmed it by an oath, it was 
in a tranſport of ignorance or folly ; and he 1s releaſed from it, 
the moment that he either knows bimſell, or his reaſon returns. 
But they had been taken in war. What does this ſignify to 
ou? Suffer the conqueror to make what ill uſe he pleaſes of 
his own victory: why do you make yourſelves his accomplices? 
But they were crumnals condemned in their country to 
{lavery. ho was it it that condemned them? Do you not 
know, that in a deſpotic ſtate, there is no criminal but the tyrant? 
[To be continued. ] 


Arr. II. Of Wheat, its Properties, Cultivation, Produce, &c. 


HEAT is a grain of all others the moſt precious to man- 

kind, providing emphatically the /a 71 22 Every 
rule laid down for its cultivation will therefore be a public be- 
nefit; and we will conſider it in the light of a plant hitherto a 
perfeft ſtranger to the land, and lay down ſuch rules as if our 
readers were as ignorant of its cultivation as of the moſt ſtrange 
exotic. 

It would be difficult, perhaps impoſſible, to aſcertain its na- 
tive country. Africa is generally ſuppoſed to be its original 
ſeat, and from thence imported firſt to Sicily, in Europe; but 
although its native — is a warm one, yet do we find it 
yield a good produce in England, and even in the countries 
ſituated more northerly, wherever the ſummers continue long 
enough to ripen the grain. 

The ſorts of Wheat cultivated in England now, and ſufficient 
to anſwer all purpoſes, are known to the Farmer under the 
names of Red Wheat, White Wheat, and Cone Wheat; there 
are abundance of varieties, but when every thing is conſidered, 
theſe are enough, and diſtinction enough to make. We can- 
not with the greateſt preciſion, perhaps, point out where each 
is particularly cultivated ; but the Red is much found in Bed- 
fordſhire, the White about Taunton, in Somerſetſhire, and the 
country about London, and the Cone in Staffordſhire, Here- 
fordſhire, &c. | | | 

Whatever diſtinctions might have been made of each grain 
to different ſorts of land, we believe that each will grow'on 
each, not that Cone Wheat is ſo well adapted to light land as 
White Wheat, or as White Wheat is to ftron * | 

In all the following pages on this article, we ſhall treat of this 
grain, when ſunply Wheat is mentioned, as if it were indifferent 
which was uſed, unleſs particularly expreſſed. *. 

$ 
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As a crop of wheat is in general the principal riches of an 
arable farm, we will endeavour to point out the ſeveral modes 
of cultivation adopted that are at preſent in uſe, viz. the drill 
method, for hand and horſe-hoeing; the broad-caſt ; and the ſet. 

It has been very jultly obſerved by ancients, as well as mo- 
derns, that Wheat will grow in almoſt any part of the world, 
and that, as it is the plant moſt neceſſary to mankind, fo it is 
the moſt general, and the moſt fruitful. It thrives not only in 
temperate climates, but alſo in very hot and very cold regions; 
and, when ſown in places where it never grew ſpontaneouſly, 
ſucceeds as well as where it has been always common. The 
ſucceſs of the crops of wheat in America plainly prove this: 
and, in Peru and Chili in particular, where this grain was not 
known till the Europeans introduced it there, it now produces 
as large crops as in moſt parts of Europe. 

Wheat ſhould be ſowed in autumn, and always when the 
ound is moiſt. In the downs of Hampſhire, Wiltſhire, and 
Dorſetſhire, Farmers begin to ſow their Wheat in Auguſt, if 
any rain has fallen; and even employ their people to ſow one 
place, while they reap another, it wet weather interrupts them 
in the harveſt: for if the corn be not forward in Autumn, ſo as 
to cover the ground before winter, it ſeldom does well on thoſe 
high * lands, eſpecially if the enſuing ſpring proves likewiſe 
dry. In low ſtrong lands, ſome huſbandmen think they are in 

ſeaſon, if they get their wheat into the ground by the 
middle of November; nay, it is ſometimes Chriſtmas, or even 
later, before all their wheat is ſown. But this late ſown wheat, 
beſides being apt to run too'much to ſtraw, eſpecially if the 
ane be moiſt, 1s liable to be thrown out of the ground by 
oſts. | 

Some gentlemen have been curious enough to procure their 
ſeed wheat from Sicily, and it has ſucceeded very well as to the 
growth: but the grain of this ſpecies has proved too hard for 
our Engliſh mills to grind. 

The beſt time for ſowing wheat 1s about the beginning of 
I eſpecially if any rain has fallen; a circumſtance ſo 
eſſential, that, if the earth be very dry, the Farmer had better 
ſtay till friendly ſhowers have moiſtened his foil, than put his 
corn in ground where it will not grow before 1t has been wet, 
let the time be ever ſo long. Mr. ef ca ſays, he has known 
wheat to be ſo muſtied and ſpoiled by laying leng in the ground, 
before rain has come, that it has never grown at all: to which 
he adds, that he has likewiſe ſeen very good crops from 
ſeed ſown in July. At all events, the huſbandman ſhould cer- 
. | 1 2 | tainly 
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tainly bave his wheat ſowing finiſhed by the middle of Oftae 
ber. Whoever negleft this ſhews, in ſo doing, a want of 
1313 in his affairs, and will have cauſe to repent 
Early fowings require leſs ſeed than late ones, becauſe the 
plants then riſe better, and acquire ſtrength to refiſt the winter's 
cold. More ſeed ſhould always be allowed for lands than 
for rich, becauſe a greater number of plants will periſh on the 
former. Rich lands, ſowed , require the leaſt ſeed of any. 
Another circumſtance which the huſbandman ſhould care- 
fully attend to in ſowing is, that his eſtimate of ſeed be formed, 
not from the capacity of any particular meaſure, but from the 
number of grains which that meaſure will contain ; becauſe the 
ins of ſome growths of wheat are much larger than thoſe 
om off ether lands, t of the ſame ſpecies, and | 
| ane} ax By not ing this, the ground will of courſe 
eq y be ſown: too thick, or too thin; though, I believe, 
Farmers are ſeldom apt to run into this laſt extreme. That 
they too often commit the former error, ſo manifeſtly contrary 
to their intereſt in every reſpeR, is demonſtrated by reaſon, and 
oy experience.:—but neither of theſe is ſufficient to make 
f late from the beaten track. Inſtead of the uſual allowance 
af: three buſhels of ſeed wheat to an acre of land, r tri- 
als have ſhewn that half or two-thirds of that quantity is gene- 
rally more than ſufficient : conſequently a great deal of corn is 
actually thrown ; for the expence of ſeed, 
which moſt ſkilful ndmen generally do, at leaſt every other 
year, amounts to a conſiderable article in large farms, and in a 
whole country, merits the attention of the public, eſpecially in 
ſcarce years: beſides which, the future plants, crowded toge- 
her by doing thus ſown too.thick, and not having a ſufficient 
allowed-them for their ſuſtenance, cannot. yield near ſo 
and plentiful a crop as they would otherwiſe produce. A 
fair trial, S 
of their error in this reſpect; for if they but examine a. field of 
corn ſown in the common way, they will find few plants with 
more than two or three unleſs hy chance, here ſome 
them ſtand ſo as to have room to ſpread. Theſe will have fix, 
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ſown with the common allowance. If the land be good, 
and the plants ſtand at a proper diſtance from each other, few 
of them will produce leſs than the above number of ſtalks and 
ears. But Farmers think they ſhall have no crops if the ground 
be not covered with the blades of corn by the ſpring : where: 
if would have patience to wait till the plants put out all 
their ſtems, they would be amply — of the contrary. 
Every one muſt have obſerved, in places where foot- paths are 
made through corn fields, that, by the ſides of thoſe paths, 
where the corn is thin, and has been trodden down in the win- 
ter and ſpring, the plants have ſtood erett, when moſt of the 
corn in the ſame field has been laid flat upon the ground; an 
advantage which can ariſe from no other cauſe, than that their 
ſtalks are ſtronger from their having more room: for thoſe of 
the other plants are drawn up tall and ſlender, by being too 
cloſe together. | 


[To be continued. 


—— 


Ak r. III. Some Obſervations on THISTLES, as injurious to 
Agriculture, more particularly the Seratula Arvenſis, of 
Linnaeus, by — . 


[Addrefled to the Gentlemen of the Agriculture Society.] 


WA HE ſome of your correſpondents are laudably 

inenriching Agriculture, by diſcovering and promoting 
the cultivation of new Plants, permit one whom you have been 
to elett an honorary member of your Society, to lay 


= 


'a few obſervations on ſome of the plants which-are 
arly noxious to the Farmer. Should they be con 
dered as contributing to advance, even in the ſmalleſt degree, 
the deſin of your inſtitution, he may be again excited to trou- 
ble you on other ſubjetts, as information may ariſe from acul- 
tivation-of moſt of the Britiſh plants on a' ſmall ſcale. 

- here are no plants over which the œconomical Farmer 
— — a: more watchful eye than the Thiſtle tribe. He 
is ; that they are not only uſeleſs, as reſiſting the bite of 
moſt animals, the hardy aſs ex but that they oteupy 
much ground ; and being furniſhed with downy ſeeds; are ca- 
pable of ey multiplied to almoſt any diſtance. Hence, in 
many parts of the kingdom, the Farmers, whoſe lands are con- 
tighous, unite in 2 this increaſe, by cutting them 
doun before they ſeed; but this tion, though deſtrafuve 

do ſome ſpecies, will only palliate-the bad effects of others. 


To 
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To be acquainted with the qualities of each kind, we muſt 
obſerve them with much attention, and view them in a botani- 
cal and philoſophical light;—this, alone, will enable us to judge 
with certainty — far, and by what means, their deſtruction 
may be eſſected. BER 

The Engliſh Thiſtles, meriting notice, as more or leſs noxi- 


ous, are, 
1. The Carduus Lanceolatus, or 8 Thiſtle. 


2. Carduus Nutans, — Muſk Thiſtle. 
3. Carduus Polutus, — Marſh Thiſtle. 
4. Carduus Marianus, — Milk Thiſtle. 
5. Carduus Acanthoides, — Welted Thiſtle. 
6. Carduus Criſpus, — Curled Thiſtle. 


7. Onoperdum Acanthium, — Cotton Thiſtle. 
8. Seratula Arvenſis, — * Curſed Thiſtle, 


The Spear Thiſtle is a ſtrong plant, about four feet high; 
the extremity of each leaf running out into a large point; its 
heads are large, and it grows very commonly by the ſides of 
roads, near dunghills, 2 unfrequently in fields and paſtures. 

The Mu/k Thiftle grows to the height of two or three feet, 
the heads hang down, and the flowers ſmell ſomewhat like 
muſk ; it is often found occupying whole fields, particularly on 
chalky or barren land. 

The Marſh Thiftle is very tall and prickly ;, its heads are nu- 
merous, ſmall, and of a red colour; it grows abundantly in 
wet meadows, alſo in woods. J 

The Mili Thiſtle has very large leaves, which are moſt com- 
monly beautifully marked with white. Near London it ap- 
- pears frequently in banks by road ſides; in which ſituation we 
alſo meet with the Welted and Curled Ihiſties. Theſe three 


ſeldom intrude into fields or = 
The Cotton Thiſtle is diſtinguiſhed by its ſize, (being, perhaps, 
the largeſt Britiſh herbaceous plant) and its white — leaves: 
it =o in the ſame ſituation as the three laſt· mentioned. 
Curſed Thiſile is more in its 
the ing found not only by the ſides of roads univer- 
fally, 2 12 and is not uncommon in metdows, 
even ſuch as are yearly mown. It is remarkably prickly, grows 
abags three feet high, its beads are ſmall, the flower purple, 
; 4 : * - -and 
4 Bf | 
The term Way Thiſtle, by which this plant has uſually been diftin- 
guiſhed, is by no means ſufficiently expreſſive of it. The preſent term 
may, perhaps, be thought too harſh; but if any plant deſerves to have a 
mark put upon it, it is certainly tlie. babes We, 
6 2 F 4 


growth than any f 


. 


. 


* 


fore mentioned, by havi 
1 which runs 
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and frequently white ; the ſcales of the head fmooth, and may, 
in a particular manner, be diſtinguiſhed from all the others be- 


orizontally. 


a perennial root abont the ſize of a 
eep into the earth, and afterwards 
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Of theſe Thiſtles, all, except the laſt, are either annual or 
biennial, that is, remain in the ground not more than one or 
two years, unleſs renewed by ſeed. The laſt, having a peren- 
nial root, continues in the earth, increaſing, and throwing up 


new ſhoots every 


year. 


Hence it will appear obvious, that if the firſt ſeven ſpecies 
of Thiſtles are cut down before they perfect their ſeed, the 
cleared of them; and that the laſt- 
mentioned can no otherwiſe be deſtroyed, than by rooti 
out, a proceſs which the following experiment will ſorrowſully 
convince the rural œconomiſt, to be impratticable in large 
fields, and ſcarce to be performed even in an incloſed garden. 


will be entirely 


EXPERIMENT FIRST, 
To aſcertain the effets of Mowing the Seratula Arvenſis. | 


The Hon. Daines Barrington, who is ever anxious to 


mote uſeful enquiries, defired me to t 
Thiſtle could not be deſtroyed by mowing. A ſmall patch of 
about two feet ſquare was accordingly planted in a 
den in the year 1777. In the courſe of the ſummer, t 
mown three ſeveral times, but without any other good effect 


you 


ey were . 


ng it 


whether this kind of 


gar- 


than that of preventing their ſeeding ; for inſtead of being de- 
ſtroyed, the next ſpring they came u 

only on the bed where they were rl 
to the diſtance of ſix feet. 


EXPERIMENT SECOND, 


extremely vigorous, not 


planted, but 


around it 


To aſcertain the annual intrea/e of the root of the Seratula 


venſis. 


$ 


April 1, 1778, I planted in a 2 a piece of root of this 
e 


Thiſtle, about the ſize of a goo 


quill, and two inches long, 


with a ſmall head of leaves, cut off from the main roat, juſt as 
as ſpringing out of the ground. By the ad of November, 
wall root had thrown out ſhoots, ſeveral of which had ex- 
tended themſelves to the diſtance of eight feet; ſome had even 
thrown up leayes ſix feet from the original root: moſt of theſe 


it w 


this 


ſhoots, which had thus far'extended themſelves, were about fix 
inches under ground; others had 
two feet and a half, the whole tog 


waſhed from the earth, weighed four pounds. 


penetrated to the depth of 
ether, when dug up and 


In 


4 


. 
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In the ſpring of 1779, contrary to my expeRtation, this Thiſ- 
tle agaut eds fo — on and about the ſpot where the 
ſmall root was originally planted. There were between ff 
and ſixty young heads, which muſt have ſprung from 
roots which had penetrated deeper than the gardener was aware 
of, although he was particularly careful in extrafting them, 

From theſe experiments it appears, that no plants are more 
eaſily deſtroyed than the generality of Thiſtles, or with more 
difficulty than this one ; — being no ſoil, however poor, in 
which it will not vegetate, nor earth ſo ſtiff but it will 
trate: in proportion, however, as the ſoil is rich, will be its 
increaſe. 

It were much to be wiſhed, that an inveſtigation of this evil 
had afforded a remedy : at preſent none appears. It is, there- 
fore, to be feared, that ſhudding, or cutting them down cloſe to 
the ground, once or twice in the ſpring, 1s the only operation 
the Farmer can perform, to prevent their bad effects in de- 


unſeemly. 


As Nature, in the preſervation of this plant, ſeems to have 
exerted her greateſt powers, it is probable, that in ſome future 
period, uſes may be diſcovered to which it has not yet been 


applied. 

Me the afs it is the higheſt treat; and I have been credibly 

WWW 
es. 


It would be well, if a plant ſo noxious in ſome reſpefts, could 
be rendered beneficial in others. 


ART. IV. On Ploughing. 
Mr. SYLVAN, 


HERE is ſo much in loughing, that, perhaps, the 

& ſucceſs of a good dad, ad, von. 4 on this very circum- 
ſtance; there are few men who underſtand it . I have 
been many years a Farmer; yet ſcarcely remember a complete 
- ploughman, I mean, one who th hly underſtands in what 
manner he ſhould plough different kinds of land, whether to be 
0 with a broad or a narrow furrow, whether the lands 
be laid round or flat, whether it ſhould be ploughed 
deep or ſhallow; all theſe require the maſt careful attention, 
and greater abilities than fall tothe lot of a common 
ploughman. Every one 3, that onions require a much 
8 marrower 


* 
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narrower furrow than cabbages or beans ; and that for carrots, 
the land muſt be ploughed deeper than for wheat or barley ; 
but every one is not aware, that broadcaſt h. =_—_ 
the capitis to be narrower than the ſetting ; n 

require a loughman than beans, or wheat ſet will 1 
riſh on a grand 1. where ſown wheat would not come to 


much ; hence in — ploughed with a wide furrow, which the 


Norfolk mode of ſetting deſcribes, I am not at all ſurprized, 
that the crops of the one ſhould exceed the other; but let the 
broadcaſt- land be ploughed well with a narrow furry, and I 
wauld venture my year's crops of barley, that no fyth difference 
ever gppeared as two buſhels per acre, much leſs what ſome of 
er * ndents mention. No, no! _ Sylvan, I know 
I farmerly piqued myſelf on * good ploughman; 
and, although I am now rather (as folks f ) too mary above 
the world, and too proud to hold the — yl yet L take 
care to drive now and then, and fee my men hold properly.— 
I ſeldom, in ſeed time, hurry my men to do a very large day's 
work; but I always expett they will Os wk a vey ood day's 
wark. For if I do not plough well and ſow in ſeaſon, I do not 
expett to reap to adva If you have any deſire to ſee a 
r plain directions ſor ** End them to yon for 
a future Number; and am, in os time, umble 
ſervant, 1 PLOUC ARE. 


{No part of a Farmer's labour is of more — him than 
Ploughing ; and we ſhall be much obliged to Mr. PLOUGHSHARE for 
his obſeryations and Inſtructions on that ſubjeR. C. W.] 


** : 


Aux. V. On the proper Courſe of hes on 4 How. 
[ Continued from page 138.] 


I only ſet one acre as valued, which is taken from the 

produce of ſeveral farms in the village I reſide in; 
the little variation there may be in the price, is not at all mate- 
rial, as I have made the ſame in all the ſtated accounts, ſo as 
to bring it as exact and near the truth as poſſible. ' 

oduce of one acre will ſpeak to the matter as well as 
if 1 ſet twenty, the conſequence of ſo doing would only 
Reacts. «per eas 


"Ver. IV. 3 | No. 1 
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— 4 16 © 
— 4 10 © 
load, 0 © 
—— 18 6 0 
L. 36 12 © 
No. 2. Turnips, barley, clover, and wheat, 18 60 
Turnipa, — — 3 0 0 
Barley, — — 4 16 © 
Peaſe 3 quarters, at 30s. — 10 0 
Wheat 3 quarters, at 10l. — 6 o © 

| £ 36 120 
No. 3. Turnips, barley, peaſe, and wheat, 18 6 © 
Vetches, — — 3 0 0 

White oats, 34 quarters, at 20s, = 3 100 
Clover and wheat, — 10 10 0 
| £5 35 6 © 


expances incurred by each node in tillage : 
No. 1. 
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i — C. 1100 
— 8 18 0 
o 60 
24 
6. 5 80 
2 14 © 
E 
o 18 © 
o180 
£-6180 
No. 3. Turnips, , e and wheat, 4 40 
Vetches once, — 0 o 
White oats, 3 times, — 0 18 © 
Wheat once, — — o 6 © 
| £649 - 
No. 4. Turnips, barley, pants, © and wheat, 4M $9: 
Beans © o 
o 60 
2 8 0 
4 ˙7 40 
1100 
o 60 
o 18 © 
o 60 
o 18 © 
o 60 
o 60 
110 0 
| 4.6 00 
No- 6. Turnips, barley, and when, 2 14 © 
Barley, 3 times, — 0 18 0 
Wheat once, — — 0. 60 
£:4 49 


No. 1. Produce £-36 12 © | 
Expence 5 8 o 
Profit C. 31 40 or . 3 16 9 per acre. 


Zo No. 3. 
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Net 5. Produce 46-is © 
he rand 3 -6 18 © 
3 — s bs * or 3 14 3 per acre. 


No. 5. Produce 35 60 
Expence 6 4 0 


Profit 29 2-0 or 3 12 9 per acre. 
Profit 25 16 © or 3 4 6 per acre, 


Profit 25 14 © or 3 3 © per acre. 


Profit 28 40 23 10 6 per acre. 


1 made no mention of rent, reaping, mowing, 
„Kc. as there will be very little difference m one from 
the o er; and 10 want to ſtate ſuch ah account as may 
be a conviction af the moſt eligible plan where it can be ob- 
rr that all lands will bear 
—— ey to advantage. Tie ods 6 lions 6 
extain whether I meant winter or ſummer vetches. Indeed 
— pens. I took m t from both, believe 
WES: of cond ue as can well be ju 
— meaſure I am, Sir, an 
vant, J. R. B. 


*. VI. Dog. Methods of Plunitig ſuggeſted. 
Continued from page x50. 
Tra KenT's Hints to Gentlemen of Landed Property.] 


XPERIENCE ſhews, that thorns und are the na- 
tutal nurſes of all foreſt trees, of oak; and as 
1 high, we learn hence too, hat oaks do not 
like ny e © rag them, longer than is neceſſary 
22 n till they get 
good root, and are able to expoſe their heads to the open air. 
Obſervation will next diſcover, that trees, when. they arrive 
$50 capliderable ſize, do beſt in plantatiom of their own 
i i bak; for inflance. "Willikes the aſh, and ſeldom 
Gates well in its company. This teaches us, to make ſome 
inferior wood ſubſervient to that which we ſet the greateſt va- 
lue upon; ſo that it may anſwer the ſame end, to the better 
OS FITS OR CEROO-00 65 © BEE. When 


4 00 
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When E e are defigned io he Bibel, the Gf 
buſineſs is, to 140 a piece of land for a nurſery, ſufficiently 


large for the purpoſe required; which ſhould be ſecurely fenced 
round, and tolerably well ſheltered ; but ſhould be of a poorer 
kind than is intended for the trees, when they are An 
When the plantation is made, it is clearly the beſt way to 
plant the oaks, or Whatever trees are deſigned for timber, at 
nearly the diſtance they are deſigned to ſtand forty years after- 
wards; and when ny foal to ſupply them occaſionally. This 
beſt ſort, deſigned for timber, d be planted at the growth 
of about ſeven or eight feet high; and all the intermediate 
if ſbould be planted, at the ſame time, with more ordinary 
— ſuch as ſycamore and horſe-cheſnut, at the diſtance of 
about two {quare, and about half the ſize of the better 
ſort; which will be when they are about two or three years 
old. Part of theſe, as they advance in growth, ſhould be chop- 
ped down, to thicken the bottom, to keep the better trees moiſt 
and warm. As they ſtill grow on, the remainder ſhould be 
chopped down by degrees; which will make a very fine and 
pac 55 under-wood, about the time that the better ſort of 


,” 


trees will want to ſpread their branches, and be clear above 
This method of railing timber in plantations, muſt be allowed 
to be a nearer imitation of nature, _ nar en 2 

lanting a variety of ſorts together, of e e, ſuch as oak, 
1 heed both, and many 2 experience, 
the beſt of all evidence, has oy roved it. The common 
method of planting hs Os great diſadvantage attending it—the 
planter has not the heart to cut down valuable trees, when tle 


plantation wants thinning, they ſtand too thick; and if 
- ſpare.them at ſuch a,cri fpoils the whole plantation ; 
but he would feel no remorſe, at cutting down a horſe-cheſnut, 
or a ſycamore, to promote the of a better tree. | 


Roand the borders of ſuch plantations it is highly proper to 
— thorns, or furze, the wth 2 22 A feet, to 
eep out all cattle, to prevent diſorderly j e from comi 
in, — 10 ih vlefal tuff, of this kind or * Fang 
and other purpoſes which every farm ſtands in need of. In 
the middle, or at one corner of every large plantation, it is very 
proper to have a op nurſery, elt any dead, or ſickly ww. 

1 pay aqua ng ter expedition, els expence, t 
they can be when SEES Du a diſtance. <a 

| large plantations may frequently be made, upon land 
which lies waſte, and land lying at a diſtance from home. 
And leſs plantations, YT Bas n 


nd, be made upon 
* almoſt 
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almoſt every farm, in angles, nooks, pits, and corners, which 
are of very little advantage in any other way ; becauſe, when 
ſuch nid are in tillage, they are Aifficul to plough, and when 
they are grazed, cattle are very apt to gore, and kick each 
other. Aſh, in particular, ſhould be confined to ſmall ſpots of 


this kind. 

In the middle of every -ground, a chum ſhould 
be planted, to afford ſha ſhade 2 for cattle ; to 
vent their lying too much under the hedges, in hot weather, 
which damages the fences, and tempts them to break out. Be- 
ſides, cattle are more troubled with flies under a cloſe 75 
and have leſs benefit of the air, than in an open grove. If t 
groun i be very large, two or three clumps will be uſeful. 

Hedge-row timber generally grows to the greateſt ſize ; 
of the beſt and ſoundeſt quality ; and moſt calculated for the 
uſe of the navy. Elm is there to be preferred, becauſe it grows 
ereft, and does leaſt damage to the land by its under-branches; 
and next to that oak ; becauſe it draws 1ts principal nouriſh- 
ment from a tap-root, and therefore does not exhauſt the ſur. 
face of the ground, like aſh, and ſome other trees, nor inter- 
rupt the plough by horizontal roots. Some inconvenience in- 
deed will be ſuſtained, by ſhading the ground, but it will bear no 
ne, to the profit which wil accrue from the increaſe in 

growth and yalue of the timber. Hedge-rows, properly 

7255 afford a larg . Maile for Ter: 22 this method 
ob. railing timber is iſed, pollards totally exti 
ted. take up a deal of room, as much as the — 
el de all fences, and produce very little more wood, 
than would grow in the ſame ſpace from ſtubbs or quickſet- 
ſtools. If ae are on one tree planted in the room of 
every pollard through the kingdom, it would very ſoon be ſuf- 
fici ſtocked; and the difference in beauty, r 6 
would aſtoniſhing. If the cutting down of pollards % 
be thought to leſſen the quantity of , the the under-wood in the 
nooks, angles, pits, and corners, which I have recommended to 
be . 9 

fore I take leave of hedge row timber, I ſhall communi- 
cate a mode of planting it, which' Sir Charles Cocks, at 
recommendation, has lately adopted upon his eſtates in Glo 
terſhire and Worceſterſhire. A clauſe is inſerted in — . 
leaſe, to oblige each tenant or occupier of a farm, yearly to 
plant, and properly protect, one tree to * a year 

rent, or ten to an hundred in pro n, 

'on ſuch parts of their rage bt endo dr are po ** 
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them for that purpoſe. The expence to the tenant is a mere 
trifle, as the trees are provided for them in an adjoining nur- 
ſery ; and, where leaſes are granted, they very chearfully con- 
ſent to it By this eaſy method, upon a large eſtate like his, 
the quantity of timber thus . N raiſed, will be very 
co le, even in the courſe of a twenty-one years leaſe. 
Upon every thouſand pounds a year, there will be two thou- 
ſand 2 trees in number, at the end of the leaſe; 
becauſe, if any fail, the tenants plant, the next year, a greater 
number. And if we ſuppoſe theſe trees to pay only three · pence 
a year each, during the demiſe, which is a moderate calculati- 
on, they will be worth, at the expiration of the leaſe, 288]. 158. 
and from that period will begin to pay at leaſt ſixpence a tree 
yearly. This {cheme of planting is certainly prafticable, upo 
every eſtate, if a landlord will give his tenants a — Lace 
gain in their land, and leaſes for their encouragement. x 
I ſhall mention one other method of planting, which is pro- 
duttive of much improvement, viz. to appropriate wet and 
lands to this uſe, inſtead of devoting them to paſture; in 
which caſe they frequently give cattle the rot, and are often 
dear at a crown an acre. But, planted with ſuitable aquatic 
woods, they yield an immediate profit of fifteen or twenty ſhil- 
lings an acre yearly, and on an increaſing gift to poſte- 
rity, which will be of as much value in fiſty years time, as the 
fee · ſimple of the land, before this improvement was made. 
The beſt way of planting this ſort of land is, by digging the 
whole of it, a foot deep, inverting the turf, and afterwards open- 
ing trencbes, which ſhould have a free diſcharge, at one end, 
into ſome more capital drain or outfall. Theſe trenches ſhould 
be eighteen feet a-part, three feet deep, two feet and a half wide 
on the top, and one foot wide at the bottom; and all the ſtuff, 
which comes out of theſe trenches, ſhould be thrown upon the 
top of the beds, which will help to raiſe them. At the ſame 
time, a row of holes ſhould be opened in each bed, at about 
eighteen feet a-part, eighteen inches deep, and three feet dia- 
meter on the tops. This ſhould be done early in the winter, 
that the froſt may get into the ground and chaſten it. Earl 
in February, the — of the beds ſhould be chopped wit 
ſpades, and made as ſine as poſſible. And about the latter end 
of the ſame month, white poplar, or ſome othgr ſuitable trees, 
ſhould be planted in the of get Badia and all the in- | 
termediate ſpaces upon the beds ſhould be filled up, with withy 
or ozier-ſets. If with the former, they ſhould ſtand at four feet 
ſquare; if with the latter, at only thirty inches. The firſt will 
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make hop-poles, and may be cut every ſixth or ſeventh year; 
* the oo Re Os i RR 
makers. The ſets, when lanted, ſhould be about the ſize of a 
man's thumb; and be cut with a ſloping point at both 
ends, juſt above, and juſt below a knot, or bud.. They ſhould 
be about two feet long; one half ſhauld he puſhed ite the 
. and the other ſtand out. 
nn ond oy adn 

be bad wlertly dry, it generally flouriſhes in ems 
thee y well, and makes the beſt of hop- 1d cooper 

fo lee» Tome — xg , com EL Fic ner 
os WP 


ART. vu. — and their Uſe in au. 
[Continued from page 153.} | 


Pal incloſed lands the Farmer muſt keep up a g fence, 
L if he expects reap the Froet of his bbotny | or it is by 
this that his ail x Af nc external injuries. ys Rm. wy 
dent, therefore, that the better and more perfectl 
is kept in repair, the greater will be the 2 of his N — 
and we may wh, e e ene 12 deſett may 
do him more inp 4 g in cattle upon his crop, than 
would have "B+ 4 colt of a moſt perfet ＋ thorough repair. 
There are many ſhrubs of whic be made, but 
there is one kind moſt univerſal, N 1s, the hite-Thorn. 
For one hedge of any other kind, one ſees a thouſand of this. 
And there is reaſon for r ihe e preſerence far none ſucceeds ſo 
well, or anſwera the F $ purpoſe lo perfettly, where the 
ſoil will ſuit with it, which it does throughout moſ 6 ports of 
* h plac 1 ſhrub will 
uc es as not agree, 
* holly, lack . N and ſeveral others, are 
to be called in; but the common "fence is White - Thorn. 
When the is made with white-thorn, the careful huſ- 


r will Wh t think it finiſhed when he bas ſet it it alone; 
plant in. it, at, per 


| diſtances, timber, or fruit trees, 
LI RO ble profit; but this, l © all bis 
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advantages, will be proportioned to the care he em and 
to his attention to the rules laid down for that pu "wh 

Ao 46 fimbir wen he io nec 66 plactany a6 mains, farone 
kind ſuits one kind of ſoil, and another another: nor is there 
any one that may not be very valuable to him if it be rightly 


In . places, it is a cuſtom to plant fruit trees in the 


pears. 

being thus far adviſed, as to the planting 
of uſeſul trees in his we ſhall return to the ſubjett itſelf; 
and as the white-thorn hedge is the moſt univerſal, it will be 
proper to begin with that, treating of the others afterwards. 


Of raifing the Quickſets for a Whate-Thorn Hedge. 
AS this is a important article to the huſbandman, we 
ſhall take it . beginning. ſetting out with his prepari 
his ſets before we advance to his planting them in his hedge. In 
order, therefore, to accompliſh the taſk, we ſhall begin ſome 
time before he intends making his hedge; for by thus prepa- 
ring in time, he will have all in perfef readineſs ; and fave the 
expence of buying what he may raiſe for himſelf. | 
Ass he will want in due time, a good quantity of white-thorn 
plants, or ſets, let him prepare for them in this manner: Let him 


make choice of a ſquare piece of ground, any waſte corner will 


do. This he is to uſe as his nurſery. It muff be within a good 
fence, that cattle cannot get into it; but there requires no other 
care, except that it ſan defended from the north and weft. 

In November let this be ploughed up, and prepared for the 
ſeeds, and early in.the ſucceedin Fans let them be ſown; the 
ground having been well weed during the winter. The 
manner of ſowing them is as follows: 

Let furrows of five inches deep be made, at two feet dif- 
tance, and in theſe ſow the ſeeds of the common haws, ga- 
thered the autumn before, and kept dry during the winter. — 
When the ſeeds are evenly ſprinkled in, cover them with a 
rake, and then leave chem to the time of their ſhooting, which 
is not till the ſecond year. | 
As ſoon as they appear above the ground, weed them care. 
fully between the rows, and immediately after give the ground 
watering, And repeat this weeding and watering at 


2 
* as ſkall be found neceſſary, till the young plants are got 


he 


|; 
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up to a tolerable height, and their ſtems at the bottom are about 


as thick as a man's thumb. 

That is the ſize at which they are fitteſt for uſe. They are 
to be leſt ſtanding in this nurſery till the bank is prepared for 
their reception; and they are then to be cut off, within five 
inches of the ground, and carefully drawn, that their roots be 
not injured. . 

Inſtead of a nurſery, ſome ſow the ſeeds of the haws in their 
coppices, the year before they fell their underwood ; and the 
young ſets are thus got ready for uſe without damaging the 
wood, or taking up any particular piece of ground. 

Some alſo refer railing their ſow from plants, the ſeed being 
a tedious method of obtaining them. But the ſets are always 
faireſt and beſt from ſeed. Ls 

Whichſoever of theſe methods the huſbandman chuſes, let 
him take care to be provided with a ſufficient quantity of ſets, 
of a proper ſize, againſt the time when he ſhall want thern ; 
and then the work is eaſy. 


Of making the Hedge. 

In ſome places a quickſet alone is ſufficient for the 
purpoſe; in others, a ditch is neceſſary : this laſt is by much 
the moſt general condition; we ſhall, therefore, enter at once 
upon the conſideration of this kind; the management of the 
bother being, in a manner, included within its directions. 

The firſt thing to be done is to mark out the courſe of the 
ditch, and its breadth. It is to be three feet wide at the 
and its depth is to be two feet. Some dig the ſides i- 
cular, but that is liable to inconveniencies; for the rains 
will waſh in a great deal of dirt the edges; a great deal more 
will be thrown in by the cattle's trampling about it; and 
can walk and turn about conveniently in it; ſo that they wi 
be 3 in the ditch, and cropping the young fhoots of 
the quic | 

15 prevent this, the cuſtom ↄf making the ſides ſloping, and 
the bottom narrow, was invented, it is preferable to the 
other method on all accounts. It is beſt to allow but a foot 
breadth at the bottom of the ditch, when it is yard-wide at the 
top. This will give ſuch a ſlant to each fide, that the edges will 
not ſo eaſily break in; and will cramp the legs of the cattle fo, 
that as they can neither walk eaſily, nor turn about in the ditch, 

will not get that habit of going into it. | 
breadth and depth mentioned are, in general, ſuf- 


ficient for the ditch in a common inclofure ; but where, from 
OY any 
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particular circumſtances, it is judged convenient to make 

1 * it muſt be carried on in the ſame proportions. 
hen the breadth of the ditch is thus — out, let the 
labourer be ſet to dig; and that he may prepare the bank pro- 
perly ſor the quick is to be ſet on it, for him lay the — re- 
2 with the graſſy ſide downwards, upon chat ſide of the 

itch on which the is to be raiſed. 

Upon this turf, thus turned bottom upwards, let him ſpread 
the beſt of the mould ; and having thus prepared a bed for the 
quack, let the firſt row of it be brought in and laid. 

Let the ſets be well choſen, let them be ſtrait, ſmooth, even- 
growing ſhoots, and well rooted: and let them be brought freſh 
taken up. The huſbandman ſhould have his eye upon every 
article of this account, for his ſucceſs will depend upon his re- 
gard to the ſmalleſt particulars. The beauty of his fence will be 
altogether owing to the choice of the ſhoots, and their growth 
will alſo, in a great meaſure, depend on the planting, | 
The bank being thus far prepared, and the quick ready, let it 
be laid carefully in. The ſets muſt be laid on this bed, at a foot 
diſtance; and with the ends inclining a little upwards, This is the 
method of planting the Hawthorn, or Quickſeis; but this is not 
all that ĩs to be done: the fruit, or timber trees, are to be planted 
at the ſame time with the quick, elſe it will make a diſturbance, 

Let the courſe of the bank be meaſured, and at every thirty 
ſeet make a mark. At each of theſe marks plant a thriving 
— of oak, aſh, elm, or whatever kind is found to ſuc» 
ceed beſt in the neighbouring ſoil; or of ſuch fruit trees as will 
agree with it, taking care to ſet it upright and ſteady. 

One row of quickſets being thus laid, let them be covered 
n mould; 8 

id a covering o turned bottom upwards, id even, 
and in a workman- like manner. 
Upon this turf, ſpread another covering of the beſt of the 
to make a bed for a ſecond row of quick. This bed is 
to be in the whole a foot thick over the firſt row ; and when the 
bank is well raiſed to this height, another parcel of ſets is to 
brought freſh, ſtrait, and well-rooted, as before direfted. — 
Theſe are to be laid A mw eG, with the 
inclining alittle upwards, and placed at a iſtance one 
— ; each — laid iu he middle of the ſpace that 
1s between every two of the firſt row. | 
When theſe are carefully laid, they muſt be covered with 
three or ſour inches thick, and then the 
out of the bottom of the ditch, is to be laid over 
Aa 2 „ 
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The ditch is now dug, and the earth thrown up is all em- 
ployed, the quickſets and young trees are planted, and the bank 
is made. hedge and Hitch, therefore, are finiſhed, and 
there requires nothing more to be done, but to ſecure them 

injuries, 

For ie defence rad heir of abode fie: a dint is t6 
be made at the top of the bank. This is a hedge of dead wood 
faſtened by dead ſtakes, which, well wrought ti ; 
2 ſtand very 2 till the quick is of fuch a and 
dere as to need no deſence upon its own account; and to 

II RE IR 2 be 
For the a proper quantity 0 woed is to 
provided, and a — 934 ſtakes. 

Theſe fakes thult be driven in ut two e and hf Ages 
and the workman ought to ſee that each ſtands firm and faſt, 
Then let him begin the hedge. He muſt lay the ſmall buſhes 
at the bottem im ſuch a manner, that cover the quick 
when it firſt ſhoots, and be a defence to it ayainft the of 
cattle, that may chance to get down into the ditch. This is the 
firſt care : after this, the long buſhes are to be laid in, and the 
e th ried 1 to bei, let 
t is thus to its due a 

der poles be provided, of the 
Arbors f in win cn en 8 le 1 
in the country phraſe, eddering a hedge: and this finiſhes che 


[To be continued. 


* IX. Lift of the 1 in » England aa Wales au the 


(Riccieth, Drufslwyn, Haſtin in the 

He of Ely, Newenden, Penthurſt, * 2388 
ms ) 8 Toller- Down, Wickware, Yiradmyriek. 3 | 
„ Lee — , Whiteſmith. 4. Chotier. 
— id. 3. Ace Bedal, 
Bedford, 1 — Baecknock, Nyſet, Burford, 
Cheſter, Cheſiexſord, Church-Whutgeld, ye Congleton, De 
Dorcheſter, Glouceſter 


„ Probus, Rajan, Tas Ne 
0, Underwood, Wain fleet, 
Wintern, 


_ + 


— South - Petherton, Tee 
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Winterton, Wakefield, Warcham, Warwick, Wenlock, Woodland. 
6. Bedall, Kettiewell, Uffculme. 7. Aldermaſton, Bovey-Tracey, 
Brumhill, Chapel-in-le-Firth, Kenninghall, Laycock, N | 
Paicpill, Penryn, Uppingham, 'Taunton, Whitchurch (Hants.) 8, 
Southwater. 9. Garitrang, Langadock, Machynleth. 10. Bala, 
Abbotſbury, Blandford, Buckingham, Burnley, Carmarthen, Scoter, 
Dulverton, Eait-Loo, Foulneſe-Iſland, Frodingham, Godalming, 
Grantham, Holſaorthy, Hythe, Kootstord, Lampeter, Leeds, Leo- 
minſter, et- Boſworth, Marlborough, Montſorrel, Pembroke, 
Peterborough, Petersfield, Portſmouth, Ringwood, St, Peter's, Se- 


„Up- Hol- 
Nhe. 


ly, Clay, Mortlake y (Staffordſhire,) Car. 
leon, Helſtone, Kingſridge, Leonard Stanley, Roſs, Tenby, Rick- 
ington, Beeding, Clithero, Corwen, Swat 
gton, —— Cheſham, Ely 2 
Frome, Haworch, Kidweley, Monkton, Newton (Hants,) { 
(Huntingdonſhire,) Tetbury, Whirgift. 23. Colcheſter. 24. Lid 
Harpley, Llanrhiader, Milton, Pocklington, Waltham (Hants.) 
25. Barhard-Caftle, Berkhamſtead, Bliſden, Campden, Caſtle-Acre, 
Chelwood, Little Clackton, Derby, Dunwich, Earith, Hockhold, 
Ewhurſt, Giffing, Great-Wakering, Ipſwich, Leigh (Kent,) Lind- 
fey, Liverpool, Luggerſhal, Malpas, Middlewich, Milverton, Salt- 
aſh, North-Down, Poulton, Reading, Seaford, Sharcham (Suffex,) 
South-Reppo, Staple, Stone (Staffordſhire,) Tiptree-place, Trew, 
Totneſs, 'Fregony, Trowbridge, Wigmore, Wiſbech, Iſle of Ely, 
Yarmouth (Hants.) 26. Clare, Haitiags, Horſemanden, Kirby, 
Llanetiam, Lanfawell, Leighton-Buzzard (Bedfordſhire,] T x 
Poſt-Down, Sherborne, 'I'amworth. 27. Newport (Salop, Fal- 
mouth. 28. St. Kenelms, Leek, Menhenit, Winchcomb. 2 
Mattingley, Wevilsfield. 30. Angmering, Alfreion, Chilmark, 
Hornby, Ltamamon in Yale. 31. Barton (Hants,) Retherſden, 
Buxted, Cowlinge, Lindovery, Odiham, St. Stephen's, Uxbridge, 
Somerton, Thandiften atherwiſe Francion, Uttoxeter. 


_ Moveable 
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Moveable Fairs in July. 

Firſt Monday, at Broughton (Hants.) Firſt Tueſday, at Meffing, 
Potton. Firſt Wedneſday, at Royſton. | Firſt Saturday, at Rick - 
mond (Yorkſhire.) Second Monday, at Hollington, Spilſby. Se- 
cond Tueſday, at Howden. Monday before the 5th, at Green. 
Tueſday before the 5th, at Harold. Wedneſday the 5th, at 
Okehampton. Third Monday after the 5th, at Fotheringay. Mon- 
day after the 7th, at Thaverton. Tueſday after the 7th, at Caeir- 
wyth. Monday after the 15th, at Bentley (Eſſex.) Monday be- 
fore the 15th, at Newcaſtle (Staffordſhire.) Wedneſday after the 
15th, at holt. Wedneſday after the 19th, at Honiton, Third 
Saturday, at Newmarket (Flintſhire.) edneſday before the 22d, 
at Morpeth. Tharſday before the 25th, at Bromyard. Tueſday 
after the 25th, at Abby-Milton. Laſt Monday, at Alnwick. 


A Candid REVIEW of NEW BOOKS. 


Mr. MAzsHALL's Minutes of Agriculture. Continued. 


* MANURE. HORSE-RAKE. FERN. 
Fan. 24. Horſe-Raking, M. g. 
« "THE dung laid on one fide of it was much too long for a 
ſward,—too undigeſted to diſſolve with the rains.— 
It lies in large lumps on the ſurface, and the graſs under it be- 
comes yellow and rotten. The horſe-rake makes good work. 
It 8 up the undigeſted, pulveriſes and ſcatters the di- 
geſted, and ſcarifies the ſod. | 
* What rakes up is chiefly fern; ſome of it as entire as when 
brought from Norwood, though it has been in the dung near 
twelve months. This is a heavy charge againſt fern. Perhaps, 
it delays the maturity of a dung-hill, » full year longer than 
ſiraw.,—Perhaps, ſtraw, at fifteen ſhillings a load, is more eli- 
gible litter, and cheaper than fern at five. * 
Perhaps, the received opinion that fern breeds ſmut, m 
be thus accounted for: when a ſtraw-mixen is fully digeſt 
and fit for the field, a fern-mixen is in the height of fermen- 
tation: but it ſuits the Farmer to carry them both on at the 
ſame time—that, pure ſpade dung—this, crude, porous, and 
ng wo animalcules of various ſpecies, and in various 
ſtates. eſe are, of courſe, conveyed to the ſoil; and per- 
haps, from inſets or vermicules, or both, comes ſmut. Thus 


the cr the ſtraw-mixen is healthy, whilſt that from 
the 4 Sr aaa 7 
# July, 
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July, 1777. The writer, convinced, from this and other 

ſervations, that fern retards very conſiderably the matu- 
ration of manure, has not uſed it ſince, except in caſes of 
great ſcarcity of litter for the barns and ſtack- frames. 

*+* But he does not hereby mean to decry fern wholly—it 
may be very eligible in many ſituations—nor does he mean 
to convey an * that the manure produced from it, is of 
an inferior quality to that produced from ſtraw ; but, on 
the contrary, to expoſe that received vulgar error :—for 
he is of opinion, that manure from fern 9 — con- 
cocted, is as meliorating, and as free from infection, as 
that which is made from ſtraw; and, where it can be ke 

ſeparate, fern may be very eligible cart - horſe · litter. 


We would always adviſe clover and graſs land to be ma- 
nured before Chriſtmas, and then the long ſtraw, and even 
fern, will be drawn into the earth long before mowing time. 


In recommendation of two-horſe whip-rein ploughs, we 
have the following Minute: 

lip rein Ploughs. Jan. $9. Laſt week fetched home 
two Yorkſhire Ploughs, (to be drawn by two horſes without a 
driver)—and to-day got one of them to work.—Man and 
horſes as traftable as could be expected from a firſt eſſay, and 
made very good work, — W hip-reins againſt every thing for 
Adſcombe! (a light foil.) A boy and a horſe (as. 1d. a- day) 
are ſaved, and the foil beneficially trodden :—beſides, two 
horſes in rank move quicker, much quicker, than three in file, 
and ſeem to carry off their work more chearfully.” 

March 24. However eligible a light plough and two 
horſes may be for light land, a A plough and four horſes 
are abſolutely neceſſary to ſtiff land. 

We are ſurprized that Mr. Marſhall ſhould have found any 
difficulty in fowing ſoot, nothing being more eaſy than for a 
man with a ſmall ſhovel ſowing out of a ſeed-lip, obſerving to 
be to windward, a praftice we have often ſucceeded in. 

Young Farmers, we mean thoſe who have only lately be- 
come ſo, little know the difficulties they have to encounter ; 
they think they have nothing to do but to plough and ſow, 
reap, thraſh, and ſend to market; but there are an hundred 
things to perplex them more than they are aware of, and not 
a little will ariſe merely in the article of ſervants, who are oſ- 
ten ignorant, and more often abſurdly obſtinate and wilful. 

« Servants. Ploughing. Ploughmen. March 14. Daud 
perſuaded Thomas White (the buſtler) that he could not plough 

2. 
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M. 2. with a ſmall cat's-head plough, and White was fool 
enough to believe him, and ſent him into another field. I 
ordered him back, and ſhameful work he made. His coulter 
ſtood within two inches and a half of the breaſt of the plough, 
and, of courſe, every handful of trumpery that accumulated, 
choaked her and threw her out. His mould-board (put on 
under his directions) worked in the nd at leaſt a ſoot be- 
hind the land-board. This, of courſe, threw her out of land, 
and, in endeavouring to get her in again, this and the fin of 
the ſhare threw her above ground. 

Il ſet the coulter as forward as the coulter-hole would ad- 
mit—ſix or eight inches from the breat—and cut away the 
mould-board, under ground, to the ſame length as the End- 
board, leaving the upper part to turn the furrow ; and never 
did plough go ſteadier, nor make better work —and, perhaps. 
with one-third leſs draught. I gave her to the plough- boy, 
not higher than the — 16Y and a better furrow could not be 
tarned. 

The ploughman's behaviour muſt proceed either from i 
norance La odBfnacy. If from the former, it is proof — 
that few know how to ſet a plough; for he is eſteemed the 
beſt ploughman in the country! If from obſtinacy—but I 
believe it was from both took this method to cure it 
I remonftrated with him on the ſcandalouſneſs of rangi 
away from a field which had been dunged for tares, ( — 
and the ſeaſon of ſowing ſo far ſpent. He was piqued at the 
boy's making better work than hnnſelf, and grew ſulky. ! left 


him. Coming into the twenty acres, the bull broke in yeſterday, 
had lileum ſẽ become reſff, (he laid down, and ſuffered hmfelf 
to. be d on the ground—they were obliged to turn him 


out of the team.) In the evening, gave a pitcher of ale, by 
way of chriſtening, and ordered the bull to be called avid. 
Perhaps, this may get the fellow laughed gat of his obſliuaey. 
Remember to notice the effeR.” | i 
March 18. Juft ſo—he was the laugh of the whole yard. 
This, for a while, increaſed his fulfenneſs; but ing the 
laugh grow loudeHe forced his countenance, and next 
day bedighting it with a grin, laid his complaint in good hu- 
mour. I promiſed him, that whenever he altered his ugly 
temper, I would alter the bull's name. He has, fee 
then, been perfectly pliable, and behaved himfelf as he 
to do;—and the name of the bull is no 12 David, 
Nueman.—-!s not this better than bickering ?” | 
The obſervations on the coulter and mould-board, are 
_ judicious. Illo be continued. 
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A Dai on the Progreſs and preſent State of 
AGRICULTURE. [ Continued. | 


African' Huſbandry. 


"HERE ſtill remains a part of the weſtern coaſt of Africa 
to be conſidered; a part inhabited by a very different 
3 and governed in a very different manner. Strangers 
at once to the arts of civil liſe, and to the cuſtoms of the ne · 
groes, they continue in a kind of patriarchal * 
2 fewitinerant families form a nation. 


This 1158 of *. ALE 7 

va of country is ſituated between 

on the weſtern coaſt of Africa, in 15 degrees go minutes four 
latitude, and the river del Spiritu Santo, or Manica, on the 
eaſtern coaſt of this vaſt continent, in the latitude of £5 de- 
grees ſouth. The Cape of Good Hope forms the 8 
extremity of Caffraria. 

The air is very hot, and would be ſuffocating, if the heat 
were not mitigated by the winds which blow continually from 
the fouthern ocean. Violent ſtorms alſo frequently ariſe, 
which, though they render the coaſt very dangerous, are ab 
ſolutely neceffary to the health of the inhabitants, who are al- 
ways allifted with pains in the head, if there happens to be a 
calm of any long continuance, "The ſoil in the yallies is in 

general fertile, but there are ſew vegetable produt̃tions 
— this country: The fruits and plants of the Tor- 
rid 7 as well as thoſe of Europe, flo exceedingly, and 
in the Dutch company's ſettlements at the Cape all kinds of 
Vor. IV. B b fruits, 


, 


——_ * 


cember it is all ripe, and then = in their harveſt. In 
January they tread out the corn in the fields, and by the latter 
cad of Foo it isall houſed. The inland parts of the coun- 
try are faid to be filled with woods and foreſts. - c; - -- 

The animal found there are lions, tygers, leopards, ele- 
phants, rhinoceroſes, elks, zebras, or wild aſſes, monkies, and 
other animals. A icular kind of eagles, called dung-birds, 
are found here. will attack a horſe or a cow in great 
1 making a _ 15 the __ = Hg with pare 
beaks talons, out the inſide, 
the bones and = ON 45 3 

affraria is in general a mountamous country; e 

principal eminences are in the neighbourhood of the Ca 
and called the Table-hill, Lion-hill, and Wind-hill, which 1s 
likewiſe called the Sugar-loaf mountain, from its form. On 
the. top of Table-hill, which is the higheſt of the three, ate ſ(e- 
veral fine ſprings of water, clear as cryſtal, and of an exquiſite 
taſte. On aſcending this mountain, the eye is delighted. with 
the view of its fertthty, and every part of it is adorned with 
the moſt ſtately trees, while its top and ſides are enamelled 
with a variety of flowers, the heauty and fragrance of which, 
according to Kolben, exceed any ed in Europe. Lion- 
hill is ſeparated from Table - hill by a valley, and on it a hut is 
eretted for the ſhelter of two centinels, who are always poſted 
there to give notice to the fort at the Cape, when a veſſel is 
making 5 r the harbour. Wind- hill is the loweſt of the three, 
being ſhaped like a ſugar-loaf, and abounds in excellent paſ- 
ture. There are no * rivers in this country; but the 
brooks and rivulets, which deſcend from the mountains, tend 
greatly to the fertilization of the land. e i FS 

The inhabitants of Caffraria, known by the name of Hotten- 
tots, are of a middling flature, with ſmall limbs, but very ſel- 
dom deformed. They eſteem a flat note as one of the eſſen- 
tial parts of beauty; and therefore, as ſoon. as a child is born, 
they break the griſtle of its noſe. Their eye-brows are large, 
their eyes black, their lips thick, their hair ſhort, black and 
curled, like that of negroes, their teeth remarkably white, and 
their complexion rather tawny than black; but, in order to 
darken it, they beſmear their bodies all over wth grant; ape 
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ſame method with their old men, when they become decrepid 
and uſeleſs. This, however, is done — 14 the advice, 
—_— without the conſent, of the chief men oft 
lace for commerce in Caffraria is the Cape 
of Pd pomp ich was firſt diſcovered by the Portugueſe in 
3. but Th never made any ſettlement. In 1600 the Dutch 
brd vibe t for many years afterwards only touched at it, in 
their — to and from the Dutch Eaſt- Indies, in order to take 
in freſh proviſions. At laſt, in the year 1650, Van Riebeck, a 
ſurgeon on board one of their India ſhips, ge out to the 
direftors of the Eaſt - India e i ferent a 
abliſh a ſet at. 


ompany, the 
hey would e 

the affair, they ordered four hips to for the Cape, 

with all the materrals, inſtruments, artificers, and other hands 

expedition; and appointed him Admiral, 


and Com- 
mander in chief of the intended ' ſettlement : at the ſame time 


ving him power to treat with the natives, and take any other 
neceſſary for the eſtabliſhment'of the Dutch, in ſuch man- 
age. Van Riebeck, 

itants with pre- 


— with ſiſting of 
brals, toys, beads, tobacco, glen ard ih hm, cooling of 
a tent 


his eng behaviour, ſo charmed the Hottentots, 

was di concluded, whereby it was that in conſide- 
ration of ſuch a quantity of certain toys and commodities, to be 
delivered to the natives, as were worth fifty thouſand 

the Dutch ſhould have full lib 2 A 
immediately built. and the trade eſtabliſhed bn 1 od 
and ſolid „ with many conſiderable privileges, of 

to their commerce with the Indies Dw 


: and an boſ for the reception of the 
fick, were ſoon erefted, — made for their 


wal In a few che numbe? of ſettlers had reforted 
"" 
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with every kind of accommodation. A number of new 

arrivi ty, they were obliged to extend themſelves 
at preſent they are divided into four prin- 
ies. The firſt is at the Cape; the ſecond is termed 
ellenbogeſh ; the third, the Drakedſton; and the fourth, 
averiſh, In order to provide againſt a future increaſe 
itants, the Dutch Eaſt-India 2 have purchaſed 


: 


H 
22 
T: 


- 
1 


ß f. 
55 


from the natives, all that tract of land Terra de Natal, 
for which they paid, in toys and other commodities, to the 
| of thirty thoaſand guilders, * 02. 


country of Caffraria, beſides the Cape and Terra de 
Heving th rept the wellea cou of Aﬀtie, : ſhall 
Having thus ern coaſt o ica, we 
proceed to the eaſtern. | 
| MONOMOT APA. i 

This country is bounded by the kingdom of Sofala on the 
eaſt ; by the mountains of Coats on ibe vel; by the river 
Del Spiritu Santo on the ſouth; and the river Cuama, which 
ſeparates it from Monomugi, on the north. It is divided into 
ſeven provinces or petty ingdoms, the Governors of which 
are vaſlals to the Emperor; the capital town of the whole 
country is Manica. 

The air of Monomotapa is eſteemed ſalutary, and the ſoil 
fertile, producing, on the banks of its numerous rivers, ſugar- 
canes, and a great number of fine trees, There are no beaſts 
of burden in this country ; but a prodigious number of ele- 

hants, as appears from the great quantity of ivory exported 
— thence. The inhabitants poſſeſs vaſt herds of horned cat- 
tle, which they greatly value. Gold is found in plenty in Mo- 
nomotapa: particles of it are carried away by the ſtreams of 
the rivers which run through their veins, and the inhabitants 
are very dexterous in diving to the bottom of the rivers and 
day, Bs whence they bring up the ſand, and ſeparate the 

it, 

This country is not. ve ulous: the people are on 

cloathed — Heir waiſts . . 5 rank ay 
hides over their other garments, the tails of which trail on the 
ground. Their arms are bows and arrows, darts, poignards, 
 cutlaſſes, and ſabres: and it is aſſerted, that there are a ſet of 
warlike females in this country, who, like the ancient Ama» 
20118, cut off their left breaſts, that they may ſhoot their arrows 
_ with more freedom. The 2 who aſſumes great ſtate 


and magnificence, has a thouſand wives, but one only reigns as 
pak. Empreſs, 
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rather are ſo cuſtomaæcy here, that ng, wan appears before 
= Et wr tan pen 
without a preſent... 7 
M 0 N OE M v © ip yy 
Joins to onom W 
IM 2 —.— Ron is ED 82 & 
The nature] produce of "this 2 ras 
pA vine, ol ind ach quantities of 

Fiat uy yew, be inhatages ot binge toc 2 
Theſe people vary according ds 18 uy is 7 ip; ide. ip; 

thoſe of Aba, ane. cruel 2 1 
ſacrifices, and ſpare none who * 
through their _ Others wander 1 — e to place, 
_ ſubſiſt by ; and mr of therk ate Had to be cani- 
Amber bas ae he currem in of thi coun, go 
pur Lacy wy common, that it is of no value among them. 
| . Ro 
Under this genera pellation are included the countries of 
Magadoxa, Melinda. Mombaza, Quiloa, Maſambique, and So- 
. — do NE ks in er daes 10, the 


ES. is a barren country, affording neither merchandize 
nor Cattle, except an excellent breed 0 zorſes, FP 5 
tives fell Ci do you who dif poſe of them, a 
Arabs. e peo e are a mixture o ns, 
and Chriſtians. 

Melinda, notipithlianding i it is ſituated ſo near 2 equator, 
being frequently refreſhed with ſhowers, and ſing ſea breezes, 
is very pleaſant, fruitful, and ſalutary. The city of the ſame 
name, and the capital of the Portugueſe dominions in this part 
of che world, is a large populous place, well built, and has a 
good harbour defended 7 4 Rong citadel. The public bald 
85 conſiſt of ſeventeen N nine religious bouſe: 

vernor's 1 the town-hall, ap the magazine, all all which 
exceed in grandeur any thing of the kind which is to be Found 
in Africa, The ware Gaſes, are ſtocked with all kinds of Eu- 
'Fopean merchandize, which the Pertugueſe exchange with the 
natives for gold, elephant's teeth, ſlaves, oſtrich feather, Wax, 
1 8. aloes, civet, ambergriſe, frankincenſe, rice, millet, 

fruits. % 

Mombaza is ſituated to the ſouth of Melinda, and 1 
i greatly in its foil, produce, &c. e 


. 7 
* * by 
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- Quiloa, of which a cotifidetable part is ati iſland, enj 
fruifful ſoil, with a very unſalutary air. Moſt excellent 

canes are produced there, but che afwhdleſomenefs of the 45 

mate prevents the eſe from cultivating chem to an 

great advantage. The ch f part of the tühabitants are idol 

ters, and the reſt. Mahbmedans> It is faid that the King of this 


| of rt 
S 


lies ſouth of Quilos, and deri Gt ano 
1 BENE ee an At. about 
| circumference, and very populous, « The air is hot, — 
foil in moſt : places andy and barren. . The produftions of this 
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in — Naan flowers to ſuch. a degree, that = 
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allert. they firſt diſcover their approach to it b 


oe coaſt op ee 
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ue, whoſe Aye laſts b 
al that 7 revenue, — ol the ſoldiers pape 


. 7 e NN Ophir, whither us 


- The debe enn of C Qui os Monbara, and Melinda, come to 

country in ſtngll boats, zambues, laden with Glkdtuffs, 

lue and white coin, 2 2 g — which 

exchange wit inhabitants for and ivory ; and the 

8 ſell hem again to the ſubjetts of Monomotapa, who 
give them e in return without weighing it. 


ital. is ſitugted on a riuer of the ſame name, 
abou: Gl ES he ſea-coalt.. It is in the poſſeſſion of 


bee who built a {irc fort there in the year 1500. 
he country, which is ſpacious, is is litile known to any but —_ 
elves. 
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ſelves. They have ſettled on the continent in prodigious num- 
bers, and proven vailed on the natives to clothe. themſelves accord- 
to the E mode, which has eſtabliſhed a conſider- 
415 and — e commerce to them. Their chief trade, how- 
ever, conſiſts in gold, ambergriſe, ſlaves, and ſilk ftuffs. 


ET: 6-1.0:-Þ:5-:& 


This country, hending Nubia, ina, Abeſt. or 
Abex, and Anian, is bounded to the north 1. 
defart of Barca; to the ſouth by and to 
the eaſt by the Red Sea and the eaſtern ocean; and to the weſt 
Ne 6 banded by on the north ; Abyf 

ia is nia on 

the ſouth ; bounded by Bp on the be Ayia on 
and Ni Agr ter { It is faid to be four hundred 

— 1. LI ee but even the beſt hiſ- 

rule anf ee int know little of che dimenſions of this, 

of Africa. The ſame un- 

ee to their government and religio igion; 

Tr poled, that the country is divided into a 
K ingdoms and ſtates, and that the inhabi- 
tants profeſs the religion Le thoſe countries upon which they 
chance to border; ſo 5 that among them are found Chri 
Jews, Mahomedans, and Pagans. Nubia is faid to abound in 
gold, muſk, ſandal· wood, and ivory; and alſo that there are 
ie 161 Aongs camels, lions, and every other animal, both 

and tame, which are found in the neighbouring country 

of Abyflima. 
Ab nia has now Reer communication with other 
parts of the world. Abex, which extends itſelf along the weſ- 
tern coaſt of the Red Sea, being in the poſſeſſion of the Turks, 
and the reſt of it ſurrounded wi — + 2 
however, are ſaid to be exc fertile, being diverſif 
woods and platns well planted with 
dars, and watered by ſevera] noble rivers, partic 
which, rifing in the midſt of it, and firſt taking 
round its ſource, Ne Lat antlers Meg eng 
afterwards two hundred miles towards the eaſt; then turning to 
the ſouth and ſouth-eaſt, continues its courſe two hundred and 
miles farther, In this courſe it forms the lake Dambea, 
which is a hundred and twenty miles in circumference. From 
thence it takes a ſemicircular ſweep of five = 
then turning directly north, enters the This 
wining ol ot only reader the fol Eray e, but 
is 
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is of infinite advantage to inland commerce ; 
Nile's entering there are ſo many ſte 
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h aſter the 
and cata- 
le for the pur- 
periodical rains, when the ſun is 
vertical, p T of water deſcend from the moun- 
tains, which, ing the vallies, they yield plenty of corn, 
— — the fineſt flax in the univerſe, cotton, 
ugar. 7 urks annually export ig — of rice 
—. — ne der at the time of the es to Mecca, 
Arabia not affording proviſicn ſufficient 1 ſiſtence. 
There is plenty of gold in Abyſſinia, but none of the mines 
are wrought at . for the Turks will not ſuffer any other 
nation to trade there, which prevents the Ethiopians from hav- 
ing an N of bartering it for the 3 of Eu- 
rope. ere are alſo mines of ſilver, copper, and precious 
Kones, among which are the largeſt emeralds in the world. — 
The n nia are, a particular fine breed 
of horſes, zebras, elephants, camels, dromedaries, oxen, ſheep, 
males, aſſes, and ſuch other beaſts as have been meng- 
oned as © > 9g" of 7 oY This cou is often infefled 
with ts o which are and excellent 
. Ther — a number 5 and other 
n cularly one fort, which is fo much of the 
of the d n which it harbours, and on which it ſybſifts, that 
it is not avoided, though its ſting is attended with imme 
diate death, both to man and beaſt. 
In m_ perſons, the Ho pre Foe not at alt — the 
negroes inea, vith o having on the con 
— and ſome of them being v 5 handſome. The Th, 
olive complexion is eſteemed the fineſt by t and next to 
that the jet black. They polleſo a vaſt ſhare of vivacity and na- 
tural wit, are of a teachable diſj 3 and fond of learning; 
but enjoy very few —— of obtai Perſons of 
rank among them wear veſts made of filks, 4 or cotton ; 
but the poor people have only a ſmall piece of ſkin, or coarle 
wrapped about their waifts, In their eating, they abſtain 
from all things prohibited to the Jews, and their rink is mead, 
metheglin, and a liquor made from wheat or ric 
The inzans exchange their gold, — and horſes, 
with the Turks, for Gilks, Kuß. — linens, and carpets.— 
The Jews are faid to be the only weavers and fmiths | 
them ; and as for other handicrafts, every man breeds 
children to the trade or profeſſion that he uſes himſelf. 


rats in it, that it is no ＋ 4 properly navi 
e 


poſes of traffic. Lay: 


religion ſeems to be a mixture of Chriſtianity and Judaifm, 
ol. IV. Cc = 
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tly reſembling that of the of 
| | ner and form, 2 the e 
2 ort 


made ſeveral converts, among whom. were the dhe Ki 

- —_— officers of his — But finding the Jeſi 

A ener! began to interfere in affairs of government, they Gove 
all ed to the fury of the populace, and the ancient reli- 
sion again reſtored. 

The power of the Abyſſinian monarch was formerly unli- 
'mited, but at preſent he can tranſaR no affairs of conſequence, 
| without the concurrence of the grandees. He paſſes the prin- 
cipal part of the year in the field, attended by great bodies of 
horſe and foot, with whom he makes a tour through different 


= his dominions; and on every occaſion aſſumes great 
\ Abes rol Api are bounded on the non h and weſt by 


- barren deſart. dn ey ogy yay of 
S 
ew towns. 


the two. principal ports, and about an 
n foonn each other This country ji 

a6, abonnding in ok of the necefaries of ſp 
71 CO NEE we 


By +4 1. On the cle of en. 
From Mawe's and” Nbercyombie's Univerſal Gardener and Botaniſt. 1 


"T4 common Af (paragus is one of our choiceſt eſculents 
of the {pring cd beg Beginning of ſummer, and bighly me- 
. Tits culture ineve 
But belides. _ garden Aſparagus, botaniſts 
preſent us with nine or ten more ſpecies in the ſame genera, 
- under the title of Aſparagus, which are principally tender 
. Drubby exotics of the green-houſe and ſtove; ſeveral of 
which are retained in our gardens, which we ſhall take notice 
of after the culture of the CG kind. mY 
„ Claſs 
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i Claſs and order, Hexandria Monoginia. 


* Charatters.] CALtx, none. COROLLA, ſix petals, form- 
ing a tube below, and ſpread at top. STAMINA, fix ſhott 
filaments, and roundiſh antheræ. P1$STILLUM, a trigonous 
germen, very ſhort ſtyle, and prominent ſtigma. PERICAR- 
PIUM, a globoſe berry, of three cells, each having two round- 
iſh ſeeds. 

We ſhall firſt of all proceed in the culture of the com - 
mon Aſparagus, and the following is the ſpecies : 


* ASPARAGUS Officinal:s. 


„The Offcinaltis, or Common Aſparagus.] Aſparagus, 
with an ere& herbaceous ſtalk, three 4 boos eet dich, ind 
very fine briſtly leaves. | 

This is a perennial fibrous-rooted plant, the roots bein 
of many years duration, but the tops or ſtalks are annual, a 
the plants being raiſed from ſeed, they, after having acquired 
a period of three years' growth, produce proper ſized Aſpara- 
gus, and of which the ſame roots furniſh an annual ſupply for 
many years, continuing to riſe in perfection for fix or eight 
weeks each ſummer; then the ſhoots run up to ſtalks, flower, 
and perfect ſeeds in autumn. 

It is the young ſhoots or ſtalks of the plant that are uſed, 
which, when from about one to four or five inches long above 
the ſurface of the ground, are in the greateſt perfection. 

*« The natural ſeaſon of theſe plants for uſe is, from about 
the beginning of May, until the middle or latter end of June. 
For about the fourth week in April, or firſt in May, the roots 
begin to ſend up ſhoots or buds, and as often as theſe are ga- 
thered, new ones continue rifing in ſucceſſion from the ſame 
roots; but in order to preſerve the roots in vigour, it is adviſe· 
able to leave off cutting the buds about the third or fourth week 
in June. The common rule is, to continue cutting about fix. 
or ſeven weeks, then permit the whole to run up to ſtalk, 

« But beſides the crop of natural Aſparagus in ſummer, it 
may alfo be obtained in perfection in winter, and early in 
ſpring, by the aid of hot-beds. 


Propagation of the Plants. 


The propagation of Aſparagus is by feed only, which is 
ſold A at all 22 It is wks ſown in 
Feb , or beginning of March, in a bed of rich earth, four- 
feet-wide, broad-caſt on the ſurface; and directly tread it in, 
andrake the ground. pe 1 

C 2 * 36 
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In ſix weeks, or thereabouts, the plants will appear. 


them clean from weeds all the ſummer, and in winter 
alittle litter on the ground, to defend the crowns of the roots 
from froſt, and in ſpring following they will be fit to be tranſ- 
planted, where they are finally to remain, as hereafter dire&- 
ed, which, in two or three years after, will produce Aſparagus . 
fit to gather ; for, obſerve, Aſparagus is always three years, at 
leaſt, — the time of ſowing the ſeed, till the plants obtain 
ſtrength enough to produce ſhoots of due ſize for the table; 
that is, one year in the ſeed-bed, and two after being tranſ- 
planted; but the ſame plantation will continue ran — 
Aſparagus ten or twelve years, nay, will even endure fifteen 
2222 but at that age, the ſhoots will be ſmall, and 
the whole annual produce inconſiderable; a new plantation 
ſhould, therefore, be made once every, eight, ten, or twelve 
years, as you ſhall j neceſſary. 
* — 2 2 defirous 3 plantation of Aſpara- 
t for uſe, as as you may gain a year, 
— haſing ready-raiſed year-old of the —— 
itchen-gardeners, at a ſhilling or eighteen · pence per hundred. 
« But this is only meant for private uſe, as thoſe who raiſe 


n, are very extenſive, cularly 
Deptford, where ſome of the gardeners 8 acres of 
ground employed in Aſparagus. 

v Method of Planting. | 
« The time of year to make a ion of theſe plants, is 
time in March, in common light ground, and at lateſt, 

the firſt or ſecond week in April; but in cold moiſt ſoils, 
from about the 2oth of March to the 1gth of Apetl, is the 
proper time to plant them in ſuch land. 
Wich regard to ſoil and fituation, the plants ſucceed to- 
lerably in any common pliable ſoil of er. 
but it is, however, eligible to allow them a ſpot of the very 
beſt and richeſt moderately light ground, in one of the 
quarters, expoſed to the free air and full ſun ; for this is of 
much i Dung muſt be added, fix or eight inches 
thick at leaſt, but if ten or twelve the better. The ground is 
then to be trenched one or two ſpades deep, as you ſhall ſee 
neceflary, 2 regularly in ench trench, obſerv- 
ing, if you trench but one det 


' the the 
bottom, but if you dig two r — 
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ſecond fpit, about ten or twelve inches below the ſurface; and 
if the trenching be performed in winter, or any conſiderable 
time before the planting ſeaſon, it is proper to throw the 
ground into ri ſo level it down when that time arrives. 

The neceſſary ſpace of ground to plant for private ſer - 
vice, is from about five to fiſteen rods, making the calculation 
according to the extent of the family. 

** The proper quantity of plants to a rod, excluſive of the 
alleys, is about 260. 

„Always chuſe one-year old plants, not older, as thoſe of 
that age will eſtabliſh themſelves ſooner, and more effeQually 
than older roots. 

The plants, at the time of planting, conſiſt only of roots; 

, at the proper time, are to be taken up from the ſeed-bed 
with a fork, as entire as poſſible; and fort out the ſtrongeſt for 
planting, which are not to be trimmed, only cutting off ſuch 
parts-as are broken or bruiſed. 

„They are to be planted in rows a foot aſunder, and 
formed into beds, each bed to conſiſt of four rows, allowin 
three feet and half alleys betwixt bed and bed, and are to be 

anted in drills or ſmall trenches, in the following manner : 

in at one end of the plot of ground, and ftretch a line 
croſs - ways eighteen inches from the end; then with the ſpade 
held in an erett poſition, cut out a narrow trench, cloſe — 
the outfide of the line, fix or eight inches deep, making the 
ſide next the line nearly upright. This done, get the roots, 
and place them againſt the upright ſide of the trench, ten or 
twelve inches diſtant, with the crowns two inches below the 
ſurface, ſpreading the fibres both ways, and draw a little earth 
up about each plant as you go on, juſt to fix them till the row 
is planted. One row being thus formed, move the line a ſoot 
farther, and caſt out another trench, the earth of which readil 
covers the plants of the firſt ; place the roots as hefore di- 
reed, and ſo on to the third and fourth rows, making the 
earth of each trench cover in the plants of that immediatel 
before it; and when four lines are planted, one bed is T 
Then meaſure off three ſeet ſix inches for an alley, &c. and 
proceed to plant another bed of the ſame dimenſions; and 
after that, leaving another three foot and half alley, plant a 
third bed, and in this manner proceed until your plantation is 


_— 

* The beds and alleys may either be lined out now, or de- 
ferred till the winter dreſſing, obſerving that, of the three feet 
fix inches direfted for alleys, two feet only are to be allowed 


for 


% {SM 
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for that uſe, the other foot and half is to be added to the beds, 
which makes each bed four feet and a half wide, i. e. nine 
inches on each (ide wider than the two outſide rows of plants; 
but at this time the alleys are only to be trodden out, taking 
out none of the earth, and ſo ſtand in the alleys, and lightly 
rake the beds ſmooth. | | 

But in making the above plantation, if you have occa- 
fion to make the moſt of every ſpet of ground, a thin crop 
of onions may be ſown the firſt year on the ſame plat as ſoon 
as the Aſparagus is planted; treading in the ſeed, and rakeing 
the beds with a light and even hand. 

The Aſparagus being planted, their culture is as follows : 
Their ſhoots will appear above ground the beginning of May, 
not bigger than ſtraws, ſo muſt be permitted to run wholly to 
ſtalk. During ſummer they muſt be kept clean from weeds, 
by ſmall-hoing them three or four times in the courſe of that 
ſeaſon; and if there is a crop of onions, thin them in the uſual 
way, cutting up any that grow immediately about the Aſpa- 

. In , when the Aſ; ſtalks decay, cut them 
down, clear off weeds, and dig the alleys two feet wide, bury- 
ing the weeds therein, and ſpread ſome of the earth over the 

, which is all that is neceſſary to be done until March, at 
which time the beds ſhould be deeply hoed and raked ſmooth, 
rmitting the ſhoots to run as in the firſt ſummer; and in 
ober, cut down the decayed haulm as before, and land up 
the beds. In ſpring following, being the ſecond aſter plant- 
ing, {lightly fork-dig the beds, and rake them level, and in this 
ſpring the ſhoots will riſe of tolerable ſubſtance, when you may 

begin the firſt gathering. | 

Winter Dreſſing, or Landing up the Beds. 

From about the middle of October, to the latter end of 
November, is the time to give the Aſparagus beds their winter 
dreſſing. | I 
N This dreſſing conſiſts in cutting down the decayed ſtalks 
of the plants annually at the above time, and clearing the beds 
from weeds, digging the alleys, and ſpreading ſome of the earth 
on the top of the beds, which 1s called landing up the beds. 

It is done in the following manner: The decayed ſtalks 
or haulm are to be cut down with a knife within an inch or 
two of the ground, then with a ſharp hoe cut up all weeds,. 
at the ſame time drawing them off into the alleys to be bu- 
ried. This done, proceed to line out the alleys, ſtretching the 
line along the edges of the beds about nine inches from each: 

outer 
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- outer row of plants; the ſtumps of the ſtalks will be a guide; 
then with a ſpade chop the gronnd along by direction of the 
line, by which you form each bed four feet and a half wide, 
and the alleys two feet. The alleys are then to be dug one 
- ſpade deep, and a good portion of the earth fpread over each 
| bed-three or four inches thick; as you proceed in digging, 
the weeds drawn off the beds are from time to time to be 
trimmed into the bottom, and buried a due depth, obſerving 
to land the beds all a regular thickneſs, ſo as to make them 
about fix or eight inches higher than the level of the alleys, 
. forming the edge of each bed full and ſtraight. 
The above work, of landing the Aſparagus- beds, muſt be 
- Fepeated every autumn. 
L may, by ſome, be thought, that by an annual landing 
of the beds, they in ſeveral years will be conſiderably raiſed ; 
but obſerve, that by the ſpring-forking and raking, together 
with the repeated hoeings and clearing off weeds in ſummer, 
and at the time of landing up in autumn, a conſiderable part 
ol the earth is annually drawn off again into the alleys. _ 
„After performing the winter dreſſing of theſe beds, a 
row or two of cabbage-plants may be planted in each alley, 
as a place of ſhelter during winter, by which they will be for- 
- warded for early ſpring coleworts ; or a row of mazagan dwarf 
beans may be planted in October or November, in the warm- 
eſt ſide of each alley, for an early crop. The market garden- 
ers alſo often occupy the beds during winter, by planting a 
crop bf cabbage lettuce thereon for ſpring ſervice, which * 
ing all gathered or tranſplanted elſewhere by the beginning 
of April, do not injure the Aſparagus. SEE 
he, Hera [o be continued. 


—— — 


ART. III. Account of the Mildew, confidered as the principal 
Cauſe of Epidemic Diſeaſes among Cattle ; with Direction: 
concerning the Manner of treating theſe Diſeaſes. 


M J. S. Segar, the author of a Treatiſe upon this ſubjeR, 
| „ obſerves, that the Mildew, which he conſiders as a kind 


of ruſt, is of ſuch a ſharp and corroſive nature, that it raiſes 
blifters on the feet of the ſhepherds who go bare-foot, and even 
conſumes the hoofs of the cattle. He ſulpefts that it has more 
or leſs the quality of arſenic, though he does not pretend to 
aſſert this poſitively. Its pernicious influence, according to 
him, is rendered ſtill more powerful by à variety of 22 

. ances, 


— 3 —„—— 
— 
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Rances, ſuch as og the cattle into the fields too early in the 
on Hae water mixed with ice, ox but lately thawed, 
ng. kept in that are too cloſe and ikby, and that 

are ont ciently aired. The Mildew, producing the diſeaſe, 

is that which dries and burns the graſs and leaves. Itfalls uſu- 
ally in the morning, particularly after a thunder ſtorm. - Its 
iſonous quality, (which does not continue above twenty-four 
| 4 never operates, but when it has been ſwallowed imme- 
diately after its falling, The diſorder it occaſions, attacks the 

RKomach, is accompanied with pimples on the tongue, with loſs 

of appetite, with * £.e of the aliments in the tomach, 

with a cough, and a difficulty of reſpiration. 
As a preſervative, the author preſcribes, Las TIE in ſpring and 
in winter. The medicine he adviſes, is compo 

of ſulphur of nr and ſixty grains of * of lala le bs 


againſt vomiting, at and every thing tht i of a heating nar, 


Az. IV. Account of a yy Fi | found i the South 


HIS fiſh was of Fa genus by Linnzus named /etraodon. 
It reſembled in ſhape th the ſun-fiſh, and had a large, 
head. During the ſtay of the Reſolution at the iſland of 
ew Caledonia, the Captain's clerk had purchaſed i it from one 
of the natives, who had killed it with a ſpear. Capt. Cook having 
no ſuſpicion of its being of a ee nature, ordered it to be 
dreſſed for ſupper, but f of drawing 
and deſcribing it, took up ſo 11 71 * that the liver and roe 
only were ſerved up that evening, and the remainder pre- 
ſerved for the next day. As the liver was large and oily, 
without any particular bad taſte, the Captain and the two 
Mr. Forſters only taſted it. About three o'clock in the mory- 
ing, Mr. Forſter awaking, found himſelf 3 y, and 
his. hands and feet entire A 


as it were, ben i up, 
and was ſcarcely — 4. lo ; and Capt. Cook and the younger 
Mr. Forſter, ere * nr themſelves 19 the 
ſame ſituation. he ſ e ſomewhat 


hmbs were benu and wichoui ſenſation fo that they could 

lei Geir checks ter . 
eks, their lips e liv a 

—_— oppreſſion had taken place. als gent deg of 

riſer 9 them by the ſurgeon r. Patton, and afterwards ſu- 

Thele medicines — rebel, ak -* 

3 
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days they were all reſtored to health, without any bad conſe- 
quences remaining. Some dogs, which had ſeized upon the re- 
mains of the liver, were taken extremely ill ; and a pig, which 
had eaten the entrails of the fiſh, died ſoon after, being ſwelled 
to an unuſual ſize. The day after the fiſh was purchaſed, ſome 
of the natives came on board. At fight of the fiſh, which was 
hung upon the half-deck, they made ſigns that it occaſioned 
pains in the ſtomach, drowſineſs, and death; and when it was 
offered them, they refuſed it with the ſtrongeſt marks of aver- 
fion.—The fiſh was preſerved by Mr. Forſter, in ſpirits of wine, 
and brought over to England. 


ART. V. On the Uk 0 5: BE Catapla he in Mortifica- 
tions. F 2 al — of 


A the beginning of July, 1770, I was called to the 
2 affiſtance of a gentlewoman of this town, aged ſixty-ſeven 
— ſhe was of a thin relaxed habit of , and her natural 

engtk much decayed: at this time a mortification was begin - 
ning in the end of her great toe, which did not ſucceed any 
other diſorder or accident, —The bark, red wine, opiates, vola- 
tile and cordial medicines, were, therefore, freely = iſtered. 
Cataplaſms, with the bark, opiates, and aromatics, were fre- 
quently applied externally; vinous and ſpirituous ſtupes were 
Likewiſe uſed; but before the end of September, all the toes on 
the affected foot were periſhed; and the mortification kept ad- 
vancing flowly, with a livid ee ſpreading as high as the 
ancle: which gave me very little hopes of her recovery. eſpe- 
cially as ſhe grew tired of all medicines.— But as I had ſucceſs- 
fully preſerved dead fleſh for many months, by keeping it in 
fixible, or new generated air, (according to the diſcovery of Dr. 
Macbride) I determined to 45 the effect it would have, by an 
external application in this caſe, expecting the putrid effluvia of 
the gangrened parts (on which, there is great reaſon to believe, 
the ſpreading of all gangrenes depends) might be correfied, or 
in ſome part deſtroyed, by the fixible air. A cataplaſm was, 
therefore, directed of ſuch dint as I thought beſt adapted 
to ferment by the addition of ſome yeaſt, as wheat-flour, ho- 
ney, and water; theſe were mixed into a thin paſte, and — 
the fire till they to ferment, and were then applied, 
nearly cold, once a day for ten days, when, to my great ſatisfac- 
tion, the mortification was ſtopped, and the id flench aba- 
ted; the cataplaſms were continued till the dead toes became 
looſe, and were removed, when common digeſtives and deſen - 

Vol. IV. D d ſative 
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lative plaiſters were ſubſtituted in their place ; the 2 
to diſc good matter, put up new fleſh, and had a fay 
ance. But accidentally one night, about the end of No- 


— — off, and lay with the ſtump expoſed 
to the. cold air; in the morning I found the ſtump black and 
I dreſſed it with warm ſoſt digeſtives, and covered them 
with the Therzaca Londinenſis: but could not get any diſcharge 
from it, the mortification having again taken place; and reached 
in a few days the thick or middle of the foot. The ſmell 
becoming again intolerable, the fermenting cataplaſms were ap- 
rw as before; and all the livid appearance, which ſpread a 
's breadth above the ancle, was alſo covered with them ; 

and in a few days I was thoroughly ſatisfied the mortification 


was again ſtopped ; her appetite was ly decayed, 
and her ſrength much uſted. The cataplaſms 
tinued till the beginning of March 177 1, when the dead parts 


ſeparated about the middle of the metatarſal bones, almoſt even 
ns if they had been taken off with a ſaw, and were removed 
with the dr without the loſs of a tea ſpoonful of blood. 
From this time the ſore healed kindly, though remarkably flow; 


ſhe began to recover her appetite and health, which ſhe ſtill 


Since the above caſe, I have ſeen the good effects of fixed 
air, applied nearly in the ſame manner, (adding ſometimes a 
ittle cort. Peruv. or tinct. Thebaic. to the cataplaſms) in a 
beginning mortification on the leg of an old gentleman, at- 
tended with ſwelling and blackneſs about his foot and ancle, 
with a livid appearance running up the fide of his leg, and 
many large veſications upon the foot, which never grew any 
larger, nor more in number, after the ſermenting cataplaſms 
were applied; but healed or dried up ſoon ; the ſwelling aba- 
ted, and the blackneſs diſappeared in a few days; and in a 
fortnight he was able to walk about, and flill continues well. 
I have alſo uſed the fermented cataplaſms with ſome advan- 
tage, to fœtid foul ulcers, where I have ſuſpected the abſorp- 
tion of the fcetid matter to be prejudicial to health. _ _ 
Query. Is not fixed air a weak acid If fo, it is not ſur 
rizing that it ſhould teſiſt putrefaCtion, as all other acids have 
— long known to do; but its fluidity enabling it to 
trate further into ſoſt bodies, and its cauſticity being ſo 
Tall. renders it both 2 3 wars more convenient 
for counteratting putrefaction in living bodies. | 
The acid nature of this fluid ap from its uniting with 
cauſtic calcareous earth, and ucing thoſe cryſtals called 
dog-tooth ſpar. | „ 9'*: 7, 
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With cauſtic fixed alkalies, it cryſtalizes and produces mild 
fixed alkalies. 

With cauſtic volatile alkalies, it cryſtalizes, and produces 
mild volatile alkalies : and from all theſe bodies it is diſpoſ- 
ſeſſed by ſtronger acids.—It further appears to be an 
from its diſſolving the iron in chalybeate waters. 

I beg leave to add, that this fixed or fixible air (if a weak 
acid) is the moſt univerſal acid in nature, as not only all lime- 
ſtone, chalk, marble, and marles, are replete with it; but it 
makes up eat part of the compoſition of all animal; and 
— bodies, Yr _ in great —— in the atmos 

here; as a from the experiments of procuring fixible 
25 from all 2 by fermentation, or by the addition 
of ſtronger acids, by. charcoal, and laſtly from: the 
icum which is almoſt inſtantly produced on lime-water e 
to the air, which is a re-production of lime-ſtone. | 

- CO 2 55 JOHN POWER... 


ART, VI. On the Uſe of Elder to dfrey the 7 Hi in Dureh. Sc, 
. — SY LVAN, 81. 1 


892 — to be of great wa. It rele 
the effects 2 755 Elder. iS „. 


Sambuitvs: Fran in TOY nigro. 200 
11. In 2 cabbage-plants from being eaten or [75 


aged caterpillers. 
20. 10 preventing blights, and their effects, on fruit and 


other trees. 
„gd. In the preſervation of crops of wheat from the vel. 
Jows, and other deſtructive infſefts. = 
«- 4th. In ſaving crops of turnips from the fly, . 
if. I was led to my fixſt experiments, hy conſideri 


ry a 
, od by a bruſh of green elder leaves are, and from th ence, 
how much more ſo they myſt be to thoſe of a bit. 
e whom I conſidered as being as much ſuperior ic us in 
"ITY delicacy, 
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delicacy, as inferior in fize. Accordingly, I took twigs of 
Elder, and with them whipt the lants well, 0 
tly as not to hurt them, juſt as the butterflies firſt appeared; 
Pom which time, for theſe two ſummers, though the butter. 
flies would hover and flutter round them like gnomes or ſylphs, 
abs gs r er ele 
iller blown, after the plants were whipt; . h an 
— bed was infeſted as uſual. OY 
„%% \ toad poems were 
— — — 3 

rr zam are i finer than 
the former, I whipt the limbs of a wall plumb- tree, as hi 
I could reach; the leaves of which were preſerved green, 
riſhing, and unhurt, while thoſe not fix inches higher, and from 
thence u were blighted, ſhrivelled up, and full of worms. 
Some of theſe laſt | afterwards reſtored by whipping with, and 
tying up Elder among them. It muſt be that this tree 
Tres fa full blofſorm at the time of whi , which was much 
r 
But I conclude from the whole, that if an 


with blue wings, 
ear of the corn, and produces a worm, almoſt viſible to the naked 


; but being ſeen a pocket microſcope, it appears 
r got of rere amber, and is 


{o prolific, that I laft week diſtinfly counted forty- one livi 
yellow maggon or inſet in the huſk of one l 
heat, a number ſufficient to eat up and deſtroy the corn in a 

whole ear. I intended to have tried the following experiment 
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revent thoſe flies from pitchi 
tuation; nor was I di ms | for I am firmly perſuaded, 

that rio flies pitched or on the corn after it had been 
ſo ſtruck. But I had the mortification of obſerving the flies 
(the evening before it was ſtruck) already on the corn (fix, ſe- 
ven, or eight, on a ear) ſo that what damage had ac- 
crued, was done before the operation took place; for, on exa- 
mining it laſt week, I found the corn which had been ſtruck 
ou free of the yellows, very much more ſo than what was 
k. I have, therefore, no doubt but that, had the ope- 

ration been performed ſooner, the corn would have remained 
totally clear and untouched. If fo, ſimple as the proceſs is, 
I flatter myſelf, it bids fair to preſerve the fine crops of corn 
from deſtruftion, as the ſmall inſeQts are the crop's greateſt 
enemy. One of thoſe yellow flies laid at leaſt eight or ten 


their tents in ſo noxious a 


eggs, of an oblong ſhape, on my thumb, only while carrying b 
the wing acroſs . Ha or 4 as appeared on viewing 
with a pocket microſcope. 


« 1th. Crops of turnips are frequentlydeſtroyed, when young, 
by bein Line b bmg; inſefs, cither flies page this 1 fla. 
ter m fel may be effeftually prevented, 1 having an Elder 
buſh ſpread ſo as to cover out the breadth of a ridge, and 
drawn once backward and forward by a man, over the young 
turnips. I am confirmed in this idea. by having ſtruck an Elder 
buſh over a bed of young cauliflower-plants, which had begun 
to be bitten, and would otherwiſe have been deſtroyed by thoſe 
inſects; but after that operation, it remained untouched. 
In ſupport of my opinion, I beg leave to mention the fol- 
lowing fact from very credible information, that about eight or 
nine years ago, this county was ſo infeſted with cock-chaffers 
'or oakwebs, that in many pariſhes they ate every green thing 
but Elder; nor left a leaf untouched beſides Elder buſhes, which 
alone remained green and unhurt, amid the general devaſtation 
of ſo voracious a multitude. On refletting on theſe ſeveral cir- 
cutnſtances, a thought ſuggeſted itſelf to me, whether an Elder, 
now eſteemed noxious — offenſive, may not be one day ſeen 
planted with, and entwiſting its branches among, fruit trees, in 
order to preſerve the fruit from deſtruttion by inſetts; and 
whether the ſame means, which produced theſe ſeveral effects, 
may not be extended to a great variety of other caſes, in the 

reſervation of the vegetable kingdom. 
The Dwarf Elder (ebulus) I apprehend emits more offen- 
five effluvia than common Elder ; therefore muit be preterable 
to it in the ſeveral experiments. 


Devonſhire. CHR. GULLETT. 
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Ax r. VII. The famous American Retapt for the Rheumatiſm. 
AKE of garlick two cloves, gum ammoniat one drachm ; 
blend them into two or three boluſſes, with fair water, 
and ſwallow them one at night, and one in the morning.— 
Drink, while taking this recipe, ſaſſafras tea, —— 

fo as to have the tea - pot filled with chips. This is 
found to baniſh the rheumatiſm, and even contrattions of the 
joinst, in a few times taking. It is very famous in America, and 
100l. has been given for the recipe. ooo 
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ART. VIII. On Hedges and their Uſe in Fencing. | 
| [Continued from page 138.] 2 

PHE huſbandmar has ſeen in the preceding chapter, the 
complete and exact method of making a quicklet-hedge: 
we ſhall now lay before him ſeveral particulars relating to the 
time for his ma ing, and repairing his work," the choice of his 
ſeeds, and other fuch particular: "inch, "ll h ſome of 
them may appear Jels imporjant, 366. all worth his ſervota Fou- 

_ wet ertrariy . wi; 
There are ;twp ſeaſons in the year for planting a quickſet- 


hedge, and tee for it will not ſucceed in any others. 
Theſe are, early in ſpring, or late in autumn. 

For the ſpring planting, the laſt week in February, and the 
firſt week in March, are the beſt ; for the autumn, the whole 
month of October, and the firſt or ſecond week in November: 
a quickſet, planted at either of theſe ſeaſons, will grow; but by 
what we have ſeen from frequent experience, we prefer the 

r SR 

In places where the young quick will be too much expoſed to 
catfle, there muſt be a d a the edge of the Auch as 
well as on the: top of the bank. This is an additional expence, 
but it keeps the work ſecure, and gives. the quick leave to ſpring 
without moleſtation ; and the ſucceſs is always ſpeedier, as wel 
as greater, h | 0 

hen the quickſet-hedge is to be made without a ditch or 
bank, the plants are to be diſpoſed in a different manner from 
that uſed in the common way of working. They are to be 
ſet nearly upright, in two ſtrait rows, by line, and about a foot 
diſtant from each other. They will thriye this way very well; 
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but ſhould be fenced with a high dead hedge on both ſides, for 

are more expoſed to miſchief of oP ind than the others. 

ſt ſoils and ſituations will bear the hawthorn, and when- 

ever it will thrive tolerably, it is preferable to any other ſhrub 

by way of fence. Where there is too much wet, or where the 

ſoil is perſect ſand, it does not ſucceed; but for theſe places, 
other thrubs will be propoſed. | 

If the careful huſbandman will look into the hedges, he will 
ſee there is a manifeſt difference among the hawthorn-ſhrubs 
ſome having more, ſome fewer branches; and ſome much 
leaves than others. As we have adviſed him to have a 
little nurſery for the raiſing his ſets, we ſhall here add a very 
material piece of advice, though little regarded in general ; that 
is, that he gather the haws for ſeed himſelf, and that he take 
a particular notice from what ſhrub he gathers them. 

He will find that the hawthorns with ſmalleſt leaves have 
the moſt branches, and the greateſt number of thorns. Theſe, 
therefore, will be ſure to make the beſt fence; and they are the 
ſturdieſt, and leaſt liable to accidents while young. 

Let him gather his haws, when they are well ripened, from 
one of theſe ſmall-leayed buthy ſhrubs, the ſmaller leaved and 
more buſhy, the better ; for the ſets will follow the nature of 
the parent-tree, or improve upon it; eſpecially as we have di- 
rected the nurſery for the * them to be upon a poor piece 
of ground; for richneſs in the ſoil tends to throw the nouriſh- 
ment in all ſhrubs into the leaves, and not into the woody 
One reaſon, therefore, of having the nurſery upon a bad 

of ground is, that from the ſeeds of a buſhy ſmall-leaved 
wthorn, the ſets may continue of that kind; but there is ano- 
ther much more material, which is, that on this circumſtance 
ends in a great meaſure their thriving in the Ledge. For 
this is a certain rule; thai young trees, when they are taken out 
of a rich ſoil, and planted in one that is poor, never thrive well: 
and on the contrary, ſuch as are tranſplanted. out of a poorer 
ſoil into a richer, grow ſurprizingly. Now the banks on which 
uickſets are planted for hedges, rarely are of an over-rich ſoil; 
2 that the way to have the ſets thrive, is to raiſe them in one 
that is yet poorer. 

The poornels of the foil is alſo the more needful, in order 
to raiſe the buſhy hawthorn ſrom its ſeeds without failure, be- 
cauſe this is not a diſtinct kind of hawthorn, but only what the 
curious call a variety; ſo that if the ſeeds of this be ſown in a 
mellow rich land, they will produce a ſtraggling, looſe, and large- 
leaved ſhrub, as I have {cen by experience. 

The 
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The method has been now laid down, not only of making a 
hedge, but of doing it in the —y manner, in reſpe& 
of every article in that concern. We will fi e it now made; 
and proceed to the neceſſary care of it under its natural and ac- 
cidental damages. 
The next ſpring after the laying of the quick, let the Farmer 
over the whole bank; firſt examining the dry hedge. If 
= find it looſe any where, let this be remedied by driving a 
new ſtake, or faſtening the old ones; and if any other deficiency 
appears, let him ſee it repaired in the fame manner. A very 
fmall expence will do this the firſt year, whereas it might be 
ten-fold the next: and the going over it at the end of ane year 
in this careful manner, will often ſecure it for its time. 
When he has rectified what was amiſs in this, let him view, 
deliberately and ſeparately, the quickſets. Some of theſe, in 
ſpite of all his poſſible care, will fail; ſo that he will on this 
examination find ſome dead, and others in a declining way. 
He muſt now ſee freſh trees put in the place of the dead ones; 
and trim up the others with due care. 
Some adviſe the planting of fruit or timber trees in the 
hedge at this time; and —— recommend the doing that, 
when it is at two, three, or four years h; but we prefer 
the planting them at the making the b at the ſame time 
with the quick: for thus they take their growth together; and 
there is no diſturbance of the fence, as there muſt be in plant- 
ing them when all 1s ſettled. 
8 the Farmer takes a view of his young quickſet, let 
him order it to be weeded. This muſt be done carefully and 
thoroughly ; and it muſt he repeated at times, for the quick, 
while it is young, ſhould have all the nouriſhment the ground 
can yield, and not be ſtaryed by the weeds. This clearing will 

ive the owner a diſtin view of the condition of the ſets, that 
2 may know what to ſupply. g 

At this time, _— the thous are — 
not be taken to t ſneep: tor are very 
of their tender . and their cropping Dey this period of 
their growth, is particularly ve. | 

If by any har? — ſheep have got at it, or other cattle, it will 
be diſcovered by the tops being eaten off, and cropped irregu- 
ws oy mg at t _ In 8 
method to reſtore an a e: the whole growth 
muſt be evenly cut 22 224 and half oſ the ground; 


and there will then be a new and n 
W 


too much care can- 
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which would not have happened from the gnawed ends, at 


leaſt not with any degree of regularity or beauty. . 
If the weather has been unfavourable, or the ſoil too poor, 
af. wed to be 
ved as in the 


round 

eco oor which follows ti will no be fo um. I have 
n a very languiſhing febtly reſtored by this method. 
— time very litths — required Ef the hedge be 

of a growth for plaſhing; this will not be till eight or ten years 

after the planting, and is an operation that ſhall be treated of 


Let the induſtrious huſbandman do otherwiſe. Lat him from 
time to time look to it, remoye its redundancies: and ſupply its 
defets. Let him, with his knife, take off ill-ſhaped and ftrag- 

ling branches. Let him ſee chat no dead wood be 


4 which are ſo com- 


principal of thoſe weeds which are deſtructive to hedges 
are four: ite · briony, black-briony, travellers- joy, and bind- 
weed; theſe all cover the hedges to a great extent. | 
— White-bridny has leaves like a vine, and red berries, The 
root is -as big as a man's leg, 5 — 2 ng 
ep, for it runs a into the ground; rf 
be ER vil ſhoot from 2 Black- briony will grow hives four 
long, and entangle and choak the quick all the way. It has 
leaves like a heart, and the root is thick, black on the outſide, 
and white within, It maſt be dug like the former, 
Travellers-joy has wood and ſpreads a way 3 
the leaves are and of a pale colour; and it white 
By ger wan It is more deſtruftive of the quick 


others, over-ſhadowing it in the manner of 
root af this is not large, nor does it lie deep 
Farmer muſt take care he gets it 


of theſe weeds, but it will crawt 

to fiftepn feet length; it has leaves 

like the head of an arrow, and bears in July large flowers fike 

bells; the root of this weed is flender and white. It does not 

go deep, but runs a great way under the ſurſace of the ground; 
Vol. IV. Ee and 


is the 
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vigour; [the as much as it 
. 


© ſhall now leave 


ory 
is handſomer to 


ART. IX. Liſt of the Fairs in England and Wales, in the 
* Month of u. 

„B ghilin ſea, Brookland, Broughton (Lancaſhire,) Burnham 

(Norfolk,) , Cowbridge, Exeter, Frampton (Dor- 
ſetſhire,) — Lantriſſent, Lidford-Green, Newent, North- 
2 Cn » Slaidburn, St. Germains, St. Neots, Stoke- 
in the Ille of Ely, Whitehaven, 32. Battlefield, 
ae — Calne, Chimley, Cowden, * Hea- 
don, Ivelcheſter, Keſwick, Kingſton, Kyneton, Langerid 

Cromarſh, -Hill near Winton, Mold, — — 2 
wich, 8 Stockbury, Stratford, 1 
Wi „ Yarm. 2. Daventr itcham, K. 
Carnarvon, Earl-Soham, 
» Aſhton-under 


gla, Kingſton, T hirs Sw Fa 
Eee, Bf: 


Garner- frreet, Hathield-Broad-Oak, © For wary Kirkoſwald ; 
chell, , Lechlade, Northampton, Cn þ 
borough, ven-Glaſs, Rhos-Fair, Shifnal, 8 
Staver-dale, Thrapton, 

Wetherby, 6. Chertſey, Eaſt-lifley, 


W eſtbury 2 
„ Holtwood, Lin- 
field, Rhayador, St. Ann's-Hill (Devizes.) 8. Rathio, $hepton-Mal- 
let. 9. Llanrwſt. 10. Alvechurch, Appleby, Aſhburton, Duffryn, 


Flint, n Hun a Hurfpierpoint, FN St. 2 
t, Mem , burgh * 
Priddy, Snaith, Thaxtead, 2 St. 1 Lawrence Ele 1 War: 


— Cri 3 hare anholm, — N erſham, 
ng magna, u e, Fav 
Green, Hay, Highworth, Hornſey, Ipſwich, » 
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Weſton, Newport (Monmouthſh.) — 


„ Thornbury, Tu 
Aſhborne, Brig, Louth, entraeth- 
ton, Llanſannan, Llanderſel, 


Bedford, Blackmore, Cayo, Cheadle, Credi I 
ham (Dorſetſhire,) Frodſham, Harloch, Hartlepoole, 


Kilgarren, Kilham, Llan , Ludlow, Martock, Melton-Mow- 
bray, Mwrras, Newburgh (An ) Oundle, Peckham, Rumney, 
Rugby, ws wt Stroud (G ire,) Winks, Wanford-Eagle. 


2823 nell, Handford, K Zeleſord, Ipſwich, 


e 0 Aftby-de-la-Zouch, South- 
— igh, Chipping, Cranborne, St. Decumans, Eg 
2 — A Londrake, Orford, Salcote, Sou 

ainfleer. 2 in , Caerphi \s Coxwould, Eleſmere, Haugh- 
ley, Lanfai — 5 Partney, Ripley (Yorkſhire, Watchet. 26. 
Bampton (Oxfordſhire,) — » Borth, Carliſle, » Eldon, 
Eaſt-Brent, Gi Goudhurſt, Haverhill, Hermitage, Hink- 
ley, Ilminſter, Little- riffield, Northampton , Parthathway, 


ph © —— (Yorkſhire, Rumſey, — „Stroud, ollerton.. 
kd 2 -Druidion, Giſboroug , Rhayador, Siam 
— 13 28. — on 29. Overton ( 


Painpall Phillip's-Norton, Samptord-Peverill, — o. Lin- 
ton, Spalding. 31. Wicks. i 


Moveable Fairs in the Month of Auguſt. 
Wedneſday before the 1ſt, at Market-Deeping. Firſt Monday, 
at Corfle-Heath, Lampeter, Reddich. Firſt Weneſday, at Rye- 
Monday after iſt, at Crowcomb, Curry Rivel. Mon- 

t ind hs 1b, at Boyton. Monda after the 2d, at 
Horning. Thurſday before the 3th, at Higham-Ferrers N 8a 

11th, at Howey, Monday before the 12th, at 
Wedneſday after the 12th, at Knareſborough. Thurſday after the 
22d, at — Sony Tueſday before the 24th, at Botley. W 
before the 24th, at Dallwood. Thurſday before the 24th, at Cha- 
pel-in-le-Firth. Friday before the ws at Reeth. Monday after 
the 24th, at Kilmington (Somerſetſtüre,) Morbath, T ww 
Wedneſday after the 26th, at South-Molton. Laſt M at 
Gresford. Laſt Tueſday, at Eaſt-Grinſtead, Newn. Laſt Wed- 
neſday, at Brampton, Ilminſter. Laſt Friday, at Bleagon. Monday 
after the 25th, at Road. The laſt week, a Guild at Prefton in 


Lancaſhire, once in 20 years, N. B. The laſt Gulld was held in 
the year 1763. 
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A Candid REVIEW of NEW BOOKS. 
Mr. MAzSHALL's Minutes of Agriculture. Cline, 


Peaking of Mr. Ducket's trenching-plough, [See Farmer's 
Magazine, Vol. g, p.136,) be fays, 
* Trenching-Ploughs. March ag. for carrots 


2 Ducket's® trenching-plough, in S. 8. 1 12 her in 
1. 


In that, ſhe made very good work; he fetched it ten 
or twelve inches, and leſt the ſurface as fine as it —— dive 


been by half a dozen — but the ſoil is as 
t as an afſh-heap. In this ſhe could not act; the ſurface 
ough choaked A teas but the ſoil is ſtiff, (not 
very ſtiff) foul, and clingy. 


Perhaps, one trench- Boughing of « kyke, clean ſoil, for 


— qo Sane th 2 


trench a 


We find Mr. Marſh the of of 
\ We dM Karl, 0 op of May, complaining 


«The Yorkſhire—the Rotherbam—the Whip-rei 
are totally unfit for a ſtiff ſoil; in looſe mould, they make 
good work But, perhaps, they are too ſhort and ſtub- 
bed for any ſoil. Their ſhortneſs makes them unſteady — 
are one moment buried, and the next above ground. — 
This is teazing both to the ploughman and his 


Perhaps, make them much longer, and add the falſe coul- 
tar, (6.9 — Fr goes from the ſhare to the beam: ) the ſheath 
1A. was very much ſtrained to-day.” 


There is ſomething very extraordinary in the following 
c Harveſting Beans. May 29.. Winnowed the trodden 


„One man, I find, has trod between two and three quar- 
ee On 
| ore 


, the inventor, the improver of the trenching-plough, and 
2 — oa 
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therefore beans incurs an extra expence in cleaning 
of yd. or 8d. a quarter Treading. 1 find, is more expediti- 
ous than thraſhing, and does not damage the ſack ſo much. — 
About two buſh ſhels, in a four-bulbe! ſack, ſeem to be the pro- 
pereſt quantity.” | 


Pray does Mr. Marſhall mean by this, to pull all the kids off 
the Aalks, and put them into a lack ?—if not, we confeſs we 
do not underſtand him. 


The following minute is a v one, but very much 
hurt by the —_! words, which, » 3833 3 be 
Jane x and requires the aſſiſtance of a Dictionary to 
lain.—Strange, that in a familiar ſubjett, ſuch as Agri- 
lere Mr. Marſhall ſhould hunt for learned or uncommon 
w 


— Ploughing. May 20. Sowed over the barley of 
Foot-Path- Field, 112 pounds of rib- graſa, ſix pounds of tre ſoil, 
and four pounds and a half of wht clover an acre. Iin- 


tended only 4, 4, and g; but the ſeaſon is ſo ve I was 
afraid to riſk them. pkg 


4 July y 2777: The writer prides himſelf on the ma ent 

eld. —Indeed, had he occaſion to ley a thouſand 

an of retentive ſoil, he would not deviate from the 

proceſs uſed in Foot-Path-Field. And for the reader's 

228 as well as to gratify his own vanity, he here 

wes its hiſtory 

8 rt of this field was ſummer-fallowed, (becauſe 

hall pon of it was beans in rows (becauſe tolerably 

_ and the whole had an April fallow, in the re- 
markably ary ipring of 1775. 

% By the laſt ploughing but two, it was gathered up in half- 
rod ridges, which were croſs-harrowed ; and by the next 
ploughing were thrown two into one. Theſe rod-lands 
were likewiſe harrowed and ſurfaced acroſs, which pulled 
them down conſiderably, and reduced them to gentle 
ſwells. By the laſt ploughing, two of theſe were gaihered 
into one large land, two rods wide. 

* This laſt operation required ſome plowmanſhip ; for had 
2 been — by one pough, N an equal plit, 

there would have been a lank—a h on each 
fide of the middle of each v4 To prevent this, the 
inſides were plougbed by a wide-ſt plough, in deep, 


narrow furrows; and the outſides with a narrow-ſterned 
plough, 
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plougb, in ſhallow, wide furrows.—Croſs-harrowing, and 
_ crols-ſurfacing, added to this precaution, reduced them 
to beautiful, gentle inequaliues; ſufficiently acclivous 
for the rain water to drain off, without waſhing away the 
ſail, or giving offence to the eye. | | | 
% Theſe waves, which the ſurfacer had left as ſmooth as 
8 were then raiſed into flutes—ſown with 
rley, and harrowed once in a place, by a pair of ſmall 
* harrows and one horſe. | 
* When the barley was up, (or ought to have been up, 
the dry weather prevented the major 2 from vegeta- 
ting) they were ſown with the graſs-ſeeds mentioned in 
the minute, | 
* During the hard froſt of January, 1776, the young 
were meliorated with about five-and-twenty jags of com- 
ſt, containing ten or twelve loads of dung, an acre, 
« The enſuing ſummer, they were fed down y cows, and 
afforded a great deal of paſturage. The teeding w 
of infinite ſervice; and if there are politive rules in 
Agriculture, this is one—Paſture a ley the firſt year — 
For at harveſt, the writer was much diſpirited; and du- 
ring winter and ſpring, the whole field had a bald and 
ſhabby appearance :;—there did not ſeem to be plants 
nearly ſufficient to form a ſward.—He put ſome confi- 
dence, however, in the dung and the paſturing, and his 
expeCtations have been more than ſatisfied ;—for this 
ſpring, ſo lovely a carpet was never ſeen—nor, 3 
did the ſcythe ever know ſuch delicious herbage.—The . 
crop was larger, too, than could have been expected from 
theſe fine graſſes. Had they not been beaten ſo cloſely to 
the ground by the unmerciful rains of this midſummer, 
there would have been nearly two tons an acre. 
« There is an advantage of paſturing white clover, which 
the writer was not, until a few days ago, aware of :— 
Each joint of the ſtem furniſhes a root, (and, of 
courſe, a freſh plant) whenever ſuch joint comes in cloſe 
contact with the foil ; and conſequently, the more it is 
trodden, the thicker it will get upon the gre 
The ſpontaneous blade-grafs is now ſpringing up very 
thick among the after-graſs, and bids fair to form a natu- 
ral ſod, by the time that the artificial herbage be worn 
out: and on this hinges the prime principle of leying.— 
Furniſh the ſoil with artificial herbage, until the ſponta- 
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'. neous graſſes gain ſtrength enough to form a natural 
5 ſward. And, perhaps, to obtrude an artificial blade- graſs, 


i bad management.“ "ig e 
« [Winter Tares. Exhauſton. June a2... Sold a patch of 
tares.of N. 5. at ſeven pounds an acre !* 52570 "a 
.*, Surely this muſt be a profitable crop l. A barley-ſtubble 
once. ploughed, and two buſhels of tares - the expence not 20s. 
an acre, 5 0 ee . 

It is true; they are. carried off, but they are carried off 


* 


"RIELLE TE. 


grain which.drains the ſoil of its treaſure.” 


I To be continued. 
2828 97 1 „46 (| 1 1 ET * 
» The writer has fince ſold tares at eight pounds an acre. 


The Univerſ vg al Gardener and | Botaniſt; or, « General Ditto. 
. nary of Gardening and Botany. ting in Botanic 

© Arrangement, according to the Linnean ſyſtem, every Jie 
_ Shrub, and herbaceous Plant, that merits culture, either for 


uſe, ornament, or curiofity, in every. department of Gar denang. 
| Comprizzng accurate directions, according to re praflicefor 
| the management of the Kitchen - Garden, Fruit-Garden, Plea- 
_ fuxe-Graund, Flower-Garden, Nurſery, Plantations, Greens 
Houſe or Stove, Hol. beds, Forcing- Frames, Hot-Walls, and 
Forcing in general. Deſcribing the proper ſituations, eæpo- 
ſures, ſoils, manures, and every material and utenjil 7 9 2 
in the different Garden departments. Together with Practi- 
cal Directions for performing the various Mechanical Opera- 
tions of Gardening in general. By Thomas Mawe, Gardener ' 
to his Grace the Duke of Leeds; and John Abercrombie, 
| Author of Every Man has own Gardener, &c. London, print- 
ed for G. Robinſon, and J. Cadell. 


HIS is a Gardener's Dictionary botanically arranged, and 

conſequently, for want of an Engliſh Index, is very in- 
tricate and perplexing to an uninformed reader. The direc- 
tions 
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tions laid down are in general good; but the language is of. 
ten inelegant and uncouth ; perhaps this is a tnfling conſi · 
deratipn among Gardeners. But when we refle& on the pro. 
priety and accuracy with which Miller's Dictionary is now 
publiſhed, we ſhall it the more. Wel 
Every publication of this kind we ſhould expect more cum · 
plete, than hat has gone before, the common improvements 
of the art being open to enquiry and inſpettion ; and in Wr. 
ever relates to the management of the plants as a Gardener, 
we ſhall be well compenſsted for our trouble in peruſing 
When we confider it as a Botanical Dictionary, we are 
ſorry not to find an Engliſh Index, which is an omiſſion of a 
very capital nature; for what perſon; who is not a botaniſt, 
would think'of leoking for Potatoe under the head Solanum, 
or night ſhade; 2 whole ſome root under a potfortoi 
nathe? or conceive that direftions for Peaches ud ines, 
were to be found under Amygdalus or Almond? It is à very 
juſt botanical arrangement, nor do we att to find fault 
with the ſexual ſyſtem of Linnæus; but a Dictionary, meant 
to ſmooth the road of enquiry, ſhould not itſelf be full of in- 
tricacies. In Miller, the greateſt care is taken to obviate every 
difficulty of this kiad;-a-corret Iaden,-Eagliſh and Latin, 
and copious references, render it eaſy to the uninformed; for 
the uſual' names of things ſhould not be omitted in à Dicti- 
onary which is to teach new ones. To find Muftrooms; and 
not ing in the addenda, we in vain enquired for Agaric, 
Fang], xd ger Maſhrooms, &c. Here; certainly, a re- 
ference would have been uſeful ; for it did not occur to us to 
look for Muſhrooms under Spawn. We hope to Tee, there- 
fore, a complete Index added to this work, which is very va- 
luable and ſcientific, and, as far as a work of this kind can be, 
original. Y whe 
[We ſhall now and then furniſh our Magazine with an 


extraft out of this book, which, we doubt not, will greatly 
pleaſe our readers. ] | 
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A DisszxTATION on the Progreſs and preſent State of 
AGRICULTURE, [Continued.] | 


AFRICAN ISLANDS. 


EFORE we quit this quarter of the world, it remains for us 

to take a view of the AFRICAN IsLANDs, ſome of which 
are ſituated in the Oriental or Indian Ocean, and others in the 
Atlantic. The chief of the former are Zocotora, Babelmandel, 
Comora Iſlands, Madagaſcar, Bourbon, and Mauritius. But 


B 


beſides theſe, a multitude of ſmaller iſlands, ſome of them hardly 


any thing more than a barren rock, are ſcattered in this im- 
menſe ocean, 'particularly neat the Equator, and on both ſides 
of the iſland of Madagaſcar, as will be eaſily perceived by con- 
ſulting the map of Africa. 

_ ZocoToRo, thought by ſome to be the Dioſcorides of Pto- 
lemy and Pliny, is ſituated about go leagues to the eaſtward of 
Cape Gardafu, on the moſt eaſterly point of the continent of 
Africa. It is about 80 miles in length, and 54 in breadth, and 
has two harbours, where formerly ſuch European ſhips 
as had Joſt their pallage to India, uſed to take ſhelter. It is a 

ous and plentifu 
tragacanth, aloes, ambergriſe, dragon's-blood, and coral. The 
weather 1s hot, though there are ſeveral loſty moun- 
tains in the iſland, whoſe ſummits are perpetually covered with 
ſow. The inhabitants came originally from Arabia, 2 


the Mahometan religion, and are governed by a prince tr 
to the Turks. : 
Vor. IV. Ff BABELIMAN DEL, 


iſland, yielding moſt ſorts of plants and 
uits common between the . . and alſo frankincenſe, gum- 
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BABBLMANDEL, or, as the word implies, the Port of Af. 
fiction, NN 12 5 
6 min. of north in min. of eaſt 
_ about — — both fron? foe Kr bian and 2 
ſhores. It is about four: in circumference, and 
more than a ſandy deſart. Its ſituation, however, rendered it 
—_ —— n trade to India was carried 

the Red Sea, the entrance of which it entirely commands; 

it was long the ſource of bloody wars between con- 

princes ; but ſince the diſcovery of a to the 

ITED of Good Hope, the importance of the iſland 
gradually declined, and it is now entirely abandoned. 


The Comora-IsLANDs, which form a conſiderable cluſ. 
ter, are ſituated N 10 and 14 degrees of ſouth latitude, 
and between 41 and 46 degrees of eaſt longitude. They lie in 
e Kreghe eile the Channel of Mo ic, about mid-way 
between Madagaſcar and the continent of Africa. The 
2 iſland in this cluſter is called Joanna, and affords - 

proviſions, and ſuch fruits as are common to the Torrid 
Zone: hence 1 it is common for Eaſt-India ſhips, bound toBom- 
bay, to in here for refreſhments. The inhabitants are ne- 
groes of the Mahometan perſuaſion, and entertain our ſeamen 
with great humanity. 

MADAGASCAR is by far the 2 of all the African iſlands. 
It is ſituated between 10 and 26 of ſouth latitude, and 
— and 51 degrees of eaſt longitude. It lies about goo - 
irren, ica; is near 1000 miles 
a length from we t ſouth, and 250 in breadth from eaſt 


wt iſlands in the vm are more piocizat, t, fertile, and de- 
firable than Madagaſcar. It is wit a pleaſing vari 
of halls, vallies, woods, and open plains; watered with x Dinah 
rivers, and the air is rendered cool and healthy by the conſtant 
breezes from the ſea. It abounds in ſugar, honey, vines, fruit- 


trees, vegetables of various kinds, valuable gums, corn, cattle, 
fowls, precious ſtones, iron, copper, tin, and ſome ſilver, The 
country is divided into diſtriẽts or kingdoms, and inhabited 
by pe people of different complexions. Some of them are white, 
ome tawny, and ſome black. of them profeſs the Pa- 
gan, and ſome the Mahometan religion. The whites, and thoſe 
of a tawny complexion, are deſcended from the Arabs, as is 
evident : from their nguage and religious rites; but by what 
— WHO esd Came oi id, fo 


remote 
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remote from their own country, cannot now be known, 
have neither moſq 
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yes nor temples, and entertain a imper- 
of them obſerve the 
| ledge of the prin- 
cipal events recorded in ſacred hiſtory, as the creation of the 
world, the fall of man, the lives of Noah, Abrabam, Moſes, and 
that they are deſcend. 


Mahomet. 
icular occaſions, and | 
They have alſo ſome 


David; and hence ſome have conjectured | 
ed from the Jews. Perhaps the colony that firſt ſettled here 


of Arabians and Jews, who, by a long promiſ- 
ually of 


were compo 
cuous intercourſe, have formed a religion 
n inhabitants are idolaters, and, like t 


e on 


the continent of Africa, worſhip ſtocks and ſtones. The Por- 
but made no ſettlement upon 
; but the inhabi- 
tants drove them aut of the iſland in 1657, and have ever ſince 
nation attemp- 


tugueſe firſt diſcovered this i 
it. The French placed a colony here in 1642 


had the ſole poſſeſſion. Nor has any 
i them. 


MavuriTivus, or MAURICE-ISLAND, is ſituated in 20 de 
15 min. ſouth latitude, and 
is of an oval figure, about 1 


its mountains. The ſoil, t 


lity, affords paſture ſufficient for vaſt numbers of black catile, 


ich in 1598, who gave it the name of Maurice. 
honour of Prince Maurice their Stadtholder. It con- 
ſome time in their poſſeſſion, but at preſent it belongs 


OURBON is fituated in 21 degrees g-minutes ſouth latitude, 


e. It is of an oval 


12 minutes 


— 


erence. It has no har - 


By miles in ci 


roads, thou 


rally happen at the 


/ : 
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the adjacent ſea is ſull of ſunken rocks. The climate, thou 
Extremely hot, 1s very healthy, being conſtantly refreſhed 
cooling breezes from the ſea, The hurricanes already menti- 
oned are often dreadful; they ſeem to ſhake the very founda- 
tion of the iſland, while the inhabitants are filled with terror. 
Brooks and ſtreams of water are found in almoſt e partof 
the iſland, by which the ſoil is rendered extremely Lil in 
fruits and paſture. Tobacco flouriſhes here exceedingly, tho 
not a native plant of the iſland. Many of the trees yield odo- 
riferous gums and reſins, particularly benzoin, in lenty. 
Aloes, white pepper, and all the tropical fruits, a here; 
the paſtures feed great numbers of black eattle, goats, and hogs; 
the rivers are well ſtocked with fiſh, and the coaſt with land 
and ſea tortoiſes. Ambergriſe, coral, and ſhells remarkable for 
their , are found on the ſhore. The French, on their 
expulſion Madagaſcar in 1672, retiredto this iſland, where 
they have now ſeveral conſiderable towns. A governor is alſo 
eſtabliſhed here, and their Eaſt- India ſhips ſtop at this iſland 
for refreſhments. Having thus deſcribed the principal iſlands 
in the Oriental or Indian ocean, it remains that we paſs round 
the Cape of Good Hope, and ſurvey thoſe that are ſcattered 
in the Occidental or Atlantic ocean, that immenſe collec. 
tion of water, which ſeparates Europe and Africa from Ame» 
rica. The iſlands in the Atlantic ocean are very numerous, 
but the principal are St. Helena, Aſcenſion, St. Matthew, St. 
Thomas, A Princes-iſland, Fernandopo, Cape-Verd- 
lands, Goree, the Canaries, the Madeiras, and the Azores. 


ST. HELENA is ſituated in 16 deg. 4 min. ſouth latitude, 
and in 6 deg. 4 min. weſt long. It is a very high and ſteep rock, 
ſituated in the midſt of the ocean, about 20 miles in circum- 
ference, and acceſſible only at the landing place, in a valley on 
the eaſt fide of the iſland ; but even here the waves daſh with 
ſuch 8 againſt the ſhore, that it is difficult landing: 
and a battery of guns almoſt level with the water defends it.— 
The only anchoring-place is in the road called Chapel-valley- 
Bay. Though the ifland appears at ſea as a barren rock, 
inland are agreeably diverſified with valleys and plains, 
adorned with fruit trees. The Engliſh plantations here afford 
potatoes, yams, plantains, bananas, kidney-beans, and Indian 
corn; but moſt part of the latter is g deſtroyed by rats, 
ſs that the flour made uſe of here is almoſt wholly imported 
from England; and in a ſcarcity, they eat yams and potatoes 
inſtead of bread. Plenty of hogs, bullocks, poultry, ducks, 


geeſe, 
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— turkeys, are found on this iſland, which belong to the 
liſh Eaſt-India company, being given to them y Charkes 
the ſecond. There are about 200 2 upon it, who greatly 
reſemble the Engliſh both in their and manners. The 
Eaſt-India howeward-bound ſhips take in water and freſh provi- 
ſions here, in exc for ſhirts, drawers, or any light 14 
pieces of callicoe, muſlins, arrack, ſugar, &c.; but the 
Hand is fo ſmall, and the wind ſo much nſt the outward- 
bound ſhips, that they very ſeldom ſee it. "The company's af- 
1 are managed by a governor, deputy- governor, and 
ASCENSION-ISLAND is ſituated in 17 degrees of weſt long. 
and the 7th of ſouth latitude. It is about twenty miles in cir- 
cumference, and uninhabited ; but the Eaſt- India ſhips uſually 
touch here, to furniſh themſelves with turtle, which is found 
in great plenty. j 
ST. MATTHEW 1s a ſmall iſland, lying 20 d min... 
north latitude, and q d 16 . weſt 2 3 re 
was firſt diſcovered * © Portugueſe, who planted and kept 
poſſeſſion of it for ſome time, but afterwards deſerted it, and 
ever ſince that time it has remained uninhabited. 


Sr. THOMAS, ANABOA, PRINCES-ISLAND, and FEN. 
NANDOPO, are all fituated in the Iph of Guinea, between 
and Benin. They were firſt diſcovered by, and now 
remain in poſſeſſion of the Portugueſe, and furniſh their ſhips 
with freſh water and proviſions. 


Carzg-VERD-ISLANDS owe their appellation to a cape of 
that name on the African coaſt, oppoſite to which they lie, at 
the diſtance of three hundred = They are ſituated be- 
tween the 2gd and 26th degrees of weſt longitude, and the 15th 
and 18th degrees of north latitude. They were firſt diſcovered 
by the Portugueſe in 1460, and are about twenty in number, 
of which the following are the chief: St. Jago, Bravo, Fago, 
Mayo, Bonoviſta, Sal, St. Nicholas, St. Lucia, St. Vincent, 
Santa Cruz, and St. Antonio ; the others are chiefly barren 
rocks. The air in general is veryehot, and in ſome of them 
very unſalutary. iſlands of Mayo and Sal abound in ſalt, 
and the Engliſh trade with the inhabitants of the forme: for 
vaſt quantities of this commodity. The ſalt is made by the heat 
of the ſun from the ſea-water, which, at ſpring tides, is received 


into a ſort of pan, formed by a ſand-ban „ 
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coaſt for two or three miles. The ſalt coſts nothing but a ſmall 
gratuity for raking it together, wheeling it out of the pond, and 
carrying it on to the boats; the negro governor, however, 
expects a ſmall preſent from every commander that loads with 
ſalt, and delights in being invited on board their ſhips. The 
Engliſh veſſels, which annually reſort hither to lade with it, 
frequently amount to an hundred, and there is generally a man 
of war to protett them. They likewiſe often take a 752 
aſſes, which they carry to Barbadoes, and other Britiſh 
tions. The largeſt, moſt fertile, and beſt inhabited of all theſe 
iſlands, is St. Jago, where the Portugueſe viceroy reſides. It is 
an hundred and fifty miles in circumference, but many parts 
of it are mountainous, and a great deal of the land barren. Its 
produce is ſugar, cotton, ſome wine, Indian corn, cocoa nuts. 
oranges, . and other tropical fruits. Roots and garden-ftuff 
abound here, as well as hogs and poultry. The monkies in 
this iſland are eſteemed handſomer than thoſe of any other part 
of the world. They are exceeding ſmall, and of a green co- 
lour, except their faces, which are black. Baya, ſituated on 
the eaſt ſide of the iſland, has a good port, and is ſeldom with- 
out ſhips; thoſe outward-bound to Guinea or the Eaſt-Indies, 
from England, Holland, and France, often touching here for 
water and other refreſhments. —In the iſland of Fago is a vol- 
cano, which always emits ſulphureous exbalations, and fome- 
times the eruptions are ſo violent, that the adjacent parts are 
in a manner covered with pumice-ſtones. The inhabuants of 
all theſe iſlands are Europeans, or deſcendants of families ori- 
ginally from Europe, and a great number of negroes. In the 
ifland of 2 the governor, the 2 and . — are 
negroes, but ſpeak the Portugueſe language, ofeſs the 
Roman Catholic religion. * 

The CAN ARIS, formerly called the Fortunate-iſlands, are 
ſituated between the 12th and 19th degrees of weſt longitude, 
and between the 27th and 2gth of north latitude : they lie about 
150 miles ſouth-weſt of Morocco, They are feven in num- 
ber, viz. Great — which gives name to all the reſt, Pal- 
ma, Hierro, Gomera, Teneriffe, Fuerte Ventura, and Lancero- 
ta. Theſe iſlands enjoy a pure and temperate air, and the ſoil is 
ſo laxurious, that it frequently yields two c ina year. They 
abound . in the moſt delicious fruits, among which are the grapes 
ſrom whence that rich wine is made, known to us by the name 
ol Canary, of which, it is ſaid, that, in time of peace, ten thou- 

n annually ex ported to England. 2 
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of Hiero having neither {pring, fountain, nor well, is ſaid to 
have been formerly ſupplied with water by means of a particu» 
lar ſpecies of tree, each of which yielded a large quantity in the 
night, when their tops were always enveloped in a cloud; 
but now the inhabitants ſave the rain- water in ciſterns, and, 
when that fails, filtrate brackiſh water through ſand. Theſe 
iſlands abound in cattle, &c. and among the ſmall birds are thoſe 
beautiful creatures that bear their name, and are ſo common, 
and fo much admired in Europe; but their wild notes in their 
native country, far excel thoſe in a cage or foreign clime. 
Grand Canary is about 150 miles in circumference. The 
capital, called Palma, is fituated on the weſt fide of the iſland, 
and has a caſtle, but its beſt defence is a vaſt number of ſunken 
rocks, which render the approach to the ſhore very dangerous. 
It is an epiſcopal ſee; the inquiſition, the ſupreme council, or 
aſſembly of the ſtates of the ſeveral iſlands, and ſeveral convents 
of $, friars, and nuns, are eſtabliſhed here. Teneriffe, 
ſituated about fourteen leagues from Grand „is 120 miles 
in circumference, and famous for a mountain called the Pico, 
or Peak of Teneriffe. Mr. Glaſs obſerves, that in coming in 
with this iſland in clear weather, the peak may be eaſily diſ- 
cerned at 120 miles diſtance, and in failing from it at 150. It is 
in the form of a ſugarloaf, and five miles in perpendicular height; 
but the winding aſcent to its ſummit is fifteen. This mountain 
is a volcano, and in the year 1704 threw out ſuch a quantity 
of ſulphur and lava, that it ran down the ſides of the mountain 
with the rapidity of a river, and deſtroyed ſeveral conſiderable 
towns, ruined ſome of the richeſt lands in the iſland, and con- 
verted them into a barren deſert. ——Theſe iſlands were firſt 
diſcovered and planted by the Carthaginians ; but when the 
Romans deſtroyed that republic, a ſtop was put to navigatien, 
particularly on the weſtern coaſt of A 
were again buried in obſcurity ſor many ages. At laſt, in 1408. 
they were once more viſited by the Spaniards, When they 
firſt landed, the natives, who were very numerous, ſpoke a dit- 
ferent lan from any of the nations on the continent. 
They were robuſt, attive, and well ſkilled in the management 
of bows, arrows, and darts. They were alſo idolaters, wor- 
ſhipping the ſun and ſtars. When they became acquainted with 
the Spaniſh language, they could give no account of their an- 
ceſtors, or from what country they came. In their ſtature and 
complexion, they reſembled the natives of the north of Africa, 
but they retained none of their cuſtoms: were maſters of no 
{cience ; nor did they know that there was any country in __ 
| | world 


frica, and theſe Iands. 
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world beſides their own. Having ed for the preſervation 
of their liberties till 1 460, they were then forced to yield to the 
ſuperior force of their invaders, who racy nn a great num- 
ber of them into Spain, where they ended their days in ſlavery. 
4 ow 9 ſuffered to remain on the iſland, 8 
to ſecure their ancient eſtates by ſubmitting entirely to t 

niſh yoke, and are now remarkable for thee probity and 1 
lity to ſtrangers. 

The MADE1RAs, which conſiſt of three iſlands, are ſituated 
between the 17th and 18th degrees of weſt longitude, and be- 
tween the gad and 23d of north latitude ; they he about 100 
miles north of the Canaries, and as many weft of Sallee in 
Morocco. The * e of the three, which has given 
name to the others, is about 75 miles in length, 60 in breadth, 
and 180 in circumference. This iſland, tho' there is ſome rea- 
ſon to fup e that it was not unknown to the ancients, lay 


many generations, till the Portugueſe diſcovered 

it in 1519, — eſſion of it, and are, even at this time, al- 
moſt the only people who inhabit it, According to ſome au- 
thors, John hin, an Engliſhman, diſcovered this iſland in 
1244; allowing this to be true, it is certain that the Eng- 
never made any ſettlement. At their firſt landing, the 
Portugueſe, finding the country little better than a thick foreſt, 
gave it the name of Madeira, or Mattera; and, in order to 
2 the land * le + cultivation, ſet fire to the * 7 

t is now ve lle, yielding corn, ſugar, honey, wax, t 

| moſt . fruits * oranges, lemons, pomegra- 
nates, and grapes. It is faid that this is the firſt place in the 
weſt, where the ſugar manufacture was ſet on foot, and indeed 
the produce exceeds that of every other country, being ex- 
tremely beautiful, and poſſeſſing a natural ſcent of violets: but 
the Portugueſe, finding that the profit on this article began to 
decline, have deſtroyed the chief part of their ſugar canes, and 
have planted vi rds, which produce ſeveral ſorts of excel- 
lent wines, particularly Madeira, malmſey, and tent, of all which 
the inhabitants make and ſell prodigious quantities, It is ſaid. 
that no leſs than ten thouſand hogſheads are annually exported, 
the chief part of which goes to the Weſt-Indies, particularly 
Barbadoes, where the heat of the climate adds greatly to its 
perfection, and is afterwards ſent to England, Beſides nume- 
Tous of cedar trees, with which the whole iſland is 
adorned, it produces thoſe which yield dragon's blood, maſtic, 
and other gums, Jt abounds alſo with boars and other wild 
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beaſts, and with all ſorts of fowls. The inhabitants excel even 
thoſe of Genoa in making ſweetmeats, marmalades, and per- 
fumed and likewiſe in preſerying citrons, oranges, &c. 

Of the other two iſlands, that called Porto Santo, which is 
only eight miles in circumference, lies at a ſmall diſtance from 
Madeira, and is under the juriſdiction of the ſame biſhop and 
ernor. It is exceeding fertile, and abounds in excellent 
ney and wax, The other is ſcarce worthy notice, being not 
only. of very ſmall extent, but likewiſe entirely barren; for 
which reaſon the 2 have given it the expreſſive ap» 
pellation of the Deſolate Iſle. 


Azonx Es, which are likewiſe called the Weſtern Iſlands, are 
ſituated between the 25th and gad degrees of weſt longitude, 
and between the g7th and goth of north latitude, lying almoſt 
mid-way between Europe, Africa, and America. = are 

nine in number, viz. Santa Maria, St. Mi Tercera, Fayal, 
St. George, Gracioſa, Pico, Flores, and Corvo. They were 
diſcovered by the Portugueſe, to whom they now belong, and 
were by them called Azores, from the great number of ks 
and falcons which they found there. The moſt conſiderable 
of theſe iſlands is St. Miguel, or St Michael, being one hundred 
miles in circumference. It is very fertile and populous, pro- 
ducing plenty of corn and wine, and containing upw 
| — inhabitants, excluſive of eccleſiaſtics, monks, and nuns. 

two principal towns and harbours are, Porta Delgada and 
Villa Franca, —— All theſe iſlands have one or more har- 
bours ; but the beſt among them is in Tercera, which is very 


7 and guarded b two forts, that at the fame time defend 
t Th 
of th 


he capital. is city is the reſidence of the governor 
Azores, and the biſhop, It alſo contains eight. convents, 
ſeveral courts and offices, and fiye churches, beſides the cathe- 
dral, and is a Bapulous well-built town. ——Pico, which is 
nearly as large Miguel, carries on a great trade in its ex- 
cellent wines, and abounds with cedar, and a tough red wood, 
much yalued, called Teixos. The reſt of the iſlands are 
equally fertile, and it may be obſerved of the Azores in gene- 
ral that they enjoy a very clear and ſerene ſky, with a ſalubri- 
ons air, but are ſubje& to violent earthquakes, by which they 
have frequently ſuffered, and likewiſe by inundations. It is ſaid 
that no poiſonous or noxious animals breed on them, and that 
even if they are carried there they will expire in a few hours, 
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Ax. II. On the Culture of Aſparagus. 
From Mawe's and Abercrombie's Univerſal Gardener and Botaniſt. 
[Continued from page 207.] 


HE ſpri dreſſing of Aſparagus - beds confifis in fork 
T5 * * beds 1 a moderate to looſen 


2 = that the _— freely N _ to their 
time r performi is work is fime in 

March, but not later than the firſt or ſecond week tn A 
Cn pls whnce ia rom. Aro at, in 
to advance in growth. This work of looſen- 
is to be performed with a flat three-tyned fork. 
er 
looſen the ſurface 1 

rake the beds ſm 


ich ſhould be ſlightly = 
ſparagus-fork, being care- 
; deep as the ſurface of the roots, 
having rejpes, however, not to wound. the crowns of them; 
and forking, let all the beds be veatly raked, to break 
clods, clear off ſtones, and.to form ars ad {month ſurface, 
Gniſhing each bed with a gentle rounding. 
Of Dunging, or Manuring the Beds. 
The beds ſhould be enriched wid an augment of good rot- 
dung N yo years, (at the time of winter dre 
Re up t up t beds) = benefit of which will be evidem 
in the quantity, * well as the ſize and quality of the roduce. 
The dung for this purpoſe ſe ſhould be perſełtly we ed ; 
none better than the dung of old cucumber and melan beds, or 
other of ſimilar quality, which ſhould be applied when he 
falks and weeds are lewd off; the dung is 10 e Ve to 
inches thick over the ſurface of each bed, and a double po 
tion in the alleys; the beds are then to be lightly ihe is 
bury the dung; after this dig the alleys in the uſual way, and 
fpread : 4 portion of the earth evenly over the The win- 
ter rains will waſh the enriching quality of this manure into 
the beds, and the roots will reap the benefit thereof in ſpring. 


Of Gathering the Produce. 


We have before obſerved, that Aſparagus, from the time of 
ſowing the ſeed, till the plants produce „ 
e, 


aſe, is commonly three or four that is, 

n 2 planted — 
however, ſometimes, in very rig £ ye tolerably 
buds the ſecond year, but of whic adviſe to cut 
here and there one of the — 
firſt week or l 


a more 
or five weeks; 


i . 
— os five inches above the or x 
white the bets remain compact and plump. 
incipal ſeaſon of cutting them is, from the latter 
Kori, or beginning of May, according to the forward- 
ſeaſon, until the middle or latter end of June. 
might, however, be obtained a month or two longer 


of the earth, 
The Re 
_endof 
neſs of the 
They mi 


they attain proper ſize ; Tas this woukeFde 2 vary weed rac- 
tice, as the roots would — K. continue ſendi! ED 
le fund 


ially as — that time there will be 
— flitute as a. diſh at table in lieu of t 2 — 
be fer pun late __ is however wanted, ſome. 


e excluſive of the main crops. 
cutting the Aſpa for uſe, it is ry * 


4 furniſhed wih a long ſtrait narrow-pointed knife, 
the blade fix or ei pou, teethed on the edge fd 
like a ſaw; and in c paragus, ſlip the ECT 
cloſe to each-ſeparate 20 — — fanting three of 

four inches within the grou careful not to lee any 
ofthe younger buds riſing in 2 being generully- 
ſeveral from the ſame root, advancing in different ſtages of 
The gardeners who ſupply the London markets with 
fort it into three —＋ a large, middling, and ſmail 
ſort the former they call ware, the next mi and the lat - 


who retale it, bindit in bundles, one to three hundred 
in each bundle. 
086 n | In 
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Tee, 


in the ſeafon, by continuing to cut alt the buds according as 


it: wholeſale by the baſket, four; or 
. 10 their fize; and thoſe. 
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In preparing Aſparagus for the table, the cook ſhould 
flightly ſcrape e to diveſt them of the ſmall ſcaly 
pars anmexed to their ſides, tie them in ſmall buriches, the 
all one way, then cut the white ends even; they ate then 
ready for boiling, which is eſſetted in fifteen minutes. 


N Forcing or Raiſtag early Aſparagus. * 
As many families are anxious to have Af; in win⸗ 
ter, and early in ſpring, I ſhall next proceed tothe method for 
obtaining it alſo in theſe ſeaſons. This is effefted by plant- 
ing the roots in ſubſtantial hot-beds, covered with frames. and 
glaſſes, T0 RI 
As the 
=. 


8 
vaſt quantities annually, and it is 
excel in the produttion of winter Aſparagus, I ſhall exhibit 
the whole culture according to their method. 
Previous to this work, it muſt be obſerved, that when in» 
tended 19 eve a conttontfaccefhcn of Algergu 
ter Nee — 
77 for theſe roots, when 
hot-beds, do not continue to yield any tolerable 


oduce longer than that period of time, when. they will in a 
— be quite exhauſted, and are not fit for that or any 


other A therefore, for this of for- 
— — 
N _ 


Af we ern 4 them in | 
Aſparagus nd wh as directed alſo for the natural 


r but need not be more than nine inches 


TIES off weeds, Kc. 


+ > $4g 1 ta rent 
have had two ſummers'. 
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I muſt next be obſerved, that when intended to force Aſ. 
annually, ſome ſeed muſt be ſown — ſpri 
a due quantity of plants tranſplanted as before wow 


to have three different — of ground always 
the ſame time with Af nts for the — purpoſe; 


that 1s, one piece with — in the ſeed-· bed, the other two | 


s growth before the 


with tranſplanted plants, one to be a ”___ — 
years, you 


other ; by which proce after the 


obtain an — eſſion of plants fit for forcing. 
But as ſome pefſons may be 1 ent to wait the raiſing the 
plants, or anxious to have a ſupply till their — are 


ready, in ſuch caſes, they may be furniſhed with them at 
moſt of the kitchen- gardeners in the neighbourhood of great 
towns, particularly that of London, where they commonly fell 
them by meaſurement of the ground they grow upon, | gene- 


rally from fix to ten ſhillin rod, accor to the 
— of the plant, and fullneſs Tide ww. = 7 


The neceſſary quantity of plants for hot-beds is conſider- 


is ſor a bed — re a common — gar- 
den ſrame. The common allowance of the London gardeners 
is about one rod to a light; for the plants are to be placed as 
cloſe as they can ſtand to one another, to the amount 
offive, ſix, or ſeven hundred, or more, according to their ſize, 
in a three-light box, otherwiſe a bed would not afford a ſuff- 


cient ſupply, ite to the expence and trouble neceſſary in 


the culture of theſe plants in hot-beds ; for, from a bed of the 
above dimenſions, we commonly expect above three hundred 


large buds or ware, beſides ſprew, weekly, and in the whole 
about & or 


in three weeks, in which period of time, the roots will have 
exhauſted their ſtrength, and can produce very little more. 

Therefore, in railing or procuring plants for the above 
e, the quantity muſt be proportioned to the number of 

ou intend working, and the fucceſſion of Aſparagus re- 
ren calculated according to the fore- 
obſervations. 

5 The ſeaſon to begin the above work of forcing is, according 
to the time the Aſpa is required for uſe; Shs inſtance, 
if would have Aiparagus at Chriſtmas, it is proper to 

the hot-bed in the firſt or ſecond week in November, 
and fo on = roportion » wy other tj 
ſpring it is defired to have Aſparagus fit to 
is this: if a conſtant ſucceſſion is required 


The rule 
om about Chriſt - 
Mas 


„ and 
„ 


mployed at 


able, fince about as many as upon three rods of ground. 


goo good Aſparagus, and near as many ſmall ones 


of the winter or 


45 
. 
5 
«lt 
: 
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mas till the time natural Aſparagus come in, a new het - bed 
ſhould be made every; three w or a month, as already 
oblerved, from the beginning of November until March ; 
ſome of the London gardeners begin about the latter end 


ber, in order to obtain Aſparagus en Lord-May- 
or a day, which happens the fon week in No 


Previous to making and planting the hotbed, obſerve alſo 
the following particulars ; 

As to the hod-beds for this purpoſe, the eien 
are, a ſufficient quantity of horſe or Sable ine. tat, and 
fall of heat, wherewith to make the bot-bed for one or more 
three-light frames, two feet and half, ora yard high; alſo ſame 
to line it when the heat declines, a quantity of good kitchea- 
garden earth, and one or more three-light garden-frames to 
n fer Ter 

in ts an: 
"The du ter the bor beds ſhould be where tho ground 
rich, and dry, for convenience of having plenty of 
Rr 
outſide plants, and moulding them at top, &c. The expoſure 
n 1 


cavity 
As to 
— — nn — cover it, that is, 
fix inches on each fide and end, whereon to bank up cards 
2 &c. and muſt be two feet atid half, 
igh, earthed at top ſix inches thick for the 
ciom of & = — are placed entirely upon the top of 
—— —_— ——— — 2 
thereof, upright, and as as can ſtand 
te of fix inches on each ouiſide and end, is to recewe 
a wall or bank of earth againſt the outhde roots, and forche 
ſupport of- the frame, the lauer of Which, on account ob the 
firſt violent heat, is not put on till two or three weeks after 
. the roots; theſe, as ſoon as planted and banked-up-0a- 
— are earthed an inch deep, — — 
fn or ſix, when the buds through. the firſt earthing, 
at which time, as the heat of the . 
2 ä 


1— 


5 -- 
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Ar. HI. On Ploughing up Gra/5-Land, 
Mr. SY LIVAÄ x 5 = Fa wa 

HE neceſſity there often is to exchange arable land into 

ow, and vice verſa, is known to every practical Far; 

mer v has had experience on the ſubjeR; and I would wi 

you to publiſh my opinion on the matter. T. I. 


THERE are abundant rules and obſervations on this matter, 
laid down in many authors of credit and abilities; and ſome in 
authors of conſiderable credit without any abilities at all. —-I 
mean ſuch abilities as would conſtitute a good prattical Farmer. 
At firſt view, it ſeems awkward and contrary to reaſon to plough 
up meadow for the fake of corn: It is very true; but there may 


be ſufficient reaſons for ſuch a practice; for tho wheat, and corn 


in is very low in price at preſent, yet times have been 
may be again, when the balance will be in its favour—or, 
the meadow-land may be more in proportion than the azable 


part ofa farm: corn may be more eafily diſpoſed of than 
and ſtock may not be convenient for the ſituation of 
farm: moſs may have ſo leſſened the value of the graſs as 
as the quantity, that ploughing will be neceſſary: in which caſe, 
the land may be again laid down to graſs after a courſe or two 
of corn and turnips ; the plant of graſs may be itſelf decayed 
and qver-run by weeds and plants of a different nature; in 
- ſhort, many reaſons may occur, and many proper ones, to in. 
duce the-Farmer to plough up his meadow or paſture-land, and 
how to do that to the 3 is the queſtion. To an- 
ſwer this queſtion will lead us to enquire into the nature of 
the land to be * — and. from the difference of the land, 
ſome one of the following methods may be purſued: Summer. 
fallow for wheat, for turnips, beans, peaſe, and oats, F 
If the land be a ſtrong ſtiff clayey ſoil, I would recommend 
a ſammer fallow for. wheat in preference to beans; and think 
it, from reaſon and experience, to be the beſt mode, as well as 
the beſt ſeaſon for a ſummer-fatow ;—if after beans are planted 
on one ploughing, in thas ſtiff ſoil, a courſe of very dry weather 
will be very apt to prevent the harrow from well covering the 
beans, or, in the huſbandry phraſe, kealzng them properly ; if 
too much wet happens at the ploughing, it will chill the ſurface 
of the ſoil, and render it unkindly to v ion, abundance of 
rank ſour weeds will be produced, and over-run the beans be- 
fore they can obtain ſufficient ſtrength in themſelves. 
This is the kind of land on which a ſummer- fallow for wheat 
is abſolutely neceſſary ; and no ſeaſon can be more proper for 


a fallow 
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a fallow than after ow, phi ay Ig meat hae 
before, and will be £ ground, and 
enrich it S will fol. 
low the wheat to advan To perſorm this buſineſs about 
Michaelmas, or as ſoon after as may be, in dry weather, let 
the land ed for corn be well 'ploughed i in a workman-like 
manner ; well water-furrowed, let it lie in this fitua- 
San. oll the winter: 1o-reviinee the banal of the fralts and ni. 
trous air. which will, if the weather be at all ſevere, penetrate 
Par plough, turn, and mellow it well by the time the 
fun's influence 1s ſufficient to do ſervice at a ſecond ploughi 
which may be as ſoon as the barley ſeaſon 1s over, or time 
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1 turn back the furrows : this done with a pair of very 
vy drags or drag-harrows, and ſufficient of horſes, 
(eight, if wanted) break the furrow ridges as as you can, 


then croſs-p 
week or two ; 


1 again, and leave it for 


ale, you re fure leaſe 
in the roots o 3 ſuch as 


s 


e- vv el n f. 
well ed; 1 have it 
graſs before it is ploughed; but if this 
and the land out of heart, the dung may be 
oe we yay uu ploughing, which may be a week 
| del is ſown, or at the time of ſowing the ſeed, according 
as it ſuits the Farmer's convenience. 
I have ſeen ſummer vetches ſawn about the latter end of 
En 
ve been of ſervice w W are no 
imp to the wheat — TO 
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later, if they are as bd os fuer fs os I 
the ſeed to be" 


ocured from Norfolk, n or 
2 Ver. 


the indſor ſary fine 
obſetved 2 ne and lar The 


ſet out tola foot 
which will lee der room to grow, and . their 


7 ſtirring the earth about dre. 
be planted at one plou ing, on on 25 


* in — : little more 15 nece 
the well, and plant the beans, about wry bored. to an acre 


of the harſs-deane, two two. and a quarter of kidwell, and two and 

8 2 e e en They Should be well hoed, not fo 
5 . as, to. encot the gr 

e es, 13: $1 >ft C : 

deans them Ives, w 1 


Peaſe will do v well 
Fer bad land is, SPY W 00 


neger 
2 


hy tes beahs, afterwards by — : 
thought pro 1 
almoſt naturally Woke af whit 


Turnips 


oats, and 5 
ET o vo 


| P 
three loughings will be 
oo ploaghings will he 


Ax, IV. Of the, Uſe of Mud as Manure. 
Mr. -SYLVAN, / 


Tuben. my farm runs a little rivulet or brook, in ſe- 
| of which e e ents of mud. 
1 have 


it a ball | T could 
find proper, as ſoo — t ay was carried bi 


meadows, to clean theſe — and red the mud immedi- 
ately on the The ſucceſs has been I venture 
to to double my crops for two or three years after. 
* 2 la en de weben wary 
* three from what I have ſeen, 

e Farmers mix the mud, when to- 
— dry, with 


15 ieee toge- 
Wer r it on their 1 E 
OL. 
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—— — = re 

— 2 

drawn horſe, preading it out of the cart a 

ſcoop ; and enen 2 hs 
K. 1 1 any: 1 12) | ) # F144, X. S. 


Py "5 : t : - 


np ge 


on ona paring wal ood 


4 


dv. | On the Culture Pute. ty 9 


wg bs Nor wic, Jun. 16, 770. 
Ann glide forthe encou+ 


ingham, Eſq; 
FIN premium 915 0 Guineas was adjudged to 
N of Great-Melion, for planting, and gather- 


Me the quantity of land being one 
n N 

: Calculation for one acre of land, according to Mr. Jc 

Wri a | . * pe a | FEI | 4 

e | 4.0 

12 0 

8 d 

oO 

oo 

8 0 

10 0 

2 0 

3 

— 


bed 10 belt 11 Clear pro. . 5 8 

” The Societ e be ee in the n 

amore g ca to dhe culture of this n 1 
N root. 


3 ne eee tr ee 
r as the land remgins in fine con- 
dition for any crop. 

1 Two thillings per is very ſmall allowance for manure. 
2 L EY Poe Fm det than 


eight 7s Shared dy ber. for cage er the. ep 
Let; but | He fiat ratue® them at only one ſhilling a buſhel, which is 
| gre der the wal marks, may be fapoſd they wer ſl 

and that the purchaſer was to take them away at his own expenc- 


| 
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root. In the preſent inſtance, and that not a very extraordi- 


nary one, the labour and expence of the huſbandman are am 
rewarded by the produce, as ap from the above particulars 
of Mr. Wright's experiment. The public too muſt neceſſarily 

ges of the moſt im nature, as the Potatoe, 


ly 


adva 
beſides an excellent wholſome in various modes of appli- 


cation, is well known to make à ſweet and nouriſhing bread 
when mixed in equal quantities with the flour of wheat. | 


It is almoſt unneceſſary to obſerve to the —_— Farmer, 
that as good a crop of wheat may be ex — 


1 as in any other mode of 
—ſ' — 
Jos vi. Ta knaw the, value Y} a Calf dive 


AY Farmer is often at a loſs to know the value of a 
fat Calf _ 47. 1 > Loom to'the butcher. He may 


| know very en he price of veal per pound, and if he allows 


the . all e the four quarters, he allows him enough 

for his trouble; many farmers get ſomething beſide for offal. 
Now thire iy & wathed of knowing the value of a live Calf 

to as great an exaCtnefs as the j t of the beſt butcher can 


arrive at. That is, by weighing im alive at the time of ſale, 


and from the groſs weight deductin t pounds from 
ſcore, the —— is = weight o . _= Fa 
1 inſtance, I want to know the value of a Calf at 44d. per 


; p ſecuring ſo as not to hurt the Calf, I weigh him 
9 and find the weight to be aoolb.; from 


this weight 10 ſcore, I dedutt 80 lb. or eight pounds from each 


ſcore, the remainder wil] be 1201. the weight of the four quar- 
ters very nearly, which, at 4. d. per Ib. will be al. 5s.; and ſo of 
any other weight or price. 

is rule will be generally ſo exact as not to vary above 
four ounces or half a pound in a quarter or a fide: ae 


for the TOS, 


-- 


ART. vn. On the Uſe of Oak Leaves in 6 Har- Aq 
i [By Mr. Speechley, Gardener to the Puke of Portland. ] 


Preſume tbat the leaves of the oak abound with the ſame 
I eat ERS therefore the ſooner hag 
raked up, after they, fall from the trees, the better; as that 
—— e- n 


— a1 The i 4 0 
5 Hh . Aſter 
M01 25 2 31. a * 26] N Wes; "4 . a 8 


41 
: 
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" Aker being raked i 
22 
to couch. 1 


into 3 | 
— where. _ m be 
y — round with ſome charcoal hur- 
them from being blown about 
this place we tread them wm 
I happen to have been bro 
or may ger in thick 
vering it — adit . to prevent the 
* leaves from bein 8 In a few. days, * 
come to a For the firſt. year or two that 
uſed theſe leaves, I did not continne them in the heap longer 
than ten days or a fortnight ; but in this I diſcovered a · conſi- 
derable inconvenience, as they ſettled ſo much, — got into 
the hot · houſe. as ſoon to require -a_ ſupply.. Fayght by ex- 
perience, I now let them remain in the heap { 
— 4 time they are properly 
them into the pine · pi 
1 again, em in layers exceed 
age quite full. e then cover — — Ye 
21 of two inches, and tread it well till . 
— and ven. On this we place the pine- 


dry. We make che ig 


the manner pes nn ny we the 
—— bound pegs «ym with tan. In 
the next row, ran the whole be 
is performed in the ſame man- 


= Aer this, the . 


as they will retain a conſtant and regular heat 
for twelve modehs without eabes, Rining or taraing. and if I 
may form a] uuf perth when taken ou, 
(being alway — perfeR) it is probable would con- 
tinue their a ſecond year; but as — — 
Nr uch a trial, with us, is hardly 
worth the trouble of making. — —— 
may be an agreeable objełt in places where they 
ful, I was i to make the experiments: — 
one of the pine · pits was filled with one part of old and two 
parts of new leaves, well mixed t And laſt year, (1778) 
one pit was filled with old and n leaves in! quantities. 
experiments, P had the ſatisfafhon'to find the 
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made hot-beds and found them to anſwer quite as well as freſh 
*I nuſt 


each ſide, becauſe the leaves at the top and outſide of the pit 
approach molt to a ſtate of decay. 

After this, the pines will have no occaſion to be removed 
but at the ſtated times of their management, viz. at the ſhifting 
them in their pots, &c. when, at each time, a little freſh tan 
ſhould be added to make up the deficiency ariſing from the ſet- 


tling of the beds; but this will be inconſiderable, as the leaves 
do not ſettle much after their long couching. During the two 


firſt years of my praftice, I did not uſe any tan, but plunged 
the pine-pots in the leaves, and juſt covered the ſurface of the 
beds, when finiſhed, with a little ſaw- duſt, to give it a neatneſs. 


This method was attended with one inconvemence: for by the 


caking of the leaves, they ſhrunk from the ſides of the pots, 
they became expoſed to the air, and at the ſame time 
of the beds was permitted to eſcape. | 
* 


* 
* 


« Many powerful reaſons may be given why oak · leaves (fo 
having. an 2 of collecting an immenſe quantity of 
them here, ve not tried any other kinds) are preferable to 

Fir, The ahrays heat regularly 

* - for during the whole time 
that I have uſed them, whic Wine hom your I never once 
knew of their heating with violence; and this is ſo frequently 
the caſe with tan, that I affirm, and indeed it is well known to 
every perſon converſant in the management of the hot-houſe, 
that pines ſuffer more from this one circumſtance than from all 
other accidents put together, inſefts excepted. When this ac+ 
cident happens near the time of their fruiting, the effect is ſoon 
ſeen in the fruit, which always comes ill- ſhaped and exceed 
ingly ſmall. Sometimes there will be little or no fruit at all; 
therefore gardeners who make uſe of tan only for their pines, 
ſhould be moſt particularly careful to avoid an over-heat at 
that critical feafon—the-time of ſhewing fruit. | 

« Secondly, The heat of oak-leaves is conſtant; whereas 
tanner's bark generally turns cold in a very ſhort time after its 
tan frequent turnings in order to promote 1ts heating. Theſe 
fr — tends, wat to ae the ex are attended 
with the worſt conſequences; for by the continual moving of 
the pots backwards and forwards, the pines are expoſed to dhe 


extremes 


g leave to obſerve, that when the leaves are in- 
tended to be uled a ſecond time, it will be proper at the taking 
them out of the pit, to remove ſome few at the top, as alſo on 


furious heat is gone off. This obliges the gardener to give the 
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| extremes of heat and cold, whereby their h is conſiderably 
retarded : whereas, when leaves are uſed, the pines will have 
no occaſton to be moved but at the times of potting, &c.—The 
pines have · one particular advantage in this undi ſitua- 
tion; their roots grow thro” the bottoms of the pots and matt 
amongſt the leaves in a ſurprizing manner. Fram the vigour of 
the plants, when in this fituation, it is highly probable that the 
leaves, even in this ſtate, afford them an uncommon arid agree- 
able nouriſhment. | | res 

« Thirdly, There is a ſaving in point of expence, which is 
no inconſiderable object in places where tan cannot be had but 
from a great diſtance. as is the caſe here, the article of carriage 
amounting to ten ſhillings for each waggon- load. Indeed this 
was the principal reaſon that firſt induced me to make trial of 
leav | 


Es. 5 

« My laſt ground of preference is the conſideration that de · 
cayed leaves make good manure; whereas rotten tan is experi- 
mentally found to be of no value. I have often tried it both 
on ſand and clay, alſo on wet and dry lands, and never could 
diſcover, in any of my experiments, that it deſerved the name of 
a manure ; whereas decayed leayes are the richeſt, and, of all 
others, the moſt ſuitable for a garden. But this muſt only be 
underſtood of leaves after they have undergone their fermenta. 
tion, which reduces them to a true v le mould, in which 
we experimentally know that the food of plants is contained— 
but whether that food be oil, mucilage, or ſalt, or a combination 
of all three, I leave to philoſophers to determine. This black 
mould is, of all others, the moſt proper to mix with compoſt 
earth, and I uſe ut in general for pines, and almoſt for all plants 
that grow in pots: For flowers, it is moſt excellent. The re- 
mainder of this vegetable mould may be employed in manuring 


the quarters of the kitchen-garden, for which purpoſe it is 
hi 


uſeful. : 1 
Leaves mixt with dung make excellent hot- beds and 1 
find that beds, d in this manner, preſerve their heat 
much longer than when made entirely with dung.” 


Ax r. IX. Remedy for a Bleeding at the Noſe. 
* are often ſuddenly attacked with a violent 
A bleeding at the noſe, and ſuffer much inconveniency for 
want of an eſſectual method to ſtop the blood, I take the li- 
berty to recommend the following recipe :—Take ſome fine 
Unt. dip it in vitriol or verjuice, and ſtuff the noſtrils with the 
ane. | CLericus, 
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Ax r. X. Lift of the Fairs in — ack and Wales, tn the 
N Month of September. © 


x.  RISTOL, Dronfield, Gillingham, e Tregony, 

Kettlewell, Penkrid Vibe, 8 3. Long-P 
Newbury, Trefrhiw, Wirkſworth . Aberconway, Barnet, Beau- 
lieu, Brighthelmſtone, Bucki * Burnham (Eflex,) Burwalh, 
— atk, Chippiag- Norton, Corſham, Crowle, Crew- 
kerne, Crawland, Rgdean, | — Eſher, Eaſt-Looe, Firmiogham, 
Frampton (Dorſetſhire,) Haverfordweſt, Hatherleigh, Horringer, 
Kidderminſter, Kyneton, Leominſter, London, Maresheld, Mont- 


Eberkge, Seck b, Texkiiary, Toddincinn, Wankorough 
1 Wi ew gtan, Wan near 
Guildford, Warwick, Weſtham, Whittin gham, Wiven — 


Barnety k, Camelford, Chorley, Fidg's-Norton, Redruth. 
5. Barnet. gion, Freſhſord. 7. Preſiqn (Lancaſhite,) Wy. 


, Stowey. 8. Biſbop's-Ly PL Cardigan, Cardiff, Dep- 
bury, Frittenden, Glaſlonbury, Ormikirk, Rudland, Stour 
Talfarn. 9. Ashford, Badieſmore, Biſhops-Caltle, Broadw 
th, Carmarthen, Crawley, E 1 
leſton, Harlow, Helſtone, Lechlade, Taviſtock, Weſton, Zoyland. 
10. Brecknock, D Fowey, St. Mary Cray. 11. Foncett, 
Horſe-bridge-Common, Okeham, Toller-dou n, 7archam.” 12. 
aan,” Beggar's-buſh, Brentford, Dundry, Giles-Hill, Horſted- 


_— Neath, Poole (Montgomeryhire,) urſey, Tamworth 
arwickſhire, oy Wilton. 13. Brentiord, Dilton 
1 Iron- A 


4. Baſſildon, Brentford, Congerbury, Ed- 
monton, Frome, * Pickering, Richmond, Ry 


Tudey, Winbourn, Wintham. 15, Brentford, Dass E- | 


ton, Grimſby, Mark. 16. Baſingſtoke-downs, Bettus, Cuckficid, 
Edmonton, ' Freſhford, Lutterworth, Tillingham, Weolpit. 17. 
Lanwrſt, Lee, —_— Northian, Penrice, Probus, Wantage, Wel- 
don,  Wilmi 18. Bury (Lancaſhire,) Buckland St. Mary, 
Guiſburn, Ki > Mont "Radwatnd, Maldon, Maſham, Part- 
ney, Sturbitch-Fair, Woodbury. Hill near Bere. Abingdon, 

Amerſham, Atberſtone, Barnſtable, Beaminſter, 12 
wood, Brewton, Buckland St. Mary, Carliſle, Chatham, Clack, 
Eaſtmeon, Egbam, Egremont, Gi "of = way Harbotthe 
near Rothbury, Kellingion, Landyſell, Little Driffield, Market- 
- Drayton, Northam ton, Painſwick, Partney, Shouldham, Silmiſton, 
Staines, Steyning, Uttoxeter, Waltham-on-the- Would (Leiceſterſh.) 
Waterleigh, Week St. Mary, Weſterbam, 2 Wotton-Court- 
ney, Wrexham. 20. Dolegelly » Giſbrou 21. Backwell, Burn- 
ham (Bucks,) Caeileon, C 7 „ Cla {Yo orkſhire,) Credi- 
ton, Cri , Eveſham, Haw , lreby,. Koighton, Maiden- 
B \ Mancheſter, Padfiow, Penmachno, Penny -ſtreet i in Traws- 


fyo „Reading, Shadbrook, Silſoe, Tenderin » Thorney (le of 
Ely,) Weodbridge. 22. Llanarth, Llemuwe lynn, Pain ſcaſtle. 
” ; NJ» 


Old-Chapel, Playden, Silverton, 


Wh . The — NMaaazmn, 


ny, Arundel}, 75 rn Belton Lic) 
C hefterfield, Denbigh, - 
age par Headon, Heyteſbury, Iplwich, 


Shroton, Spal- 
,) Stretton-Church, Sum- 
28 Wa de Tho, Tits. Turſord, Waltham 


22 Diver ſhire) Woot- 


1 Nenn botit, 0 Bridgend 
ze, Spatty. = Barton-Regis, 


| Ltinrhiader, LA, N eye — 
2 Alton, 2287 IE SED 
vere gre? Fry Maidenhead, - M i 


. 
wa aer rang — Do x * , 
church, el xbridge, gford, atton, 
r ©. Des Brough-kill, VIE Ha- 
nelly, New-Church, Ruthin. 


Smith, Southmititer; 


Moveable Fairs in the Month of September. 
—_—_ \ 2 , at Kilmin 
* Firſt T j 


at Alſtoa-Moor, , at Snaith, | Stevenage. 
Firſt - at Llanidloes. Monday the firſt; at Oxford, 
- Sidmouth. fonday after the iich, at Newcaſtle 1 
Falbexth, Saf ao Second - 

beach, . . edneſday, at Holy-Croſa. ur 
4 after the 8th, Thurſday after the roth, at Sandbach. 
Second Monday + aller the 2th; at Swindon, W after the 
12th, at Lincoln — a 6 at PontefraQ. 

14th, as North 


4 * 2 


fore the aiſt, at * 
Thurſday ſonight after 11 
day before the 29th, at W 
Northleach. Friday before the > 
at Derby. after the 2 
__ the 2 Thatcham. yo 
oyſton, h 
= 


ne ni Rickmanſworth. 


, - 
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A Candid REVIEW of NEW BOOKS, 


Mr. MARSHALL's Minutes of Agriculture. 
hy Continued from page 223. | 
* Wheat, Clover-leys. Melioration. Vegetable Economy, 


July 19. 
"= the year 1773, C. 1. was a remarkable fine crop of 
wheat. 


„To- day I enquired of the bailiff, who had then the ma- 
nagement of it, and who now works for me, the proceſs of 
this field. | 

“ It was this: A clover-ley dunged, as ſoon as the 
firſt crop of clover was off. The ſecond crop of clover, he ſays, 
was not great : but the wheat was the crack of the country. 

Does not this confirm the propriety of the idea of feed- 
ing on a firm ſurface, and contradiR that of the volatility of 
vegetable food ? 

The ſecond crop of clover, it is true, was not good, be- 
cauſe no rain fell to waſh in the dung: But before wheat 
ſeed-time, the manure became incorporated with the ſoil, 
and gave the noble which followed. 

© The dung (being laid on in July) was of courſe expoſed 
to the exhalation of the dog-days' ſun—and the *© plant-feed- 
ing nitrous particles,” conſequently, ** diffipated.” 

They might be ſo :—But , Who, or what re-called 
theſe itinerant particles to the identical field from whence 
they took their flight? Nonſenſe ! The food of vegetables 
is too for atrial flight. - 

+* Whence foot, then, and its vegetative quality? 

Soot is forced up a ſmall aperture, by a ſtrong fire; not 
voluntarily, as it were, raiſed in the open air, by the feeble 
anfluence of the ſun. That is rareſaction, cauſed by actual 
combuſtion, aſſiſted by an artificial current of air: This, but 
attration, with a ſmall degree of rarefaction, cauſed by re- 
floction only.—Becauſe à chimney will ſuck up a bank note, 
18 it therefore dangerous to expole bank notes to the ſun in 

dog-days, for fear of their being exbaled ! 

July, 4777. The writer does not offer this looſe Minute 
as à piece of finiſhed philoſophy; he is fill, however, 
of opinion, that the food of vegetables is neither princi- 

. nitrine, nor dangerouſly volatile. = 

e prefer dreſſing the clover as foon as the barley is 

Nr e beg « 

OL. IV, Ii Mr, 
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Mr. Marſhall would, in the ſecond edition of bis Minutes, take 


out all the hard words: they appear as uncouth as a ſnuff-box 
would in the hand of his plough-boy,] 
On ſowing Wheat in ſpring. 

« Sowing Wheat in Spring. Seed · M eat. Aug. 21. In the 
ſpring of 1774, ſowed experimentally, part of a field with 
wheat, —part with barley. The ſummer proved wet, and 
wheats in general were blighted ; but this patch in particular : 
the ſtraw was as black as bean-haulm, and the grain as light as 
chaff. It was merely a ſlough of bran, without flour to fill 
out its wrinkles. The millers would not grind it, and the pigs 
and poultry would hardly take the trouble of eating it. 

Laſt autumn —aſter having found, by a few grains, that it 
was vegetative, I made ſeveral experiments on a larger ſcale ; 
and to-day I have been attending to their reſults, 

Through the ſeveral experiments, I can find no obvious 
difference between the crops produced from this worthleſs 
rubbiſh, and thoſe raiſed from the wheat worth 7s. 6d. a 
buſhel; except in I. 1. where that from the blighted is obvi- 
ouſly inferior. This, however, does not prove that ſowing 
blighted wheat is ineligible : it rather ſhews, that a change of 
ſeed is favourable to the crop; for the rubbiſh in queſtion was 
produced in the adjoining field (an identical foil) to the field 
above-mentioned—and I am by no means convinced, that 
ſowing light wheat, in autumn, is bad management. 

« But, what is very ſtriking, the ſame wheat, ſown in 
ſpring, never vegetated. It was ſown among ſummer tares, 
in three ſeparate fields; but not a blade from it appeared. 

„Perhaps, it had juſt fertility enough to propagate in au- 
tumn ; but its vigour being diſſipated during winter, its vege- 
tative virtue was loſt.” | 

ere we to ſow wheat in the ſpring, we would certainly 
ſow clover with it. Not that we much approve of ſpring- 
ſown wheat. ] | 

« Harrowing Wheat Crops in Spring. Aug. go. Part of 
the tares of H. 1. were oh ode in the ting : * I recol- 
le& that each ſide—the parts left unharrowed—was free from 
a weed, which half-ſmothered the reſt of the. field. 8 
Hurowing wheat in ſpring is alſo allowed to bring ket- 
lock and poppies; indeed, I have frequently obſerved, that 
wherever the ground happens to be broken 1n ſpring, ketlock 
ſoon — though the reſt of the field be free from it. 

« Per nnn... - 

* © pring ; 
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ſpring ; except they be hide-bound, or to remove ſome parti- 
cular firuflion.”? * | by 2 oo 

We are ſurprized that Mr. Marſhall ſhould allow harrow- 
ing wheat in the ſpring ſhould bring ketlock and poppies.— 
Wheat generally wants harrowing on ſtiff ſoils, where pop- 
pies are not liable to be troubleſome. Rolling on light land 
1s often beneficial to wheat in the ſpring. 


Mr. Marſhall is fo very fond of diſplaying his learning, that 
we find it difficult ſometimes to read through a paragraph. 
Writing on the productions of nature, hard words come with 
an ill grace, and ſhew vaſtly more of the pedant than the far- 
mer. It would — a ploughman to underſtand what Mr. 
Marſhall means by © ſuperfluous moifture being checked by 
the ſub-ſurface in theimmediate region of the feeding fibres.” 
Do pray, Mr. Marſhall, write Engliſh and common ſenſe. De- 

nd on it, plain unadorned language is far ſuperior to cramp 
hard words, hardly to be met with but in diftionaries or works 
of ſcience, and ſometimes not even there. As to his philo- 
ſophy, let him ſpeak for himſelf. Our readers will recolle& 
we have inſerted ſeveral letters on deep ploughing ; let us 
bear what Mr, Marſhall ſays on the fubjeR. 

« Deep-Ploughing. Sept. 4. Yeſterday a great quantity of 
rain fel RES . ſheets of — hg Bus on riding 
over ſome fallows, which lie as fine and as flat as a bowling - 
green, I was oy po to find them ſtill firm. 

The cauſe did not occur, until I recollected in converſa- 
tion, that theſe fields were ploughed remarkably deep; and, 
perhaps, their preſent firmneſs is owing to the quantity of cul- 
tivated mould—to the deepneſs of ploughing. For had there 
been but half the depth of porous ſoil, its — perhaps, 
would have been ſatiated, and the mould reduced to mortar. 

« Is not this a ſtrong evidence in favour of r 
of wet ſoils? Inſtead of the ſuperfluous moiſture being 
checked by the ſub-ſurface in the immediate regions of the 
feeding fibres, it is ſuffered, by the poroſity of the ſoil, to 
drain away beneath them, and leave, at leaſt, a ſufficient quan- 
tity of vegetative mould, ſtill dry enough for the purpoſe of 

vegetation. For though the roots of corn may ſtrike two or 
three feet deep, this, perhaps, is no reaſon why fix inches is 

inſufficient to bring even wheat to perſection. 
Therefore, per on wet land, it is neceſſary to prepare 


a certain depth of ſoil, for the nouriſhment of the vegetable, 
and a fill greater depth wy drain of the ſuperfluous * 
13 But 
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But how, in this oſ view, affeA 


does deep-ploughing 
dry ſoils? Superficial reaſoning ſays, * the reverſe to be true: 
But this I doubt. A retentive ſub-ſoil creates wet land—an 


by compreſſion. | | 
. ©® Therefore, perhaps, deep-ploughing is univerſally good 
management.” | 

We would adviſe Mr. Marſhall to read a little book called 
Lexiphanes, if he never has; for in that, if he is not proof 
againſt ridicule, the ridiculous uſe of hard words muſt make 
him aſhamed. If Dr. Kenrick had reviewed theſe Minutes, 
he certainly would have made Mr. Marſhall a companion of 
the heroes of his tale Indeed, Sir, you need not be aſhamed, 
*tis an auguſt aſſembly. | 

« Working on Sundays.” —The Lord hath commanded us 
not to work on $1 Mr. Marſhall ſays, * Let us work 
on Sundays.” Now all his care has not preyented him from 
more accifents than in general happens to farmers. Is this 
the reward of his ſuper-abundant care and worldly wiſdom ? 
raph pore = — 2 
the fubion of the age to defpiſe religion? ; | 


The following Minute is worthy of attention: 


and mixed it with ſome oet-ſiraw ſaved for the purpoſe. 
otwithſtanding there is as much ſtraw as hay, it was fo full 
of ſap, the ſtack now ſmokes like a chimney. The ſtraw is 
ſopped with ſweat ; and, if it does not fire, it muſt be excellent 


r. N 

This is certainly a good plan of management. I drew it 
from laſt year's experience and obſervation.—lIt is conveni- 
ent to ſave a ſtack of oats until ſummer; and the ſecond cut 
of clover is at beſt precarious. By this the 
P 
mix year, -as as i 

the clover, in caſe of dripping weather, is 224 55 the 


* 4 Treatiſe 


4 edlen the Culture of the Pine- 1 
of the Hot: Houſs; togethen with a 2 . 
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0. abundance of books publiſhed in Huſban- 
and we now and then meet with one that 
cientific, and does credit to ĩts author. The ve * 
reputation which Mr. Speechly bas obtained for his 
management of . well deſerved: * 
3 ubjetct. __ hae | oe 4 
t. 


It is not 
NAA —ä — 
— the Opprobrium Horticulturæ. 

Hi * the hat- houſe will be read with attenti- 
on, and, 1 ſay, followed with exaftneſs. Oak leaves in 
the hot-houſe were firſt uſed by Mr. Speechly, and bid fair to 
became 3 very conſiderable advantage and improvement. 
[For his Account of Oak Leayes ſubſtituted in the place of Oak Bark, 
; ſee page 243 of this Month's Magazine. ] 
rr inſets with accuracy ; 
and the, direftions he their deſtruction are plain to 


3 conſiſts in waſhing the — 


well with the followin —_—_— 
Take one pound uickſilver ; put it into a veſlel, 
and pour upon it one gallon of boiling water, which let ſtand 


till it becomes cold ; then pour off the water for uſe. Repeat 
this on the ſame quickſilver, ( (for it will retain its powers) till a 
ſufficient number of gallons vided to fill a viel intended 
for the purpoſe. 928 orm of a trough, that will hold 


eight he is the moſt convenient, eſpecially for the 


Then to every of this mercurial water add fix ounces 
of ſoft green ſoap, diſſolved in a portion of the prepared water. 
* the mixture ſtand till it becomes about milk-warm, which 
of warmth it muſt be kept to Swing the time of 
br. which operation is performed in the follo manner: 
| fe pine plants being now ready, let them ＋ 4 into the 
mixture, 5 which they ſhould remain, with every part covered, 
for the ſpace of three minutes; then take them out, firſt letting 
the tops deckine for the mixture to drain out of their centres. 


The 
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The veſſel ſhould be immediately filled with freſh plants, and 
thoſe taken out ſet in the open ait to dry, with their roots 
downwards ; for by placing them in that poſition, the mixture 
wall deſcend, and penetrate to the very bottom of the leaves in 
the centre of the plant, whereby the inſefts which are concealed 
there will be totally deſtroyed. + 26. 

« It will be proper to do this work in a fine day, and as ſoon 
in the ſorenoon as convenient, that the plants might have time 
to dry, which they will do in a few hours, 2 they muſt 
undergo the ſame operation a ſecond time. 

* In the next dipping, one table ſpoonful of ſweet oil ſhould 
be 1 L r of the ＋ . 2 the oil 3 
green oul ut together, and a litt ed boiling 
— poured thereon, the 4 will moſt adi ee . 

The proceſs of the ſecond operation being exactly the ſame 
as the firſt, a repetition thereof 1s unneceſſary. WT 

LAſter the ſecond dipping, a ſpunge ſhould be uſed, to re- 
move any unſightly matter left on the leaves of the planis.— 
They ſhould then be ſet to dry with their tops downwards, that 
the mixture may drain from every part ; for it is neceſſary that 

part of the plant ſhould be quite dry before it is planted. 

« For a twelvemonth . — deſtru ion of the 2 1 
conſtant] t a pound of quickſilver in a glazed veſſel, at the 
bottom of ru gta — the water ſor the uſe of 
the hot-houſe. Whether the quickſilver im ed the wa- 
ter in ſuch a manner as to be of any real uſe, I do not pretend 
to ſay: however, this I can with truth affirm, that I never faw 


pine plants grow with greater vigour than thoſe did at that 
time. 


We meet with the following curious and uſeful remark in 
a note: 

« Soap-ſuds effeftually deſtroy the different ſpecies of in- 
ſes that infeſt fruit-trees growing againſt walls. Of theſe in- 
ſets the Aphis is the moſt common as well as the moſt de- 
ſtructive. It generally attacks, with great violence, the peach, 
cherry, and nk The Aphides are univerſally known by 
the a . . 8 

« The Acarus, though not to plants growing in the 
open air as when under glaſs, is alſo very prejudicial to the 
above trees when planted againſt walls. 

« The Thrips are ſometimes very numerous on peach and 
nefarine trees, but they are leſs hurtful than either of the for. 

: mer 
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mer ſpecies: Beſides the above, there are two or three ſorts of 
| the Cacei,: that are very common upon ſruit-trees, but as they 
adhere: very clofe to the branches, they are nut ſo conſpicuous, 
and con tly leſs known. However, trees that are much 
infeſted with the Cocci are in the ſummer ſeaſon very diſtin- 
| raps. as waſps conſtantly attend theſe inſects to feed on the 
eet matter that iſſues from them. When the muſcle-ſhap 
Coccus has been very numerous, I have known hive bees 
quent the trees in great abundance. | nh 
In the ſpring, the Aphis, the Acarus, and Thrips, are few 
in number in compariſon to what they are in the ſummer : 
however, I have conſtantly obſerved the two former ſpecies on 
the buds of the trees before they break into leaf, eſpecially on 
ſuch trees as have been much infeſted by them the preceding 
ſummer. | 
It is moſt probable that the inſects that ſurvive the ſummer, 
in whatever ſtate, are concealed during that period, either un- 
der the branches of the trees, or in the ſhreds that faſten them 
to the wall; elſe in the nail. holes or crevices of the wall: in all 
theſe ſituations, the 8 * have fully anſwered my moſt ſan- 
guine-expefiations. The operation is far from being either 
troubleſome or expenſive ; and the method is practicable at any 
ſeaſon, but more eſpecially between the fall os the leaf and the 
time the bloſſom-buds are near ready to open. Proceed thus: 
« Take any quantity of ſoap-ſuds after a common waſhing ; 
but when they are thick and ſtrong, they ſhould be lowered with 
water. A perſon on a ladder ſhould pour them from a watering- 
pot over both trees and wall, beginning at the top of the wa 
and bringing it on in courſes from top to bottom. The ſuds, 
when uſed, ſhould be many degrees warmer than new milk, 
eſpecially in the winter; and when plentifully and properly 
every part of the wall will appear of a pale ol colour, 
not in the leaſt diſagreeable. 
« Moſt large families, in the courſe of a few months, make 
a quantity of the above liquid ſufficient to waſh a great extent 
"of wall. The ſoap-ſuds made here this laſt winter have been 
ſufficient to waſh all the walls in Welbeck garden. Beſides 
the advantage of deſtroying inſects, the ſuds appear to be pro- 
dułtive of other good When applied juſt after the fall 
of the leaf, they contribute much to preſerve the wood of the 
delicate and tender kinds of peaches. I account for it thus 
It is allowed that our ſummers are in general too ſhort to per- 
fett the wood of the tender kinds of peach and neRarine trees, 


without 
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without artificial means; and when the wood of theſe trees is 
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